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Auips-r the animoſities and hatreds which the preſent 
revolution, and the civil diflenſions in France occaſion, the /7ill 
Voice of Truth and Impartiality has ſeldom been heard. Facts have 
either been concealed, diſcoloured, or exaggerated, during a con- 
teſt where they have either been related by the oppreſſors or the 
oppreſſed. 

EE REVOLUTIONARY MAGAZINE is intended to 
reſcue mankind from thoſe errors into which fallacy naturally leads; 
and it will be dedicated to the purpoſe of giving a detail of whatever 
is molt intereſting and extraordinary in the courſe of the preſent 
unexampled Revolution. | 

The whole human race has been, and {till is agitated, by this new 
and violent change in manners, goverament, morality, and religion, 
The word REvoLUTION is in th& mouths of all, though, few con- 

| ceive the nature of what a Revolution is; this it will be our buſi- 
neſs to explain, both as to the ordinary effects of ſuch concuſſions 
upon general proſperity and individual happineſs, ſo that men may 
| form a concluſion, either as patriots or private individuals, con- 
cCerning what their intereſt and the good of ſociety dictate. On 

this ſubject men ought to leave empty diicuſſion and wild theories, 

and learn, from example and expetience, what they have to fear, 
and what they have to expect. | 

THE REVOLUTIONARY MAGAZINE will contain 

many very curious and interefting Anecdotes and Details of the 

Treatment of Priſoners—of the Vives and Daughters of accuſed Per- 
 fons—=Gallaniries and Cruelties of the National Commuſſioners in the 

ſeveral Departments of France; many very ſtrange facts relative to 
the Revolution, the Revolutionary Army, &. &C. 

Revolutions form the moſt important epochs in hiſtory. It is 

during ſuch convulſions that the character, the talents, and the 

whole mind of man are developed, and ſhewn in their full beauty 

or utmoſt deformity. _ f 
The French Revolution, though it has only laſted fix years, 

has furniſhed more curious and important matter than the hiſtoric 
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page can furniſh in the annals of any other nation; but the refined 
cruelties and brutalities exerciſed towards condemned women, and 
the female relations of priſoners, exceed any thing upon record in 
hiſtory. 

Together with the Anecdotes relative to the French Revolution, 
will be given, from time to time (in order to appreciate Revolu- 
tions as they take place in all countries), the moſt extraordinary 
events in England, Scotland, America, Naples, Sweden, Poland, Por- 
tugal, and other countries where they have exiſted. A ſhort Review 
will be added of the conduct of the principal Actors, and of Publica- 
tions on both ſides of the queſtion z with ſome Anecdotes relating 
to Ancient and Modern Republics: THE WHOLE COMPRISING A 
WORK MORE INTERESTING, INSTRUCTIVE, AND ENTER TAIN=- 
ING THAN ANY HITHERTO PUBLISHED, IN ANY COUNTRY OR 
IN ANY LANGUAGE, ON A SIMILAR SUBJECT. 

This Work is compiled and collected by ſeveral Gentlemen, who 
having reſided long on the Continent of Europe, have eſtabliſhed 
a very extenſive Correſpondence, and who have the means of re- 
ceiving the moſt authentic information on every occaſion. 

The Compilers are in poſſeſſion of many curious facts which 
never have been printed, and which, probably, never will be pub- 
liſhed in France; the French nation being aſhamed of the atrocities 
committed during the reign of Robeſpierre and other tyrants. 

This work will be publithed in Weekly Numbers, at Six-pence 
each, on a good Demy Paper, and with a new Type; each Num- 
ber to contain 'I'wo Sheets and a Half of Letter Preſs, with one 
Copper-plate: Print, on ſome intereſting Event of the Revolution. 
A few copics will be printed on a ſuperfine paper, price 94. each 
number. 

Thirteen Numbers will make One Volume, an Index to which 
will be given, with proper directions for the Binder; as it is in- 
tended that this Work thall be ſufficiently elegant and intereſting for 
the rich, aud cheap enough for all claſſes of perſons. 2 | 

As there is an advantage both to the Publiſhers and Purchaſers 
of ſuch a Work, in ſelling and receiving complete ſets, thoſe who 
ſubſcribe will receive the Publication at the rate of 10s. 6d. for 26 
Numbers, or One Half Year, making only 5s. 3d. for each Vo- 
lume; which, with 13 Plates, and 324 Sheets of Letter-preſs, is 
unexampled in any New and Original Publication, | 


PLAN OF THE WORK. 


THE Hiſtory of a Revolution, ſuch as that of France, 
can never be ſufficient to give a true idea of its nature; becauſe every 
perſon in the nation, having become a fort of public character, trant- 
actions of all ſorts multiplied in a manner unexampled ; and as the 
great miſery to which France has been reduced, is owing in a con- 
ſiderable degree to every one meddling with public affairs, it is neceſ- 
ſary to reſort to particular anzcdotes, which ſhew the ſpirit of the 
times, perhaps better than the mot important tranſactions; but 
which could not, according to any known mode of writing hiſtory, 
be with propriety introduced; without breaking the thread, and 
deſtroying the unity of the work. 

The ſame thing may be faid, with reſpect to the characters of 
thoſe who have figured in the revolution, and who have been fo 
numerous as to render it impoſſible to give them all a place in 
hiſtory, which would be degraded by entering into the details of 
the private tranſactions and circumſtances of Marat, Briſſot, Le 
Brun, Danton, Santerre, and others who figured away, and 
ſtrutted their hours upon the revolutionary ſtage. 

In other times, a dozen men have been the principal actors, and 
it was cafy, and conſiſtent with the order of hiſtory, to enter into 
their private characters, and even when, during popular commo— 
tions, a few worthleſs individuals have made themſelves conſpicu- 
ous, it has ſtill been poſſible to enter into a detail of their actions; 
but the Revolution of France leaves all far behind. The number 
of actors has at all times been greater than was ever known, and 
they have been perpetually changing; faction ſuccceding faction, 
like the waves of the fea on the ſandy ſhore. 

To avoid interrupting the thread of hiſtory, and at the ſame time, 
to make the reader acquainted with all that is intereſting and 
curious, the Hiſtory, Lives, and Anecdotes, are ſeparated ; although, 
to appreciate the revolution, the lives and anecdotes are abſolutely 
neceſſary; but yet, we heſitate not to fay, that if they were all 
woven together, the hiſtory would be unintelligible, its thread 
being ſo completely broken. | 

Another reaſon for ſeparating them, is, that the language of 
Hiſtory ought to be dignified and impartial ; but the lives of the 
revolutionary Heroes cannot be treated with any degree of dignity 3 
and as expreſſions of anger and diſguſt, are inſeparable from the 
recital of crimes, unfortunately, that honeſt indignation which cri- 
minality and baſeneſs inſpire does not look like impartiality, * 
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all the ſenators and emperors of Rome been Neroes and Catalines, 
the Roman Hiſtory would have required a diviſion for public affairs, 
and private characters; and even their poſterity would have doubted 
the reality of ſuch a ſucceſſion of monſters. 

Each Number will contain one ſheet of Hiſtory : the remainder 
will be Characters, Anecdotes, local Tranſactions, and former 
Revolutions will alio be treated of, though the French Revolution 
will be juſtly intitled to the firſt place. 

Thirteen Numbers will make ONE Vor.,umr, in which will be 
THIRTEEN CoPPER-PLATES and an INDEX, as well as a Frontiſ- 
piece, engraved in a ſupcrior Kyle, ſo that the whole Work will 
be as elegant as inſtructive; and while it treats of the recent tran- 
ſactions of men, it will be done with that regard to truth and to com- 
paring different facts together, that will render it a ſure guide to 
thoſe who in future ages, when the animoſities of the moment ſhall 
be paſt over, and when the hand of Time will have drawn afide the 
veil from many tranſactions which are yet under cover, ſhall write 


the hiſtory of one of the moſt extraordinary, the moſt bloody, and 


moſt fatal revolutions that ever took place in any nation. 

The Frontiſpiece to the firſt Volume (which will be delivered 
with the "Thirteenth Number), will be, Time, aided by Truth, fur- 
niſhing Hiſtory with the materials for the inſtruction of poſterity. 

The Plates to the ſingle numbers will be choſen fo as to ſhew 
the progreſs of a people when in a ſtate of fermentation and revolt 
from moderate and good views, to the moſt extravagantly bad ones, in 
the manner that Hogerth save lefions by his beautiful repreſenta- 
tion of the progreſs of Vice in the Rake's Progreſs, the Harlot's 
Progreſs, and the Induſtrious and Idle Apprentice—Lefſons which 
will be eſtecmed as long as virtue and morality are in repute amongſt 
mankind. 

Upon the whole, the plan intended will be executed carefully, with 
a view to ſhew Revolutions as they have hitherto been found to 
affect the happineſs of individuals, and the proſperity of nations, 
ſetting out with one principle, that as men cannot govern themſelves, 
people muſt be choſen to do it, thoſe who are choſen muſt be obeyed, 
and that theſe abſtraci truths being fairly laid down and acknow- 
ledged, the queſlion of which is the beſt mode of chuſing rulers is only 
to be determined by experience, for theories on that head only lead to 
error and the miſeries attendant upon it, 
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Ir has become faſhionable for men to talk of Re- 
VOLUTIONS as if they were little elſe than experiments, which, if 


they did not ſucceed, ſociety might return to its former ſtate with= 


out difficulty or danger. 
It would even appear that thoſe who are ſo actively employed in 
proving to us that we are at preſent miſerable, carry their opinions 


ſo far as to think that we cannot be worſe, and that therefore any 
change mult be for the better. 


Opinion placed againſt opinion is not ſufficient to determine this 
important point; we therefore open the book which contains the 
Hiſtory of the Revolutions, ancient and modern, and we find, that 
to commit the intereſts of a Nation to a People in a ſtate of 
Revolt, is LIKE GIVING A DARLING INFANT TO THE WINDS AND 


THE WAVES, OR COMMITTING IT TO THE CARE OF THE HUN- 


1 GRY WOLVES OF THE DESART, Let us therefore appeal to fats, 
and to the experience of other nations and of other times, and then 
let us form a judgment, and reſolve accordingly. 


'The following work is compoſed for the purpoſe of ſhewing 


Revolutions as they affect the generation in which they take place, 


taken place. 


and the individuals who led them on; and as all men are at this 


time occupied in conſidering that important ſubject which involves 
the peace and happineſs of all, nothing can be of more ſerious 


moment than to enable thoſe whoſe avocations have not permitted 


them to follow ſtep by ſtep the cauſes and conſequences of Revo- 


lutions, than a true picture and relation of what has actually 
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A circumſtance which renders it the more neceſſary to make an 
appeal to fats in the preſent times, 1s, that unfortunately ſome 
abſt ract and metaphyſical principles, which are plauſible but not 
ſolid, have been thrown out before the Public as the true baſis of 
liberty and good government; by theſe ſociety is menaced with 
abſolute deſtruction, owing to the impoſſibility of applying to prac- 
tice thoſe abſtract principles. 
Abſtract principles have been held up in oppoſition to common 
ſenſe and experience; juſt as, in the dark ages, ſuperſtition was 
fubſtituted for the true Religion, men became then ſavage and 
enthuſiaſtic, and they always will do ſo, when they abandon the 
dictates of the head and the heart to follow things which they do 
not underſtand. 

As the tree is known by the fruit which it produces, ſo the 
actions of men are to be eſteemed in the eye of prudence according 
to their conſequences ; and it is by this rule that we muſt judge of 
REvoLUTIONS. If their conſequences promote the happineſs of 
mankind, we muſt praiſe and imitate them ; but if they do not, we 
muſt blame and ſhun what it would be dangerous and ruinous to 
follow. 

If it ſhould appear, that by attempting to render human govern- 
ment perfect by means of force, enlightened men are led to anarchy 
and error infinitely worſe than the moſt ignorant ever ſuffered 
under; it will make us very cautious how we liſten to thoſe Plans 
of Reform and theoretical perfection, which are brilliant in idea, 
but which, upon the execution, vaniſh into air, leaving behind 
nothing but pain, misfortune, and repentance. If, on the contrary, 
we find that men can eaſily begin, and advantageouſly finiſh, a 
Revolution, then may we enter upon one boldly, and without 
fear. To decide this grand and important queſtion, we mean with 
impartiality to examine what Revolutions have in general produced, 
and whatever the reſult of our enquiry may turn out to be, {till it 
will enable individuals to judge what is prudent for themſelves to do, 


or at leaſt what riſque they run, and what is advantageous for the 
preſent and ſucceeding race of men. 


Although 
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Although the French revolution is by far the moſt in point, and 
conſequently will occupy the greateſt portion of our attention, we 
ſhall take a view of all other remarkable Revolutions of which 
hiſtory furniſhes any accurate account; and we ſhall examine their 
effects both upon the general maſs of the people in Revolt, 
and thoſe individuals who took an active part in theſe dangerous 
times, where individual juſtice has been ſet aſide for the ſake of 
the general intereſt, but where more frequently the general intereſt 
has been ſacrificed to the ambition, the vengeance, or the avarice 
of a few individuals. 

The time is paſt when men ſhould reaſon about Revolutions in 
order to determine whether to Revolt or not; example and 
experience are before our eyes, and we ſhould rather believe what 
we really ſce than thoſe phantoms which only fleet in our own 
imaginations, which not only are often vain and illuſive from the 
imperfectneſs of the judgment of man, but which are generally 
clothed in a falſe garb to gratify our withes cr our vanity. 

It ſhall be our endeavour to give many facts and few reaſonings; 
but in giving an account of a Revolution which has been founded 
upon theory, and imaginary notions of human perfection, and 
where men have taken abſtract principles for their guide, it will be 
impoſſible to avoid entering into a ſhort diſcuſſion of thoſe principles 
which have hitherto conducted a nation through ſo ruins a road; 
but while it falls to our lot to do this, we fhall do it briefly, con= 
necting as much as poſſible theſe principles with their conſequences, 

We ſhall have occaſion to expoſe Atheiſtical tenets, ſuch as will 
make the Chriſtian ſhudder ; political reveries that will make the 
man of common ſenſe look down with contempt on thoſe whoſe 
vanity and ignorance framed, and with pity on thoſe who follow- 
ed them: we ſhall be obliged to relate tranſactions which will fill 
the humane and fecling heart with horror and diſmay z and others 
which will extort from modeſty a bluſh, from pity a tear. But 
the truth muſt be told on the moſt important ſubject that ever 
attracted the attention and occupied the mind of man; for, as far as 
ean be concluded from the aggregate hiſtory of Revolutions, it is 
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nothing leſs than the ſacrifice of the peace and happineſs of three 
generations: that is, of the men who began the Revolt, and of 
their children and grandchildren. "Thoſe, then, who ſpeak of Re- 
volutions, ſpeak of ſacrificing the preſent race, the riſing generation, 
and another yet unborn, to obtain advantages that perhaps may be 
realiſed, but which are very diſtant and by no means certain, 

Every Reader however is to judge for himſelf when the facts 
are before him ; and whatever we, as a nation, are to do, let us do it 
with our eyes open: whether we act or fit ſtill, let our conduct be 
the reſult of reaſon, after facts are fully inveſtigated, and the conſe- 
quences duly weighed ; but while we reſiſt the inſinuations of thoſe 
who preach up paſhve obedience, let us oppoſe thoſe alſo who would 
ſet a nation by the ears in order to remedy the ſmalleſt grievance. 
If we ſhould not be able to form a clear deciſion, let us invaria- 
bly prefer evils, the extent of which we know, to others that we 
cannot fathom ; nor let us be led to begin a carreer which it is im- 


poſſible to ſtop, until we are fully convinced of its wiſdom, its pro- 


priety and inevitable neceſſity, 
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HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


CHAP. - 

Remote cauſes of diſcoutents—TImme- 
diate cauſes Bad form of govern- 
ment—Imprudence of the Court 
Parties that exiſted Their views 

Exer thing tends tawards a 
Revolution. 


THE French Government, very 
unlike that of England, had be- 
come leſs free for theſe ſeveral 
centuries, although the nation was 
becoming every day more culight- 
ened. | 
Originally the French enjoyed 
2 greater portion of freedom than 
our anceſtors did in England; but 
while they enjoyed it, they were 
apt to abuſe it, and ſo by degrees 
their mixt monarchy degene- 
rated, the kings who were for- 
merly obliged to confult the Re- 


preſentatives of People aſſembled 


in the States General, when new 
laws were to be made, or freſh 


taxes to be laid on, ceaſed to con- 


ſult them at all, and ſo became 
maſters of the national purſe and 
the national freedom. 

It is a curious circumſtance, that 
while the general maſs of the na- 


tion was loſing its rights, the acts of | 
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{ oppreflion towards individuals be- 


came leſs numerous and leſs vexa- 
tious : this is only mentioned as & 
fact that took place, and is not in- 
tended as an argument in favour 
of arbitrary government ; though 
it is a clear and decided anſwer to 
the concluſions drawn by many 
writers of late, that kings who 
have it in their power to oppreſs 
the people, will always do 1t to 
the greateit extent poſiible. 

The laws and cuſtoms of France 
had remained almoſt without any 
change for ſeveral centuries, and 
the people depended for any im- 
provement in them ſolely upon 
the will of the King and his Coun- 
cil. For near two hundred years 
the Repreſentatives of the People 
had not met, and they had good 
reaſon to complain of an infringe- 
ment on their rights. 

Ever ſince the time of Louis the 
XIVth, that vain monarch who 
tormented all Europe and nearly 
exhauſted his own country, the 
number of nobles were enereaſing 
and the revenues of the church be- 
coming more exorbitant, whilſt 
the expences of the Court were 
every year augmenting, 
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The writings of men of letters 
and of wit, had thrown a diſrepute 
upon the Roman Catholic religion, 
which 1s ſo full of pomp and ſhew, 
ill ſuited either to the ſimplicity 
of the founder of the Chriſtian 
faith, or the preſent modes of 
thinking; and as men unfortunately 
are apt to run from one extreme 
to another, the ſame nation which 


two hundred years ago could be | 


excited to ſuch a degree of religi- 
ous enthuſiaſm as to riſe upon thoſe 
harmleſs men who did not agree 
with them in religious tenets, were 
now juſt as ready to riſe up 1n op- 


| 
[ 
1 
' 


! 
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poſition to all religion. 
Unfortunateiy for the catholic 
clergy the change in men's minds 
was not perceived, or at leaſt not 
attended to. The clergy had re- 
laxed in their own duty, but 
abated nothing of their rigour 
towards other claſſes, which cir- 


.cumſtance could not eſcape the ob- 


ſervation of the French; who in 
ſuch caſes are the moſt quick- ſighted 
people on the ſace of the earth, 

A general outcry againſt the 


rapacity and relaxed manners of 
the clergy in general, was the 


conſequence of this ; and it was 
evident that there would be an 
unanimous effort made to pull 


them down, the firſt ee 


that offered for doing it with ſafety 
and conveniency. 

The practice of /2//;nz patents 
of nobility, which was introduced 


itn 


under Louis XIV, in order to fill | 


his empty coffers, had three bad 


| 
| 
| 


— 
—— 
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effects; it multiplied that claſs of 
men too much, diminiſhed their 
re ſpectability, as honour purchaſed 


with money is a burleſque in itſelf, 


and a reproach on the court that 
attempts to diſpenſe it in that 
manner.—'The third great evil was, 
that it diſpleaſed the ancient no- 
bility, as well as the commoners, 
and drew great ſums from trade, 
as rich merchants and manufac- 
turers turned their views towards 
ennobling their family, which 
withdrew capital from trade, in 


order to become noble, and par- 
take of the advantages annexed 
to nobility. 

| Moſt places of honour and profit 
in the church, the law, and the 
army, were only open to the nobles; 


and as the children of a nobleman 
were noble, this privileged order 
was a real grievance; and this 
was attended with a two-fold in- 
conveniency, for while on the 


one hand it multiplied titles and 
privileges, and rendered them 


obnoxious, it on the other hand 
rendered them contemptible, both 
on account of their abundance, 
and becauſe many noblemen were 
poor, for it 15 readily to be con- 


ceived, that though a marquis 


might tranſmit nobility to a dozen 
children, he could not tran{mit 
eſtates to them, 

Although honours are the 
cheapeſt manner in which the 
public can reward public ſervices, 
yet the nature of things has cir- 
cumſeribed it within a very narrow 
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limit ; for honour 5 to be a | 
honour, when muitiplied to a great 
degree, or when arranged in the 


ſuch ; for not . the Members of 
the Houſe of Commons, but Play- 
ers, when in the Play-houſe, and 


parb of indigence and want. 


The nobleſt blood in all the world's 
abaſh'd ; | 
Having no lacquey, but pale poverty. 


Attornies when in Court, enjoy 
the ſame advantage, which is not 
meant as any thing more than to 
put it out of the power of indivi- 


The diſcontents occaſioned by || 
the preference given to the order 
of nobles, was one great cauſe 
of the revolution; and the Conrt |! 
of France was fo litile acquainted 
with the nature of men, that it 


part of their politics to render 
them diſcontented, 

None but a noble could wear 
a ſword, or put a ſervant in livery: 
uſeleſs, invidious, and, conle- 
quently dangerous diſtinctions, 
which did not fail when the re- 
volution came, to fall heavy on 
the devoted head of thoſe who 
had availed themſelves of ſuch 
abſurd privileges. 

It muſt be agreeable. for an 
Engliſhman to conſider how diffcr- 
ent the cafe is here, where a no- 
bleman only tranſmits nobility to | 
his eldeſt ſon, where the whole 
number of nob'es is about the 
thouſandth part of what it was in 
France, and when this is neither in 
matters of moment, nor in matters 
of pride, any real diſtinction. 

The exemption of perſonal ar- 


_ 


| 
| 
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duals to interrupt the courſe of 
public affairs by perſonal arreſts. 
France was crowded with no- 


bility, who occupied all places of 


honour and profit, and who were 
therefore hated by the great maſs 
of the nation. On the other hand, 
the prieſts were extremely numer- 
ous, and the people conſidered 
them as ſo many locuſts living on 
the fat of the land. 

In Roman Catholic countries, as 
the prieſts are not allowed to mar- 
ry, and therefore have few per- 
ſons attached to them, or who 
depend upon them, it is very na- 
tural to conſider their ſelfiſn con- 
duct with an evil eye. Religion 
had been turned into a ſort of ri- 
dicule by Voltaire, and other men 
of the ſame ſtamp, who had more 
wit than wiſdom, and who would 
rather make mankind admire their 
genius, than render them a real 
ſervice, by inſt'lling into their 
minds good morality in place of 
whimſical buffooneries, that tend- 
ed to undermine religious prin- 
ciples, and thereby lay a founda- 
tion for all thoſe miſeries ghich 


reſts for debt, has often been men- 
tioned as an invidious privilege of 
the Peers of this kingdom ; but it 


is an abſurdity to conſider it as 


| 


a want of proper ſenſe of the 


are the inevitable conſequence of 


duty which we owe to our Maker, 
and a reſpect for theſe ſublime 
e 2 pr:nciples 


twenty millions ſterling, which 
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principles which teach us likewiſe | 


our duty to our neighbour. 


The philoſophers, as they were 
called, or rather as they called 
themſelves, were not by any means 


ignorant of the miſchief they were 


preparing; but vanity ſpurred them | 
on, and they had not a ſufficient | 
ſhare of moral rectitude to reftrain | 
them in the uſe of their brilliant | 
talents. | 
The revenues of the clergy in 
France, including convents, tythes, | 
and lands, belonging to priories, 


abbys, and regular clergy, were | 


eſlimated to produce a yearly re- 


venue of five hundred millions, or 


was an immenſe ſum indeed, and 
very capable of inſpiring its poſ- 
ſeſſors with pride, and the reſt of | 
the nation with envy. 


The Roman Catholic religion is 
too much connected with ſhew and 


ceremony, which though it did 
exceedingly well in dark ages, 
excited contempt rather than ad- 
miration or devotion when men 
came to be better inſtruted ; and 
to all this is to be added, that 
many of the dignified clergy the m- 
ſelves, encouraged the new philo- 
ſophy which was ſet on foot to 
undermine religion, and ſo they 
prepared the way for their own 
downfal. 

To the diſlike which from thoſe 
reaſons had ariſen againſt the no- 
bles and the clergy, 1s to be added 
the extravagance of the court, 


and the high taxes laid on in latter | 


* 1 


———— A — 
years; and as there was no fixed 


ſum aſſigned to the civil liſt, as in 
England, but that all the ex- 


pences were blended together; 


it followed very naturally, that 
the burthens of the people were 
attributed to the extravagant ex- 
pences of a court, which ſeemed 
to pay no attention to the manner 
in which the ſums of money waſ- 
ted in pleaſure were collected at 


! firſt. 


A true fatherly care of the rich 
over the welfare and happineſs of 
the poor, and a reciprocal reſpect 
and affection from them, is one 
of the ſweeteſt, moſt deſirable, 
and at the ſame time ſtrongeſt of 
the bands that can cement ſociety 
together, and this was wanting in 
France; for though the King of 
France himſelf was a man of an ex- 
cellent heart and diſpoſition ; yet 


| the people who ſurrounded him, 


ſeemed to be ſo drowned in plea- 
ſure, that they prevented his good 


intentions and love for his people, 


from producing thoſe good effects 
which might have been expected. 
In the midſt of all theſe diſcon- 
tents againſt the nobility, the 
clergy and the court, came on the 
American war, which ſet the ex- 
ample of a people revolting againſt 
their King, and eſtabliſhing a free 
and good form of government. 
It ſet the example likewiſe of the 
King of France ſupporting this, 
and therefore it either muſt have 
reconciled the people to the idea 
of inſurrection, or it muſt have 


leſſened 
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leſſened their opinion of the King 


w ho protected the inſurgents. 


The enormous expence of the 
American war was another cauſe of 
diſcontent ; ſo that all theſe cir- 
cumſtances taken together we evi- 


dently perceive that France was 


like a maſs of combuſtible matter, 
ready to blaze out with violence 
the moment that any ſpark might 


ſet it firſt on fire, All was dil- 
content and diſorder, and the gid- 
dy court perceived nothing of the 
volcano that was under its feet. 


The taxes, though burthenſome, | 


were not equal to the yearly ex- 


penditures, ſo that the neceſſity of 


borrowing in time of peace and 
laying on new taxes was employed; 
but this, at all times a ruinous 
undertaking, became doubly ſo, 
at a time when diſcontents were 
at that terrible height of which 
we have juſt been ſpeak ing. 
When Necker, who had been 
finance miniſter (which is ſimilar 
to chancellor of the exchequer in 
England,) during the American 
war borrowed money, he did not 
lay on taxes to pay the intereſt, 
but paid one year's intereſt out of 
the money borrowed, the year af- 
ter: this plan he had gone upon 
for his own popularity, at the 
ſame time that he wrote a book 
on French finances, which cauſed 
univerſal terror and diſcontents, 
for he repreſented the nation as 
ruined and oppreſſed, and pre- 
dicted what certainly happened, 
Viz. that his ſucceſſors would not 


_— 
— 


find means to raiſe taxes ſufficient 
to defray the expences. 

When Necker went out, thoſe 
who ſucceeded him in the finances 
had a very different taſk to per- 
form, having at once the diſcon- 
tents of the people againſt them, 
and the phyſical difficulty of lay- 
ing on freſh taxes in a country 
already overburthened, and this 
taſk fell to the ſhare of Monſieur 
de Calonne. 

M. de Calonne, attached to his 
king and country, and deſirous of 
ſerving them, was imprudent and 
unſkillful in the way of doing it. 


| Preciſely the reverſe of M. Nec- 
ker in his way of thinking and 
acting; and having been long co- 


| 
| 


 pearance, 


vered with debts, he wanted that 
order, reputation, and external ap- 
which are neceſſary 
both to conduct things, and to 
inſpire confidence. Beſides, he 
miſtook the manner of ſerving his 
country ; he wanted to 1mitate 
Colbert, when he ſhould have 
endeavoured to imitate Sally, 
Economy in the court, reforms 
of ſome abuſes in the laws, and 
order in the finances, were what 


ſhould have been firſt attended to. 


M. de Calonne, perhaps, deſpairing 


of bringing about that economy, 
wiſhed, by encouraging trade and 


manufactures, to enable his coun- 


try to bear thoſe burthens, which 


want of economy rendered neceſ- 
ſary. An attempt of this nature re- 
quires time to bring it to perfec- 
tion, and tranquillity to allow its 

| operations 
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operations to ſucceed ; and the 
confuſed and diſcontented ſtate of 
things afforded neither of the two 
ſo that, unſupported by public 


confidence, which he did not take 
the way to acquire, M. de Ca- 
lonne was obliged to abandon his 
projets, with the mortification 
of having by the attempt rather 
inflamed the wound which he 
meant to heal. 

The dilemma of a miniſter who 
wiſhed really to ſerve his country, 
but who had not in himſelf the 
means of doing it, made him adviſe 
his Majeſty to aſſemble the Nor a- 
BLES, which is an aſſembly, as its 
name plainly indicates, of notable 
or choſen perſons throughout the 
kingdom. 

The aflembly of notables, by 
its ancient rights, had only the 
privilege of adviſing and inveſ- 
tigating, but could do no act of a 
legiſlative nature. 


The nature of public aemblies, | 
and the modes of managing them 
and leading them to an uſcful end, 
were totally unknown in a deſ- 
potic kingdom, where, for many 
ages, none had exiſted. 
dividual brought his own opinion, 
and many ſpoke it with vigour and 
boldneſs. Although the advanta- 
ges that might have been expected 
from this aſſembly were not de- 
rived, yet, as it was the opinion 


of the majority of the members 


that an aſſembly of the States Ge- 
neral could alone introduce order 


Each in- | 


in the finances, and heal the 


| wounds of the ſtate, their opinion 
was generally adopted; and, from 
this general belief, the remedy 
they propoſed became more neceſ- 
ſary than ever. 

The almoſt univerſal ſpirit of 
innovation; the reforms which 
| the Emperor Joſeph had attempted, 

and was then attempting, in the 
Auſtrian Low Countries, and in 
his hereditary dominions, added 
to the other cauſes we have already 
ſooken of, and of which we have 
yet to ſpeak, contributed greatly 
to make the members of this aſ- 
ſembly wiſh to ſee an amelioration 
effected in the order of things in 
France. They have been accuſed, 
and perhaps with ſome reaſon, of 
wiſhing individually to become 
members of the States General, 
when they ſhould meet rot to ad- 
wiſe, but to act. This was natu- 
ral enough; and, if in no other 
reſpects they had good intentions, 
it is difficult to ſee why they ſhould 
be blamed for it. Let, however, 
the queſtion of individual virtue 
and wiſdom reſt where it will, the 
reſuit of ail was this, that the diſ- 
contents of the nation were greatly 
augmented by a remedy being 


| pointed out for all their ills, which 


the court ſeemed unwilling ta 
employ ; the whole bulk of the 
people looked forward to this aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates as the term of 
their woes ; ſo that every day that 
it was retarded, added to the diſcon - 


| tents and odium thrown upon the 


court and courtiers. 
In 
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In this ſtate were the finances, U their great national paſſion, vanity. 


and thus was public opinion, when 


M. de Calonne quitted his place, 
and ſoon after the kingdom. As it 
is our bulincſs to trace the cauſes 


of the diſcontents which laid the | 
i thoſe of the Emperor Auguſtus, 


foundation for the ſudden and total 


change of opinions in France, we 


ſhall not follow the Archbiſhop of 
Sens, who ſucceeded as prime mi- 
miſter, in his ridiculous attempt to 
arrange matters of finance, be- 
cauſe that would be the hiſtory of 
the blunders of a man totally ig no- 
rant of what he was about: we 
ſhall only ſay, what thouſands of 
living witneſſes can atteft, that an 
oppreſſed people found their miſe- 
ries augmented in a two-fold man- 
ner by the proſpe& of a rcmecy, 
and by that remedy being with- 


held by a court, of which the ex- | 
pences and luxury were by no. 
means concealed ; a court, where | 


the prodigality of Louis XIV. was | 


equalled, but not imitated. Louis 


XIV. was great even in his follies ; || 


he was an encourager of merit and 
talents of every deſcription, and by 
a kind of theatrical manceuvre, 
rendered his court the envy and 
admiration of all Europe. Louis 
XIV. was expenſive and cruel 
upon the great ſcale where his am- 
bition interfered ; but if he was 
the ſcourge of the nation in which 
he was born, and of the age in 


which he lived, he was alſo their 
ornament ; and his ſubjects bore | 


with patience burthens which were 


eenducive to the gratification of | 


| 


i 


| 


— 


1 
' 
j 
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The palace of Verſailles was the 
grandeſt in Europe, and its gar- 
dens the molt magniſicent; the 
flatterers whom his bounty or va- 
nity fed, compared his days with 


and in doing fo, pleaſed the nation 
as much as they pleaſed the king, 
But the court of Verſailles, in its 
latter days, had loſt regard for 


public opinion, and with that had 


vaniſhed thoſe uſeful or brilliant 
qualities by which it 1s obtained. 

Whilſt thoſe who profited by the 
ancient order of things ſeemed to- 
tally indifferent as to public opi- 
nion, and that to fo great a degree, 
that one woul have thought they 
were ignorant of its importance, 
thoſe men who wiſhed for a change, 
ſeemed inſtinctively to know which 
way to go to work ; and not a ſtone 
was left unturned, and no metizod 
untried of converting all the errors 
of the court to advantage. 

We muſt again obſerve, that the 
ſupport given by the king of France 
to the Americans, when they threw 
off the yoke of this country, had 
alſo appeared in changing the opi- 
nions of the French with reſpect to 
their own governnent. 'The Ame- 
ricans were then ſtill known in 
France by the name of the 1xsv r- 
GENTS; the king of France had 
ſupported them in their inſurrec- 
tion againſt their ſovereign, and 
had aided them in eſtabliſhing a re- 
public. The moderation of the 
Americans in their ſucceſs, the 

wiſe 


aAgainſt Louis XVI. 
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wiſe laws which they had made; 
but above all, the example of men 
who had fully ſucceeded, operated 
ſtrongly in favour of inſurrection 
and republican principles. The 
advocates of the late virtuous and 
unfortunate monarch could not de- 
ny, that he had himſelf ſupported 
an inſurrection, and been the prin- 
cipal friend of the American re- 
public; and although there was a 
difference between the two caſes, it 
admitted of a diſcuſſion which 
could not but be unfavourable to 
the king. 


Whilſt ſome ſaid that 


| 


the Americans had been ill treated 


by England, and merited ſupport, 
others argued that there never 
were any. baſtiles in America, nor 
any letters de cachet, nor any ga- 
belle; that though America had a 
right to complain, France had a 
ſtill greater right; and that the 
king who had ſupported the cauſe 
of liberty on the other fide of the 
Atlantic, ought not to preſerve the 
power of oppreſſing his own ſub- 
jets. Theſe arguments ſeemed 
pretty convincing ; for nobody 
could fay that there ever had been 
abuſes in America that were in any 


ſhape to be compared to thoſe in | 


France. The advocates of the 
French monarch were thus reduced 
to filence ; for cither Louis XVI. 
ated wrong in ſupporting the 
cauſe of ſreedom, or the cauſe of 
freedom ought to be ſupported 
While this 
and other reaſonings took place 
among a certain ſet of men, the 


{ 


** 
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| great majority of the people de- 
cided the matter by a very ſhort. 


mode: © Inſarrection was in all 
caſes,” ſaid they, © inſurrection 
te and liberty was liberty, and the 
* king who kept from his own 
t people what he had waſted 
their blood and treaſure to pro- 
eure for ſtrangers, was a tyrant, 
* and fo it was lawful and right 
to force him to give them what 
ce they wanted.“ 

Thus we have ſeen, that, previ- 
ous to the revolution, every thing 


became unavoidable. We mult 
next examine into the immediate 


that ſo ſoon aſter took place. 

Firſt of all, it is to be obſerved, 
that though all parties wiſhed for 
liberty, they were unacquainted 
with what 7rze freedom is; the 
firſt principles of it were miſunder - 
ſtood, and therefore, while they 
were ſeeking liberty with all the 
energy which fo good a cauſe in- 
ſpires, it was not difficult for de- 
ſigning and ill intentioned men to 
lead them far beyond the mark at 
which they wiſhed to aim. 

Of thoſe ambitious and deſigning 
men who were inclined to miſlead 
the people, and who had the 
means of doing it, the Duke of 
Orleans muſt be confidered as the 
chief; poſſeſſed of revenues equal 
to royal, he was diſtinguiſhed for 
moſt of thoſe low vices (carried to 
a great exceſs) which are in gene- 


| ral only to be found in the lower 
| claſs 


favoured a change, which therefore 


cauſe of the violence of the change 


— — a 
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claſs of 3 Keery nk 
in ſociety has the vices natural to 
itſelf; but this Duke, as if to ſhew 
mankind what an affemblage of 
vice might be produced in the ſame 
perſon, had the vices of all the dif- 
ferent ranks of ſociety. Firſt prince 
of the blood, he was a faithleſs and 
cowardly chief of a wicked faction; 
a bad huſband to an excellent wife; 
a bad father; the murderer of a 
near relation, that he might inhe- 
rit his fortune; given to every fort 
of knavery in regard to the tenants 
upon his eftate ; a gambler, without 
honour or integrity, and full of al! 
the tricks practiſed by the loweſt of 
the fort, He had but one crime to 
add to theſe, of which he was guilty, 
that of murdering his ſovereign. 
An enemy to the king, whoſe per- 
ſonal character he diſliked, as it was 
a reproach to his own, and to the 
queen, from motives of pride, he 
longed for an occaſion to humble 
both. Far from being deſtitute of 
talents, poſſeſſing energy and ac- 
tivity, which are frequently allied 
to a bad diſpoſition, he ſeized with 
alacrity and avidity the firſt mo- 
ment of trouble, to put himſelf at 
the head of a party. 

After many attempts to arrange 
the finances, but without ſucceſs, it 
was at laſt reſolved to recall Mr. 
Necker, in order to reconcile the 
people to the new taxes, or at leaſt 
that he might by his influence with 
monied men procure a loan ; and 
it is from this time that the Revo- 


—— — 


lution ought properly to be dated; 


— 
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maſſacred, 
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as ten it was, that the court loft all 
its power, and was completely in 
the hands of its enemies ; for, from 
that day forward, the ſame faction 
which has fince overturned every 
thing, began openly to cabal and 
to act; and though the heroes that 
we are now going to ſee ſtrutting 
upon the ſtage, have been fince 
guillotined, put to 
flight, or have periſhed by their 
own hands, that does not prove 
that they were not exactly of the 
ſame band with thoſe who have 
guillotined them, or put them to 


flight; and in following them thro? 


their different windings, we ſhall 


prove that they were all zutrin/ically 


made a difference; that the ſame 


| 


the ſame; that private intereſt and 
particular circumſtances only have 


men aſſumed the guiſe of a philo- 
ſopher or an aſſaſſin according as 
occaſion required; and that the 
principles laid down by the firſt in- 
novators, in the firſt moments of 
their power, led to the laſt and 
greateſt crimes, of which, any of 
what we call the ſect of Jacobins 
have been guilty. | 


CHAE 6 
Necker's adminiſtration of ffnance 
His politics Nis alliance with the 
Duke of Orleans - Popularity of 
the Duke—He puts himſelf ai the 
head of the reformers and factious, 
and protects them Election to the 
Hates general Intrigues of the 
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ROM the time that Lewis the 


Sixteenth found himſelf com- 


pelled by public opinion, and his 


own neceſſities, to recall M. Neck- and as it was alſo well known that 


er, he was no longer the ruler of 
France; and what was ſtill 
the whole tribe of courtiers loſt their 


influence alſo, not with the king, 


but upon public affairs. M. Ne cker, 


too well acquainted with the urgent 


reaſons of his recall, to be ignorant 


of his importance, or to fear his 


being diſmiſſed, acted entirely as a | privilege to thoſe who made ſo ill 


in outward 


maſter ; not, indeed, 


more, 


ſhew, for he affected a ſtiff and phi- | 


loſophical modeſty and fimplicity | 
of manners: but in reality, his 
opinion was law, and the king was 


exactly reduced to the ſtate of a 


bankrupt who had ſurrendered his 
effects to his creditors. 

M. Necker found in the royal 
treaſury, on his entering upon office 
as comptroller-general for the ſe- 
cond time, only about ſixteen thou- 
ſind pounds ſterling in caſh, which 


was equal only to the current ex- 


pences of a few hours. As the moſt 


conſummate ignorance of affairs was 


alone capable of having reduced the 
treaſury to ſo empty a ſtate, on his 
arrival it was ſoon replenithed ; not 
that M. Necker enjoyed the ſame 
confidence as when formerly i in the 
ſime place in more proſperous times, 
but that he had ſufficient credit and 
reſource for any momentary ſupply. 


—b—— 
This was in tle month of Auguſt, 
in the year 1788 : the recall of the 
baniſhed members of parliament, 
and an apparent peace amongſt par- 
ties ſoon ſucceeded. As the neceſ- 


| fity cf preſerving M. Necker at the 


head of affairs was generally known, 


no danger was to be apprehended 
of being puniſhed by him for any 
freedom of ſpeech, or of the preſs, 
Paris became a ſort of debating 
club ; every opinion was diſcuſſed 
there, and every aſſertion hazarded 
with boldneſs and raſhneſs, which 
plainly ſhewed that 1t was a new 


an uſe of it. 

Although M. Necker was, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, miniſter of finance, 
he was, in fact, ſole miniſter ; or 
rather, if it had not been ſor the 
fake of form, he was the whole 


council, and the king was only there 


to lend His fignature when it was 
wanted. If M. Necker had ſor- 
merly ſuffered in his importance 
from not occupying a ſeat in coun- 
eil, he now was amply compenſated, 
for he, in fact, occupied all the ſeats. 
The automata around were all mov- 
ed by ihe man, to whom both king 
and people looked up for a deliver- 


' ance from a ſtate of very diſagree- 


able embarraſſment. 

If there are perſons, who yet re- 
collecting the enthuſiaſm which the 
name of Necker once inſpired, feel 
hurt at what has ſince happened to 
him, let them put their minds at 
eaſe; for M. Necker, by entering 


into 
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irſto a cabal with the Dake of Or- ing together at the beginning, yet it 
leans, whoſe vices and villanies he || is not from that to be inferred, that 
well knew, has himſelf ſet the ſeal their turpitude was equal; for be- 
updn his boaſted morality and vir- || tween them there certainly was a 
tue. The agents of the faction that wide difference; their conduct was 
oppoſed the court, promenaded the || the ſame while they thought their 
buſts of ihe philoſopher and the de- objects the ſame, but they were dif- 
bauchee together; they were equally | ferent. M. Necker did not conceal 
ded the idols of the people, and of the || his object (though he concealed 
| ſame portion of the people; they | his meaſures as much as he could), 


— CCC — —— — 
— —— 


50 both ſpoke the fame fort of lan- which was a new order of things, 
ting guage to the people, and appeared || more iavourable to general liberty, 
eg Y like two meſſengers o Heaven, ſent over which he thought to preſide. 
ded I down to cure the wounds of the ö He had the vanity to imagine that 
ich ſtate, and alleviate the miſeries 0: || public opinion would be always at 
Dm f individuals. his command, that he was to be 
ill 4 Amongſt the ſtrange propenſities the regenerator of France, and that 
which the French carry to excels, is || the aſſembly of the lates general 
0. that of being led away by ſound | would allow itſelf to be governed 
e, and ſhow. Thoſe who knew the | by him. 
6 two chiefs in queſtion, compared] DMT. Neckar knew the art of ſtock- 
10 tuem to the quack doctor and the jobbing well, and the intrigues of 
te merry andrew of a fair; and ihe the court a little, but he knew no- 
1 ſimilitude was not a bad one, for thing at all of his influence with 
1 they completely duped the lookers || the people, when they once ſhould 
S on, by appearing what they never || have no more uſe for his finance. 
L were, nor ever wiſhed to be; and || manceuvres, or when once the court 


by giving them remedics that were || ſhauld be humbled, and his aſſiſt- 
worſe than the diſcaſe. ance ſhould be no longer neceſſary, 
M. Necker, it is certain, had No man in a time of political diffi- 
enough of virtue and good inten- ¶culty had leſs reſource than Necker 
tion to have preferred ſerving the || he was clumſy, wſcleis, and incon- 
people to doing them an injury, || venient, and conſequently was 
provided the one and the other had the firft public man whom the res 
equilly ſerved his own ambition; |! yolutioniſts diſcarded from their 
but where-ever theſe two objects ſervice with diſgrace. 
have come in competition, he has The Duke of Orleans, on the 
uniformly given the preference to other hand, had no idca of efta- 
what concerned molt his own per- f bliſhing order, but diſorder; ** Mats 
{on. Though the two firit heroes || e aber muell, aid Philip, aud 
of inſurrection were capable of act- N I will ſh in ii.“ D' Orleans truſted 
D 2 to 
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to his money, his intrigues, his a- 
gents, and his new-fangled popu- 
larity, for profiting of whatever 
chances a ſtate of diſorder might 


throw in his way. This was pre- 


ciſely the view of that immenſe 
number of innovators who ſo ſoon 
after appeared; all of them calcu- 
lated right as to the firſt outſet of 
the affair, but every one of them 
was miſtaken as to the ultimate 
conſequences. It was a picture, 
in which the immenſe revenues and 
riches of France were repreſented 
as wreſted from the hands of the 
king and his feeble court, by men 
of energy and enterprize. The ac- 
cumulated riches and honours of a 


- thouſand years lay all before them, 


and the means of poſſeſſing them 
feemed eaſy by the intervention of 
the good people of Paris, whoſe 
opinion was entirely in their fa- 
vour. Pleaſed wich the view of fo 


and d'Orleans, who calculated that 
he could always rule the mob, were 
equally miſtaken in the end: but 
in the firſt part of their experiments 
their road was the ſame, deſtruc- 
tion of the preſent order was the 
object; and, in planning this, the 
latter months of 1788, and the be- 
ginning of 1789, were employed. 
Whilſt the two chiefs were oc- 
, Cupied in this manner, a number 
| of ſpeculators in anarchy, acting 
either as ſubaſterns, or for their 


; OWN proper account, were buſied 


| in preparing to aſſiſt openly, as 


ſoon as things ſhould be a little 
farther advanced. 

The aſſembly des amis des noirs, 
under the appearance of ameliorat- 
ins the ſtate of their fellow- crea- 


tures in the Weſt India iſlands, 


held meetings which had a very 
different object. This aſſembly, 
called Friends of the Blacks, mig ht 


rich a proſpect, and giddy with with more propriety have been 


fuch a variety of objects, be eye 


did not perceive the GALLOWS and 
the GUILLOTINE, the PONIARD 
and the TORCH, that were in the 
back ground. The people, obedi- 
ent to their leaders when they com- 
manded plunder, ſeemed to them a | 
certain means of acquiring wealth 
and power; but they did not ſee 
that this ſame people would 1n the 
end turn againſt themſelves, and 
tear from them the fruits of their 
firſt exceſſes. * M. Necker, who 
thought he had influence enough 
to overturn the Chriſtian religion, 


| | termed the enemies of the whites: 
it was a ſchool for equality and 
abſurdity. There, people of diffe- 
reat ſexes, and of all ranks, might 
be admitted; but it was exprefly 
forbidden to take off the hat or 
| ſalute the company; ſo that Briflot 
| and conſorts, ſpeculating on the re- 
voluti ons they could bring on, and 
the plunder they could gain, were 
| jumbled into one aſſembly with the 
virtuous Madame de la Rochtau- 
cauld, without more ceremony than 
' porters in the tap room of an ale- 
; houte, 


— — — — 
— 


and eſtabliſh another in its place, 


The 
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and of ſtupid torpidity, into Which 
men of rank and fortune had fallen, 
who no longer now made any noiſe, 
or appeared to be of any import- 
ance, leit the held open to adventu- 
rers, Who had occaſion to ſpeculate 
upon the public mind; and as cre- 
dulity, and the diſpoſition to adopt 
whatever is new, have always been 
known to predominate in Paris, it 


was therefore neceſſary to attract 
public attention by what was ex- 
traordinary: in the center from 
which moſt of the ſaſhions, the cuſ- 
toms, and rules of behaviour in 
modern Europe have come, it would 
have been difficult to eſtabliſh any 


thing more new than a total d:fre- 
gard to every cuſtom, and to every 
form, neceſſary not only for polite- 
neſs but even for decency in ſocie- 
ty. The cloak of humanity and 
philoſophy reconciled people to this 
in ſome degree, and they began to 
reaſon on the natural equality and 
artificial inequality of man; ſo that 
to the diſcontents occaſioned by real 
evils, and the hopes of bettering 


| their ſituation, people began to 


unite that ſort of modern philoſophy 
which has ſince led to ſuch fata 
extremes. 

The great art of beginning com- 
motions conſiſts in ſeducing the 
minds of men by the appear auce of 
what is good and virtuous, and of 
what will make them happy; but 
above all, of what ſuits the intcre ft, 
or flatters the paſſions of the greater 
number. It was in correſpondence 


— 


The ſtate of ſenſeleſs inactivity, 


with this plan, that the words li- 
berty, equality, rights of man, hu- 
manity, virtue, friends and brothers, 
univerſal benevolence, &c. were per- 
petually in the mouths of the firſt 
innovators. The people believed 
they faw a number of beneficent 
deitics deſcended from heaven to 
give them happineſs, and ſell them 
bread and wine at half price; and 
confequently, they were prepared, 
whenever the occaſion ſhould offer, 
to aid and aſſiſt with all their might 
in a reform, (for the revolution 
was announced under that ſpecious 
name) that promiſed fo great an ad- 
vantage, and which they conſidered 
as being founded upon right and 
j.ſtice. 

With regard to M. Necker, as 
well as moſt ot thoſe who worked 
in the revolution, (to uſe their own 
expreſſion, travailler là revolution) 


people are apt to attribute to de- 


ſign and to diſtant project what 
only aroſe from neceſſity or particu- 
lar circumſtances ; and the proof of 


this is, that every one of the lead- 


ers of the revolution has fallen a 
facrifice to the reſults of his own 
principles, which reſult was there- 
fore not foreſcen: another proof 
of the ſame thing ariſes from this, 
that the greater number ſeem to 
have had no fixed plan, only to deſtrey 
order, and empliy the occaſion to ad- 
vantage. Thus the pickpocket cre- 
ates a conſuſion in a crowd, and 
truſts to his own dexterity for the 
profits which he may reap from it. 
M. Necker was intereſted in hum- 

bling 
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bling the court, and riſing as a fort || 
of dictator between the king and 


— 3 


——— 
— —— — 


were firſt ht. are therefore 
not by any means to be deſpiſed ; 


people; but he was intereſted, and | and there {-cms to have been very 
that deeply too, in preſerving the great reaſon, fince the ſtate was 


— | 
force of a government, the reins 
of which were in his own hands. 


— _——— 


to give each an equal ſhare of 


It was during the rigour of wal power that it might preſerve itſelf. 


winter of n that M. Nec- 
ker arranged his plan for the mode 
of aſſembling the ſtates general; 
fearing that if they were called in 
the ancient form, the nobility and 
clergy would prevent innovation: 


he gave it as his opinion, that the 
[ 


third ſtate, as it was called, or the 


commons, ſhould have a double 


repreſentation ; that is, be repre- | 
ſented by as many deputies as the 
other two. 

Whilſt mankind has been im- 
proving in arts, fciences, and, 
amongſt others, the art of leading 
each other into errors by a falſe 


The fates general, 


| 


until now, 
had conſiſted of exactly equal num- 
bers of deputies from the clergy, 
the nobility, and the third ſtate 
or commons.z and it was upon 
overtui ning this mode, that M. 
Necker depended for humbling 
the court. 

| M. Necker was unwilling to 


| ſequence of this buſineſs upon him- 
elf; he therefore adviſed calling 
a new SOON of tne notables in 
order to regulate the method of 
calling the fiztes general, hoping 
that it would be ealy to make that 


philoſophy and metaphyſical argu- 
ment, we do not find that they 
have improved much in common 
ſenſe; there are even ſome rea! ons 
for thinkirg, that it is become 
more rare than it was formerly. 
As cowmon ſenſe ariſes from the 
action of the mind upon itſelf, and 
upon the objects which naturally 


come beſore it, that methodical | 


way in which peop'e are brought 
up to ſpeak about every thing, 5 
to judge of every thing, 8 
the mind from keeping itſelf com- 
pany, as it were, and under the in- 
fluence only of facts and obſorva- 
tions forming a judgment. The 


— 
— — —— —N 


aſſembly chuſe the mode which he 


ever, he was diſuppointed; the no- 
les did not thiuk proper to de- 


himſelf approved. 


ö termine it in his favour; ſo that, 


after having called them together 
on purpoſe to follow their advice, 

ne diſmiſted them on purpoſe to 
follow his own ; for he was of too 
obſtinate a difpalition to abandon 
his plan fo caſily. 

The double repreſentation of 
the third ſlate having been re— 
folved upon, letters for their 
election were expedited. N. 
Necker had publiſhed his reaſons 
for changing the form, a precau- 


old tines, when the ſlates general tron ſuihcieatly uſeleſs, as the for 


greater 


. © 
compoſed of three different orders, 


take the reſponſibility and the con- 
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greater number wiſhed it; thoſe | 


who did not wiſh it had no means 
of oppoſing him; and his reaſons 
were too flimſy to convince any 
one. It was evident, that by 


giving double the number of voices 


to one party united in intereſt, the 
other two, who were not in one 
intereſt, muſt ſink under tne con- 
teſt, That was preciſely what 
every thinking man expected, and 
what M. Necker wiſhed. He was 
the miniſter of the people, and he 
thought to govern their deputics 
as he had governed their king ; 
but he was not long before he diſ- 
covered his miſtake. 

In the election of deputics every 
thing was againf the court and the 
novility. 
who acted for the court, favoured 
the election of Proteſtants, of poor 
clergymen, and of lawyers; in 
order the better to have them at 
his command, and in order to be 
the more certain of humbling the 
rich proprietor and dignifed cler- 
gyman. In this laſt hope he was 
not deceived ; but in the former he 
was, as we {hall ſoon fee. 

The Duke of Orleans, with his 
extenſive lands, great revenues, 
and numerous dependents, made 
great efforts every where. Ac- 
cuſtomed to intrigues, and ſur- 
rounded with men who were fo 
too, he ſucceeded wonderiully in 
a country where election manceu- 
vres, ſo diſgraceful to thote that 
employ them, were little known. 


As the mancuvres at a horie-race | 


and at an election are very much 


M. Necker, the miniſter 


— — 
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of one ſtamp, the duke, Who was 
always ſurrounded by jockies, 
gamblers, and men of fuch de- 
{cription, ſucceeded pretty well.— 
He was alſo grand matter of the 
order of maſonry, and had, by 


that means, a good opportunity, 


at a very ſmall expence, of giving 


a bias to the elections in different 


| parts. 


- _ 


The lovers of change, having 
all the ſame cant phraſes at com- 
mand throughout the kingdom, 
eaſily knew each other; and, as if 
by a fort of ſympathy, without 
any previous arrangement, they 
lent aid to each other; ſo that in 
the election matters, the great ma- 
1071ty was on the ſide of reform and 
change. 

Great, however, as all the efforts 
and exertions of M. Necker and 
the duke were, they never could 
have had any conſiderable degree 
of ſucceſs, had the proprietors of 
lands and the dignified clergy ſet 
(criouſty about getting themtelves 
choſen; but they neglected this 
opportunity of ſerviag their coun- 
try entirely, whether through ig- 
norance of the neceſſity of exer- 
tion, through indolence, or truft- 
ing to ſome other method of pre- 
ſerving their weight in the ſtate, 
or to acombination of all the three, 
the fact was exacliy as it is related; 
perſons were repreſented, but pro- 
perty was not; and as property 
cannot protect itſelf, the ruin which 
it has experienced is not any great 
reaſon for aſtoniſhment. | 

Amongg 
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_ erudition, but no religion; cruel 


to fill up the laſt place that was 


ſtill adhered to, for the electors to 
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Amongſt the deputies who were 
by the duke's intereſt elected to the 
ſtates general, was a man who, to 
the cauſe of anarchy, was worth 
an hoſt ; a man of taciturnity, cold 
diſpoſition, a clergyman with much. 


and a metaphyfician, determined 
to ſtick at nothing to advance his 
fortunes, and capable of laying 
deep plans and guiding their exe- 
cution. Such a man was the Abbé 
Seyeyes, elected deputy for Paris, 


vacant. 
When deputies were choſen, it 
was the ancient cuſtom, and _ 


draw up their intentions and their 
wiſhes in the form of inſtructions, 
which were called caniers ; theſe 


| his villanous duplicity ; and thoſe 
who knew him not, were as much 


| 


— — 


were intended as a rule for the con- 
duct of the repreſentatives, and by | 
a compariſon of the different ca- 
hiers, by extracting and comparing 
their contents, the real withes of 
the nation might have been known. 

The duke of Orleans, by his fi- | 
tuation, had a right to give a ca- 
hier to ſome of the deputies cho- | 
ſen on his eſtates, and it was there 
that he made his great ſtroke at 
popularity. . 'The Abbe Seyeyes 
was fazd to have compoſed it, and it 
is more than probable that he did 
ſo ; but whoever was its author, 
the duke gave the example of the 
firſt prince of the blood Randing up 
the advocate of the rights of the 
people againſt his on intereſt. 
Thoſe who knew his real character 


* 
* 


vented exclamations of wonder at 


aſtoniſhed at his virtue and philan- 


thropy. The lower claſs were 
in ecſtacy, and he obtained by his 
popularity amongſt the fiſh-women 
and ſellers of fruit, the title of 
King of the Markets, (Roi des 
Halles) which, to thoſe who know 
Paris, will appear equivalent to 
king of the rabble. 

Previous to the opening of the 
ſtates general, when public expec- 
tation and anxiety were wound to 
its higheſt pitch, a pamphlet made 
itsappearance, written by the Abbe 
Seyeyes, compoſed with much 
art, plauſibility, and falſe reaſon- 
ing, and entitled, What is the 
third flate ? This title plainly im- 
plied the queſtion of the impor- 
tance of the people at large.— 
« The third ſtate,” ſays he, in 
this pamphlet, © is at preſent as 
„ nothing—it ought to be every 
ce thing, and it only wants to be 
„ ſomething.” 

Such a pamphlet, printed and 
ſpread abroad with the money of 
ihe duke, at ſo important a period, 
and when men were yet unuſed to 
inquiries of this ſort, could not but 
excite great notice; it was accord- 
ingly conſidered as a maſter-piece 
of arzument and philoſophy, and 
Monſieur P Abbe was conſidered 
as the moſt profound metaphyſician 


of the age, the ableſt ſtateſman, 


and the moſt liberal- minded writer 
who had ever enlightened the hu- 
man race. 

(To be continued in our next.) 
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LIVES AND CHARACTERS. 


— —————— — 


WE have thought proper to begin with the life 
of Konks PIERRE, not throu 2h any deſign to augment the deteſta- 
tion which the Reader may feel towards tie Heroes of the Revolution, 
but as being the only man that has actually, during the whole of it 
ſhewn himſelf in his true colours, uncovered and uncontrouled, — 
He was in the year 1789, o and gr, reckoned a true patriot, but of 
tas humane a character to ſerve his country effectually. The ſame 
men who judged thus of him, called Louis XVI. a tyrant ; ſuch are 
the errors into which men run, when they miſtake words jor things, 
and give that credit to patriotic declarations which ſhould only be 
In all revolutions, we find the man who 


given to virtuous actions. 


latters the paſſions of the people, does it only to decei os them, and that 


he conceals'the mind of a deſpotic demon, under the appearance of a plain 


patriot. THIS RULE,” HISTORY SAYS, © IS ALMOST WITHOUT 


EXCEPTION.” 


k 5 Yr"? 1 . 2 
The LITE and CHARAcTER FHTROBES PIERRE. 


Rog ES PIERRE, Eaſt or Weſt Indies; and it is cer- 
| tain that his fanuly never had any 


} 


AXIMILIAN 

was born in the town of Arras, 
(formerly ſo famous for its wove f accounts of him from che day that 
tapeſtry,) in the year 1759, and he diſappeared. 


was named after his father, who | A few years after this, when 


Was an Avocat or Pleading Coun- | Robeſpierre was only about nine 


years of age, his mother died and. 
left the four orphans tu be ſupported 
by two aunts, who were tar from 
ment in his profeſſion, and little ' wealthy, and by their grandfather 
eſteem from his neighbours, and | by the mother ſide, wio was a 
be ing ofa deranged turn of mind, | brewer of beer in Arras. 

he all at once left his family, a- | The ſingular circumſtance ot a 
bandoning his wife, two ſons, (of | father going of, and leaving a fa- 


whom Maximilian was the elder), mily in this deplorable manner, 


and two/ daughters, to charity and procured the good offices of many 
| of the people of the town to rear 


ſel in the courts of the province | 
of Artois, of very flender abili- | 


* — 


— 
— — 


— 


Chance for their future exiſtence. 


The route which the father took 
has never been with certainty diſ- 
covered, but it is generally be- 
lieved, that he went at laſt to the 


and educate the forſaken children ; 
and as education is exceedingly 
cheap, Robeſpierre was taught a 
little Latin, and becoming through 

E a lau- 


a 


} 
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LIVES AND CHARACTERS. 


— — — 
WE have thought proper to begin with the life 
of ROBESPLERRE, not through any deſiga to augment the de teſta- 
tion which the Reader inay feel towards the Heroes: of the Revolution, 
but as being the ny] man that has actually, during the whole of it 
ſewn himſelf in his true colours, uncovered and uncontrouled.— 
He was in the year 1789, 90 21d gr, reckoned a true patriot, but of 
tao humane a character to ſerve his cour.try effectually. The fame 
men who judged thus of him, called Louis XVI. a tyraut 3 ſuch are 
the errors into which men run, when they miltaze words jor things, 


given to virtuous actions. 
latters the paſſions of the people, dies it only to decei o them, and that 


ment in his profeſſion, and little 


and give that credit to patriotic declarations Which 
In all revolutions, we find the man who 


{iouid only be 


he conceals the mind of a 41 tic demon, under the appearance of a plain 


EXCEPTION.” 


The LIFER and CHARACTER 


AXIMILIAN ROBRESPIERRE, 

was born 1n the town of Arras, 
(formerly ſo famous for its wove 
tapeitry,) in the year 1759, and 
was named after his father, who 
was an Avvat or Pleading Coun- 
ſel in the courts of the province 
of Artois, of very fender abili- 
ties, who had but little employ- 


eſteem from his neighbours, and 
being ofa deranged turn of mind, 


he all at once left his family, a- 
bandoning his wife, two ſons, (of 


whom Maximilian was the elder), | 

and tWo daughters, to charity and 

chance for their future exiſtence. 
The route which the father took | 


has never been with certainty diſ- | | 


covered, but it is generally be- 
lie ved, that he went at laſt to the 


accounts 


by two aunts, 


by the mother fide, wi 
' brewer of beer in Arras. 


— — — — - —_ 


— 


—— — 
— — 


— 


patriot. « T'H1s RULE,” HISTORY SAYS, © 1S ALMOST WITHOUT 


FROBESEFIERRE:; 


Eaſt or Weſt Indies; and it is cer- 


| tain that his fantily never had any 


of him from che day that 
he diſappeared. 


A few years after this, when 


| Robeſpicrre was Guiy avout nine 


years of age, his mother died and, 
left the four orphans tu he 1upported 
who were tar from 
wealthy, and by their grandiather 
was a 


The ſingular circumſtance ot a 
iather going off, and leaving a fa- 
mily in this deplorable manner, 


; procured the good offices of many 
| of the people of the town to rear 


and educate the forſaken children; 
and as education is exceedingly 
cheap, Robeſpierre was taught a 
little Latin, and becoming through 

E a lau- 
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a laudable pride a tolerable good 
and indefatigable ſcholar; a ur- | 
ſary was procured for him at one 
of the colleges of Paris, where 
he might complete his education. 

From the time that he was of an 


age to ſhew Is diſpoſition, this | 


youth was remarked for a certain 


cloſeneſs of diſpoſition and ſtiff 


pride, and above all, miſtruſt and 


ſear leſt his companions ſhould | 


know his real thoughts or deſigns. 


laying plots to mortify and deceive 
his companions, and ſeemed to be 
inſtinctively a conſpirator before he 
had attained the age to become 
one by age or reflexion. 


| new ſituation the indefatigable at- 
tention to his ſtudies, which had 
made him noticed at Arras, diſtin- 
guiſbed him again; but the ambi- 
tionof being the beſt at his ſtudies, 
was the only one perceivable in 
him; for he never attempted to 
_ diſtinguiſh himſelf by any of thoſe 
amiable qualities which are eſ- 
teemed amongſt all men, but par- 
ticularly amongſt the younger part 


ö of ſociety. 
He was always remarkable for 


He was a good ſcholar, obſtinate 
and vain, without morality or vir- 
tue, which he affected to de ſpiſe, 
at the ſame time that he did not 
openly offend againſt them; his 
chief pleaſure was in ſhewing 


The moſt ſucceſsful mode of 
knowing his mind was by flattery, 
even in his younger days, and to 
queſtion him was the certain way 
of knowing nothing. He liked to 
go well drefied, and to ſhew con- 
tempt ſor other boys who were 
better clothed than himſelf, at the 
ſame time that he was haughty 
and rough to thoſe who were only 
his equals. 


himſelf mdependent of others, and 
| mortifying them by ſarcaſtic ſncers 
whenever an occaſion offered. 
Every thing is worth noticing 
in a man who has carried depra- 
vity of character farther than any 
other that ever exiſted, and therefore 
it is not undeſerving remark, that 
| Robeſpierre was equally averſe to 
the gay amuſements of the other 


Taciturn from his infancy, he 
quarrelled perpetually with his bro- 
ther and filters for being more 
loguacious than himſelf, and he 
treated them with contempt, and 
reproach on moſt occaſions, 


In the year 1770, this young 
Robeſpierre arrived in Paris, at 


| boys, and to the duties of religion 
with which the youth in the 
French ſeminaries are indeed too 
much fettered : in the former caſe, 
he refuſed to join in the gaiety of 
his companions, and in the latter, 
a ſullen and paſſive conduct was all 
that was to be obtained; and had not 


an — 


the college of St. Vaaſt, one of 
the 24 colleges joined to that of 


Louis le Grand, after the ſuppreſ- 
on of the order of Jeſuits. In this 


his immoderate ſelf- love, and fear 
of laying himſelf open to cenſure, 
prevented his openly reſuſing to 
comply with the rules of the col- 
lege, there is little doubt but that 


he 


— 


g T L . * 
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the young viper, who was one day 
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he would have done fo; for as ſoon. 


as a change that took place in the 


A letter written by Robeſpierre 
on one particular occaſion is worth 


college, left him a litile more at || preſerving. 


liberty, he openly ſet himſelf a- 
gainſt all ſort of religious exerciſes, 

A diſpoſition that hated all ſu- 
periority, and all ſuperiors, was 
one of the moſt marked lines of 
this young man's character. To be 
his maſter was ſufficicnt to become 
his enemy, and he perſecuted al! 


and obliging manners, ſeemed to 
court the favour of their ſuperiors. 
To be a benefator was, with Ro- 
beſpierre, the next great crime 
after that of being a maſter, and 
Monſieur l' Abbé Proyart, one ot 
the profeſſors of tlie college, was 
both. This gentleman, to whom 
Robeſpierre had been recommend- 
ed, having perceived viſible marks 
of poverty in the extreme, applied 
for ſome pecuniary aid for him to 
the good biſhop of Arras, and was 
not denied, though the biſhop ob- 
ſerved, that he had frequently 
heard ſpeik of the young man as 
being ſtudious, but not virtuous ; | 
to which the profeſſor anſwered, 
it was true, but that probably a 
little time would work a change. 


Charity does not long hold a | 


conteſt Wich want and miſery ; ſo 
the biſhop continued to be uſeful to 


to take a terrible revenge for that 
unſufferable diſtinction of rank 
and fortune which put him in 
heed of aid, and gave to others 


thoſe, who by their complaiſance, , 


| 


To Mr. 1'Azre PRoYaRT, at 
St. Denis, 


Paris, April 11, 1778. 


| 
40 8 IR, 
«] learn that the biſhop of Ar- 
* ras is in Paris, and I wiſh much 
© to ſee him, but have not a coar 
in which I can go out; beſides 
„ which, 
„things, and I hope you will take 
the trouble to come and explain 
ce this my ſituation to him, that ! 
„ may obtain what I want, in or- 
« der to appear in his preſence. 
« 1 am with reſpect, 
„Sir, | 
«Your very humble ſervant, 


| «© Deg ROBESPIERRE,” 


The man who ſince then hzs ſent 
half the elergy of France into the 
other world, was thus not above 17 
years ag in this humble and de- 
pendent fituation 3 and it is a terri- 
bie reflection on human nature that 
ſo much ingratitude and ferocity 
are to be found in man. 

When, during the vacation, the 
Abbé Proyart was at Arras, of all 
ihe ſtütlents of the college who did 
not wait upon him, Robeſpierre 
was the only one, although he was 
alſo the moſt obliged of any. 

The vanity of dreſs was, whillt 
at college, one of the marked pro- 
penfities of Robeſpierre; though 
moſt of his companions, to fave ex- 


— 


| 


pence, wore no powder in their hair 


the power of aiding. | 


| E 2 he 
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he had himself dreſſed out elegantly |] 
as to the head, when his coat and 
ſhoes were pierced with holes ; an 
error into which the moſt conſum- 
mate vanity, joined to a tntal 1g- 
norance of what is decent and 
proper, could alone have led any 
one. 

It is a curious circumſtance, that 
in the year 1775, when Louis XVI. 
alter the coronation, made his 
entry in Fate into Paris, with the 
queen; and on his page was 
watied upon by the profeſo 4 
ſtudents of the college, this young 


— — dr. tcearw-4 -— 


! 


the eloquence of the bar, fac as it 
' then was in Paris, filled up the 
| remainder of his time, until he re- 
| turned to Arras to follow out the 
profeſſion of advocate which was 
that of his father, 

He firſt took up reſidence in the 
houſe of one cf his aunts, who 
had married a doctor. But his firſt 
attempts at the bar were without 
any of that ſucceſs which his va- 
nity made him hope for; and his 
conſtent attempts to ſhine made 
him both rediculous and diſguſt- 
ing. In vain did he attempt to 


moniizr was pitched upon to re- 


peat velore the king ſome com- 


get employment amongſt the cler- 
g/ (he gentry, or reſpectable 


plimeni2ry verſes, compoſed fo; | people of the town and province; 


the oc on, which his maje':y 
received „ th much good rature 
and condeſcenhon. 

Th-ugh thute who have written 
the 4necdotes and life of Robel- 
pierre, have in general conidered 


him as a man of inferior talents, yet 


they ſeem to have been miſtaken; 
otherwiſe, with his indigence, and 
other diſadvantages, in a college, 
where the carcer was open to all, 
it is extraordinary that he ſhould 
be honoured in this caſe with the 
preference: indeed we may ſafely 
ſay, it is impoflible that it could be 
ſo, unleſs he had been in fact a 
man both of abilities and induſtry. 

Our young dictator avoiding the 
ſtudy of the difficult ſciences, at- 
tached himſelf with eagerneſs to 


| his vanity and bad heart were well 
| known to o many, and ſuſpected by 
all. 

Fruſtrated in his attempts to get 
good and reſpectable buſineſs to 
do, he ſet to work to protect the 


| guilty, and became the advocate 
and defender of the vicious and 
the wicked; and ſtill, not having 
ſufficient occupation for his reſtleſs 
mind, he formed to himſelf ima- 
ginary cauſes, on Which he wrote 
memonials ſubverſive of morality, 
religion, and the order of ſociety. 
He wrote in delence of the plura- 
| lity of wives, and the legitimacy 
| of adulterons haftards; and by a 
| fort of mixture of modern philo- 
 fophy, with derangement of moral 
principles, he attacked that uſeful 


—— — — —— — — 
— — 


the philoſophy that, for the laſt | prejudice which attaches infamy 


half century, has been gaining | 
ground. This, and the ſtudy of | 


to the criminal who ſuffers under 
f the nands of public juſtice, 


j X Robeſpierre 
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Robeſpierre, e found | ſtances, Robeſpierre, like many 
means to hecome member of the | other provincial advocates, pro- 


— — — 


academy of Arras; an honour no | cured himſelf to be choſen, To 


doubt, though not a very great one; | endeavour, as has been done, to 
yet it ſtill is a proof that he not prove that Robeſpierre procured 
only had abilities, but alſo the his honour by mean and low in- 
means of making them ſubſervient | trigue, and by flattering the paſ- 
to his ambition and vanity.“ ſions of the loweſt of the people, 

Indigent in reality, Robeſpiecre | . would be abſurd; for though it 
affected as other vain men gene- || were true, as it probably is, it is 
rally do, a contempt for eaſe and | only what all the others did, and 
riches, and an auſterity of life what men in fimilar ſituations al- 


| 


— — — — 


| 


which he never quitted intirely, 
when more at his eaſe, and Which 
he again betook himſelf to when 
ruling lord and maſter of all France. 

The revolution, which began 


with the aſſlembly of the ſtates ge- 


neral, opened a new career of 


ambition for this laborious, inde- to 


latigable, but unſacceſsful adyo- 
cate, who had neither friends nor 
fortune, and who would acknow- 
ledge no malter, nor could brook 


any ſuperior; and wio, even 


whilſt unable to obtain common 


attention to his pleading at the 
bar at Arras, had been heard to 
ſay, that he aſpired to the molt 


honourable employment in the par- 


liarnent of Paris. 


When the aſſembly of the ſtates 
general was called, the people G6: 
importance in the 
provinces did not ſcem to have 


property and 
perceived the neceſſity of getting 
themſelves choſen; and as the ge- 
neral ſpirit of the times favoured 
the choice of men of low circum- 

* It was by flattering a M de ſoſſeux, 
the profeito of rhetor!c, and me r ber of 


the academy, that Robeſpierte became 
z member. 


| ways will do. 


It is an abſurdity in thoſe who 


j ſtart back with horror at the rela- 


1 
tion of the crimes and atrocities 


of Robeſpierre, to endeavour to 
rob him of every ſort of merit; for 
if he had not had any, how was he 
have ſoreſeen the importance 
and advantages 04 making ſuch a 
| froggle ? or what is ſtill more, 
ih ave ound the means of doing it? as 
| 


money, which in general is the main 

' ſpring, made no part of his means. 
Robeſpicrre, without a thorough: 

i Knowledge of mankind, judged of 
| othe ers by 


Nmimſelt: vain and | loving 


Fa be flattored, he was a great flat- 


terer, rendering evil for good, and 


\ doing ſervices only when impelled 
by fear or intereſt; he counted not 
upon any man's friendſhip, buf 
alvays upon his intereſt, and viler 
With ſuch a crced, con- 
cerning the human e in 
| moderate or virtuous times, Ro- 
beſpierre was formed for remain- 
ing below mediocrity ; but when 
the whole nation was, as if by ma- 
gic, converted into a bear garden, 

where 


1 [ct fad ns. 
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that Robeſpierre ſet out for Paris, he 
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where the ferocity and violence of 
the combatants was equalled by 
their bad faith and ingratitude, 
Robeſpierre was equally qualified 
to ride aloft; for he had painted 
men in his own idea before the re- 
volution, juſt as they happened to 
become after it began; ſo that he 
was at once, and for once perfectly 
in his element. 


— 


On the point of ſetting out for 
Paris, our dictator found that he 
had no money to pay his fare in 
the Diligence, nor even a trunk 
in which he could put his clothes ; 
however, by the means of one of 
his fiſters, he procured 10 louis d'ors 
and a trunk, only about two hours 
betore the time that he muſt have 
ſet out on foot, in order to become 
the dictator and deſpotic ruler of 
France. 

What refeRions ariſe here to the 
thinking mind, on the viciſſitudes 
and changeable nature of human at- 
fairs! In the month of May 172g, 
we ſoe an obſcure individual, reduc- 
ed to the neceſſity of borrowing a 
few guineas and a trunk* in order 

* At ten o'clo:k on the evening 


had not yet received the 10 louis d'ors, 

nor the trunk : his things had previouſly 

taken down to put inthe trunk. The 

effects were as follow: 

A black coat, a good deal worn. 

A ſecond-hand dyed black velveret coat. 

A ſatin waittcoat, almoſt new. 

An old waiſtcoat of Rag de St. Maur. 

A pair of black cloth breeches, 

Ditto, velveret, ditto, very old. 

Six ſhirts, ſtockings, and pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, pretty good. 

Three pair of filk. itockings, one pair 
almoſt new. 

Two pairs of ſhoes, one of which new 


been packed up in a bundle, and were 


. 


— 


to accompliſh his journey to Paris 


in a wretched Diligence, not ſo 
god as an Engliſh broad-wheeled 
waggon, and at the ſame time, we 
ſee the brilliant and heedleſs court 
of Lows XVI. almoſt at as much 
pains to deſtroy itſelf, as thoſe in- 
triguing men, who were arriving in 
wreiched Diligences from all parts 


of France, were to deſtroy it. Louis 
XVI. had no bad intentions, and 
he judged of others by himſelt, 
and imagined that all thoſe whom 
he called together meant to la- 


| bour for the good of the kingdom. 


The people thought ſo too, but 
Robeſpierre and his companions 
knew better, and ſoon let the world 
ſee that their own affairs, and not 
thoſe of the nation, engroſſed their 
attention, 

Such were the relative ſituations 
of the king and Robèſpierre in 
May 1789, and before May 1793, 
Robeſpierre had beheaded the 
king, and put all the nobility of 
the kingdom to death, into a pri- 
ſon, or to exile, and he command- 
ed as ſovereign and uncontrouled 
maſter the whole of France, in 
which there was not a ſhilling of 
property, nor a ſingle perſon, that 
was not at his diſpoſal. The 


ſhoe bruſhes and ſhaving things. 4 
Papers, &c. filled the reſt of the trunk. 


queen and royal family were in a 


priſon, from which he cruelly 


dragged them out, or let them re- 
main, as 1t ſuited his own views 
or Caprice. Since the revolutions 
in the Roman Empire, we have no 
examples of any things ſimilar to 


this, and even then, nothing equal 


to it. 


It 


ä 
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It is on viewing ſuch ſtrong vi- 


ciſſitudes of fortune that the mind 
of man is imperiouſly called upon 


to deep reflection, and even the 
moſt gid dy and unthinking can- 
not avoid aſking how it happened 


that ſuch a change would take 
place ! 


This queſtion is equally impor- | 


tant to kings ard to people. A 
mild monarch was dethroned to 
make place for the greateſt monſter 


that ever ruled over men, or diſ- 


graced humanity; and yet the 
acclamations of the people were 
heaped upon the monſter who was 
ſo prodigal of their blood, and 
who had loaded a humane mo- 
narch with curfes ! Is this natural, 
is this the diſpoſition of man, will 
it be aſked? No; it is not hu- 
man nature acting under its or- 
dinary impulſe, but under the 
baneful influence of mad enthuſi- 
aſm, and falſe philoſophy. The 


crites, till it was too late for them 
to withdraw it; 


+ 
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cient companions of the college 
| ready to commence a revolution- 
ary carreer, as journaliſts and in- 
triguers, under the guidance of 
Mirabeau, and the faction of the 


Duke of Orleans: ſo that, beſides 
his ſituation as deputy to the aſ- 
ſembly, he found ſeveral ſupport- 


ers: the ſame intrigue which 


| had ſerved him at Arras in a ſmall 


circle, ſerved him now on the 
| : 
large field of the nation. 


0 


When Robeſpierre came to Paris 


he began by affecting to be a great 
man, and he imitated the cele- 
brated Franklin by wearing ſpec- 
| tacles, and the Count de Mirabean 
| by having lis head powdered in a 
' grand ſtyle; but with all this, he 
ſoon diſcovered] that his talents as 
lia politician and an orator were of 


an inferior caſt, and that he was 


not calculated to be the chief of a 


party; he therefore, determined 
to attach his fortunes to thoſe of 
French people had given its con- 
fidence to ſcoundrels and hypo- 


and they were 


obliged at laſt to applaud through 
fear, thoſe whom they had elevat- 


ed from choice, and now ſubmit- 
t. d to from neceſſity. 
ful leſſon to men in ſociety to find, 
that there are amongſt them thoſe, 
who, riſing from low ſituations by 
the confidence of their fellow-ci- 
tizens, only become more ambi- 
tious and inſatiable as they are ad- 
vanced, 

When Robeſpierre arrived in 
Paris, he ſound ſeveral of his an- 


o 
, 


| 


— 


\ 


called the ilar 


them who ſeemed the moſt able, 
and this man was Mirabeau him- 
ſelf, a man qualthed in every re- 
ſpect to ſhine in ſuch dangerous and 
difficult times. 

Robeſpierre followed Mirabeau 


into all public places, and ſeated 
It is an aw 


hiniſelf near him in the affembiy, 
flattering his patron on al dcca- 
ſions, and endcavouring to horrow 
ſome of that reputation Which Mi- 
rabeau ſo ſoon acquired when the 
revolution began. Our hero was 
at that time known Þy the name of 
ape of Mirabean in Paris, and in 
the newſpapers, as the former was 


eau of Frovence, 
(for 
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(for uh ch he was deputy), Robel- 
pierre was called the candle of 
Arras; implying that the one was 
a great luminous body, and the 
other a ſort of little 9 light. 

But what Robe ſpierre wanted in 
talents was fully {upplied by this 
ſingle circumſtance, that he had 
no heart, and conſequently none 
of his projects ever failed from 
humanity, or balancing between 
his own intereſt and that of others. 

Vith all that activity of a cr1- 
minal ambition, and that conſtant 
induſtry which had, during his 
whole life, diſtinguiſned him, Ro- 
beſpicrre was well calculated for 
ſhinivg in the Jacobin Club, of 


— 


of his irreligion, which had ſo 
much offended the people of Arras. 

A report of his perſecution of 
the church having been inſerted 
in a daily paper, the hypocrite 
wrote to the journaliſt to contra- 
dict the accuſation, and to aſlert 
his reſpect for religion, The jour- 
naliſt, inſtead of contradicting the 
report, played him a trick, and in- 
ſerted the letter word for worde in 


his journal ; ſo that Robeſpierre was 


in a worſe ſcrape than ever, being 
indanger of loſing the confidence of 
the Jacobin Club, Robeſpierre ex- 
cuſed himſelf, by ſaying, that the 
people of his province, were ſuch 
religious fanatics, that in order to 


which he very ſoon became one of || ſerve the common cauſe the better, 
the principal members and conduct- ö he was obliged to counterfeit re- 
ers, and he in particular manner ligion, and in his explanation, he 
contriv- added to Petion, then one of the 
ing the perſecution and ge of | leading men, You know what I 
the ciergy. do, and therefore yer: ought not to 
Arras was inhabited by a reli- || id what I ſap.” 
gious fort of people, ſo that Mon- | Guided ſoleiy by ambition, un- 
fieur le Depute had but little honour || reſtrained by any ſentiments of 
in his on country, to which he | honour, juſtice, or humanity ; and 
did not dare to return; though in | not even reſtrained iy that love of 
order to deccive his conſtituents, || pleaſure which made Mirabeau and 
he for once venture to eſpouſe the other Jacobins wiſh to acquire a 
cauſevl the clergy, by ſaying, © that fortune and enjoy it, Robeſpierre 
prieſis were men, and even citizens was perpetually for the molt vio- 


oa . 7 4 
as well as prieſts, and therefore he lent and extreme meaſures, flatter- 


reclaimed for them the rights of ing the people with equality and the 
humanity.” This reclamation in ſpoils of the rich. By this conduct 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf 1. 


the mouth of the chief perſecu- alone he eclipſed the Lameths, 
tor of the fervants of the church Barnave, M. Dändré, and thoſe 
was received with contempt, and original leaders of the club who 
produced no eſſect as was expected | had at firſt eclipſed him; ſo that 
and intended, but it ſerved him .as* | Robeſpicrre became one of the 
a means of contradicting the report | priacipal men,; and he and Pethion 

| were 
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crowned with a crown WY oak | the deſtiudiicn of monarchy on the 
leaves, and drawn home by the I 10th of Augiit, 1792; but until 
i rabble, being plaecd upon the top the fighting was over, we do not 
of a hackney coach, while the air | find our hero taking any very a&- 


refounded with the acclamations ; | ive part, though he was behind the 


Behold, ſaid they, the friend of the curtain one of the moſt chief ad- 

people the defender of liberty. viſers and contrivers, as well as of 
This triumphal proceſſion of the | the attack made on the king on 

friend of the people, (who after- || the 2oth of June in his palace. 


wards guillotined fo many of them), | After the 1oth of Auguſt the 


who, as it has long ſince been al- life of Robeſpierre and the hiſtory 


lowed by all ſtifled and deſtroyed of France became inſeparable: he 


liberty entirely, took place on the | aſliſted in thoſe councils which led 
laſt day of the firſt national aſſem- || to the maſſacres of September, 
bly, after which Robeſpierre be. i} where ſo many thouſands of inno- 
came a private man again, * when | cent perſons fell victims to the 
he redoubled his attention to the ij} cruelty of the few, and the cow- 
affairs of the Jacobin Club, at the ardice of the many. 


ſame time that he became one of TInthe life of Robeſpierreit would 


the writers of a newſpaper, called be uſeleſs, in this work, to give 
the DEFENDER OF THE Coxn-|| tacſe parts n wil! come much 
STITUTION, at which Rabant de | more prop „anche general hiſ— 
St. Etienne alſo laboured. tory, with which they are fo di- 


At this time Robeſpierre pre- rectly connected; we all therefore 


favour of mixt monarchy, the hy- ſhall then be told at Want when 
pocriſy of which pretenfion can- the reader will be acquainted with 
not be diſputed now, as he acted all the aQtor's as well as with this 
in direct oppoſition to nuns, as | chief workman.—Robeſpierre til} 
ſoon as he found hunſelf at liberty ö continued to propoſe o to ſecond 
to do it. Petion, the friend of the moſt violent meatures, and to 
Robeſpierre, was mayor of Paris, be the friend of all thoſe who could 
and one of the principal agents in || or would aid him; but the moment 

* Robeſpierre had been named jndge chey ceated to co- operate, or that 
in a criminal tribunal, but never acted ; they became his riv als, he deter- 


| 


| 

| | 
tended to moderate principles in paſs lightly over theſe things which 

| 


_ — 
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hie reaſon for Wich has never yet. | mined on their deſtruction. 
been in a very fatizfactory manner | 
<plained: — 4 (Io be continued in ihe next.) 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO THB 


”P ANECDOTES. 


AS it would be impoſſible in the body of Hiſtory to interſperſc . 
the numerous and intereſting anecdotes which France has furniſhe! 
during the Revolution; yet as thoſe ſhould by no means be loſt to 
poſterity, and far leſs be unnoticed by the preſent age, we have 
thought proper to give them in a detached manner, and without any 
regular connection. | 

The inſtant that the facts are not given in their place in Hiſtory, 
as each fact is to be taken by itſelf, we do not ſee any rule to be gui -· 
ded by in the order, in which they ought to follow; but it muſt 
appear always neceſſary to mention, at what period of the Revolution 


tney happened; becauſe, during the fix years which it has laſted, 
there has been a number of different ſpecics of enthuſiaſm reigne! 
in France, and each time furniſhes anecdotes conſonant to the 
reigning diſpoſition of the moment. Thus, for example, the firſt 
nine months of the Revolution, the ancient grievances were talked 
of ; ſuch as, the game laws, privileges of the nobility, and riches oi 


the clergy, together with the heavineſs of the taxes, and luxury of 


the court: when all theſe, however, were at an end, the people began 
to ſpeak of aboliſhing nobility : no taxes were paid, and the private 
fortunes of the princes, and revenucs of the clergy were open!) 
attacked. This laſted about nine months longer. The King began 
at laſt to be conſidered as the ſervant of the nation, and to be treated 
accordingly, A republic began then to be talked of; but the con- 
ſtitution being at that time finiſhed, the project was put off a few 
months longer, during which time law and conftitution were conſi- 


dered as ſacred by all thoſe who had got the upper hand in the new 


order of things; but the war carried on againſt them and the ſacred 
duty of inſurrection ſoon put an end to this. 


At 
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At the end of about two years and a half, an univerſal republic was 
talked of; and though bread and wine got dearer every day, yet the 
'reformers of mankind did not let their courage be copied by ſuch 
trifling circumſtances. The foth of Auguſt brought on a new 
| ſyſtem and new manner of converſing: the ſanſculottes, or people in 
| rags, became the ſovereigns; and rich, or decent clothing, be- 
came criminal, ſo that by degrees religion and every thing ſacred 
were hooted and laughed to ſcorn. More blobd was the order of 


the day; and treaſon, vengeance, and denounciation were uppermoſt 
with cvery one. 


| Thoſe who had demanded to be electors in 1789, and had obtained 


their demand, were now thruſt out of the aſſemblies, in order to 
make room for their breechleſs brothers; who, with clubs, had ſu- 


perceded bayonets, and who eſteemed a ragged coat more than an 
| embroidered epaulet, 


From this time there were only two ſets of people in the country 
—the oppreſſors and the oppreſied. Terror reigned throughout, and 
on the one ſide there were arbitrary and wanton cruelty, and on 
the other, trembling ſubmiſſion. Unity and indiviſibility were 
talked of, and the cries of © long live death, long live the guillotine,”? 
were heard from thoſe trembling wretches, who vainly expected by 
their abject ſubmiſſion to eſcape deſtruction. "This dark and 
gloomy period was ſucceeded by ſome return to reaſon, and men 
begun to breathe a little more frecly after the tyrant fell. "They 
now talked of their former miſery under the terrible tyrant, and 
looked forward for repoſe under a more moderate order of things, 
The Jacobins were now hunted like wild beafts, as they had them- 
ſelves hunted other citizens; and their reign ſeems to have been 
nearly ended from the month of May laſt; but ſtill, peace, order, 
and plenty, are as far diſtant as ever, and law and liberty are ſtill 
unknown. | oy, 

It is under thoſe various revolutionary epochs that we mean to 
arrange the anecdotes, dividing the revolution, as under: 

Iſt reign from July 14th, 1789, till June 1799, 11 months. 
2d reign from May, 1790, till October 1791, being about one 
year and five months, | . 
| F 2 3d reign, 
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3d x reign 21 October 17915 till this roth of Aan, 17920 
being about 10 months. | 


4th reign from the 1oth of Auguſt, 1792, till the 31ſt of May, 


1793, being that of the Briſſotine faction in power, about ꝙ months, 
5th reign, that of terror, of Robeſpierre, from the 3iſt of May, 


1793, till the 27th of July, 1794, being 13 months. 


1 + tb 
1 1 = 


6th reign, that of Talien Legendre and others, from the 27th of 1 


July, 1794, till the 27th of October, when the convention ended, 
being 15 months. 


7th reign, that of five heads for the executive power, and two! 
aſſemblies for the legiſlative; being the ſame which (till exiſts, with a þ 
limited authority, and a mutual controul of the one portion over the f 


other. | 
There have, then, been ſeven diviſions in the revolution, with 
reſpect to the principles by which thoſe who ruled have been go- 
verned: the anecdotes related Will therefore be clafſed under the-reign 
in which they happened; that being an old eſtabliſhed cuſtom, both 
in ſacred and profane hiſtory. 

Having laid aſide order in the anecdotes, we think it proper to give 


ſome of thoſe of the advanced periods of the revolution firſt ; and it 


the great majority of facts tend to throw ſhame on the French nation, 
and diſgrace the revolution, it is not our fault; but will be a proof that 
the nation has been conducted by intereſted men, who, for their 
private ends, led them on from one crime to mancher 3 As cver Was, 
and ever r will be the caſe in revolutions. 


o 
2 . * 
9 — 
1 . 
* 


The following facts which are proved to have taken place at Nantz, 
by the interrogation of witneſſes in a Court of Juſtice, will give an 
idea of France, during the Reign of Terror. As their authenticity! 18 
indiſputable, we give them place here. 


THOSE who had been the | dent, a few extracts are all that it 
agents or accomplices of the cru- is ſufficient to give, on purpoſe to 
elties of Carriere at Nantz, were form an idea of the manner in 


tried before the revolutionary tri- which France is governed. 


bunal at Paris; as from every cir- Different witneſſes, Lereque, 


bumſtance cheir culpability i is evi. Perochot, Haler, Joly, and Main- 


© _ 
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guet, confeſſed that they had par- Pa drowned. That * has 
ricipated in the horrible ſcenes and || ſerved for many drownings. The 
cruelties committed on the priſon- || new word of Nozades was invented 
ers. They confeſſed they had |! to dillinguth new crimes. That 
ſigned orders for ſhooting and for || rigorous conduct has, perhaps, re- 
drowning priſoners without any | | duced the rebels of the Vend*e to 
motive; 162 prieſts were. pillaged | deſpair, and prolonged the war 
of all their effects, and ſtrippe d with them. 

naked: their exccutioners divided | You will not forget, that Phi- 
the ſpoils amongſt themſelves. | lippes Tronc july, who is accuſed, 
'The moſt inſatiable avarice, o. was the only one, during all this 
exampled ferocity, and immcaſur- time, in the city of Nantz, who 
able ambition, a d ſire of giving | | devoted himſelf to the good of his 
a ſcope to private vengeance, a | country, without fear of atiacking 
fingular taſte for licentious feaſts, | the revolutionary committee. 

are not the only things with Which | On the 14th of Frimaire the 
the members of the revolutionary . revolutionary tribunal, of which 
committee are to be re proached d. Philippes was the preſident, con- 
theſe mOnhery attacked the virtue | demned to death fix conſpirators 
of wives and dauznters, and, to | their execution was delayed; and 
obtain mercy for rden And hul⸗ it was deliberated, whether it would 
ba; 11: 0 it was nec ſſary to ſubmit not be better to put all the priſon- 
to their ſenſual ang A com- er3 to death in a maſs. Philippes 
pany of tr-5p5, callad the company oppoted himſelf to that, ſaying, 
of Marat, « FIBER of the vileſt that the priſoners mult be judged, 
dren: of pe e was entruſted that he was their defender until 


— — — 


—— — z — 


Wit! the er of ſiſe and death, i! ſuch time as the law found them 
and ex-rcricd the moſt terrible and i grilty. Next day the committee 
unkear.!-of cruelties. | deliberated again on making all 


[ 


Trongon Condray, in pleading the priſoners periſh in a maſs; 
before the f bunal, ſays, © Many | Philippes again oppoſed it and 
cc of the accuicd are ignorant, but | withirew. He was then called 
% not guilty; you ought to ſthew by Gonlin the counter-revolutionary 
prefid ent. 

On the 131 arrived an order to 
thoot the priſoners, of whom not 


— 


— — — 
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„ tyrapts, What a true patriot is, 
and how he is favoured by jul 
& laws.” one had been condemned to death; 
One hundred fanatical prieſts, || twenty had only been impriſoned 
ſays he, who ought to have been || the night preceding, and ſome 

tranſported, were ſtripped naked, || were already acquitted. 
put into a boat with a valve that | The temporary commandant of 
opened to let in the water, and Nantz oppoſed himſelf to the exe- 
| cution 


—ů—ů— — — 
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pearance of juſtice, amuſe them 
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cation of that order, and denoun- 
ced it to the adminiſtrators. 

On the 21ſt, a new ſcene was 
ated at the houſe of juſtice, The 
committee had a Bacchanalian feaſt ; 
Goulin pulled from his pocket a 
packet of ſtring, and approaching 
the priſoners tied their hands, and 
from thence they were conducted 
with ſtrokes of ſabres to the har- 
bour ; they went into the fatal boat, 
the valve is opened, and they are 
ſwallowed up. 

Women with child were like— 
wife ſwallowed up in the Loire; 
children of ſeven, eight, nine, and 


* 


Philippes received orders on the 
27th and 29th of Frimaire to guil- 
lotine fifty-five brigands ſeized 
with arms in their hands; he re- 
monſtrated, and received more 
poſitive orders: amongſt thoſe bri- 


fourtcen years of age, and ſeven 


two days after with grief, for hav- 
ing guillotined theſe women. 

On the 25th Germinal, when 
too many truths were likely to 
come to light, Moreau de Grand- 
maiſon, a fencing-maſter and mem- 
ber of the revolutionary committec, 


ren years of age ſhared the ſame | 
fate. Some of the children were 

given away, others were drowned, | 
apparently becauſe they conſidered 
them as young wolves, who in time 


might have fought againſt their | 


tyrants. 


Phillippes oppoſes himſelf to 


4 £ : | 
theſe crucltics, but in vain. He 


. | 
is told, that the members of the | 
committee, in order to have the ap- 


ſelves with drawing lots for the 
life and dcath of the priſoners. 
The white balls gave them life, 
and the black ones delivered them 
to the executioner. 


In this manner periſhed inno- 


threatened to denounce Philippes 
23 a federaliſt ; he was accordingly 
denounced, and ſent to the revo- 


| lutionary tribunal at Paris, tied 


during the journey to a criminal 
who bad been condemned to death. 

I am informed that 144 women, 
conſidered as ſuſpicious, who were 
confined in Nantz, and who work- 
ed at making ſhirts for the ſoldiers 
of the country, were conducted to 


the fatal boat, and ſwallowed by the 
Waves. 


thrown into the Loire was ſo great, 
that the river was infected to ſuch 
a degree, as to make it neceſſary 
to forbid the uſe of its water to 


cent generations, without even any 
certificate of their death. Tell me, 
ſays he, barbarous men, how will 
you reſtore to the country, women 
who would have brought forth de- 
fenclers of liberty, and children, 


the inhabitants of Nantz, and to 

forbid them from fiſhing in it. 
Sanguinary men have ſaid, that 

all this was done to ſave the coun- 


— 


| 


try. Tiberius and Louis XI. 
thought that certain caſes required 


who, in time, would have fought 
againſt the ſatellites of tyrants? 


ſeverity, but their ſatellites never 


ventured 


gands were children of thirteen and 


women. The executioner died 


The quantity of dead bodies 


r 
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ventured to do ſuch things without 
the order of their maſters. 

It is ſufficient, eitizens, to have 
thrown your eyes over the accuſers 
and the accuſed, to be convinced 
that it was the guilty who accuſed 
the innocent. But we ſhall know 
how to bind down thoſe ſanguinary 
men who with to transform us into 
hangmen. Revolutionary juſtice 
excuſes error, and protects inno- 
cence. 

Philippes Tronc Joly, and his 


ninety-three companions of misfor- | 


tune, were acquitted of counter re- 


volutionary intentions, and ſet at | 


liberty. 


Extracts of the trial of fourteen 
members of the above-mentioned 
revolutionary committee at Nantz, 


Act of Accuſation. 

Michael Joſeph Lebbois, Jean 
Jaques Goulin, Pierre Cauz, &c. 
are ſeni before the revolutionary 
tribunal of Paris, this 14th of Oc- 
tober (23d Vendemaire) as being 
accuſed of arbitrary proceedings, 
dilapidations, theſts, brigandages, 
abuſe cf authority, and of having 
condemned people to death, as it 
appears from the interrogations 
which they have undergone, the 
deciaration of witnefles joined to 
the papers addreſſed to the public 
accuſer, 

„ All that the moſt barbarous 
cruelties, all that the moſt perfidk 
ous crimes, all thai the molt arbi- 
trary authorities, all that the moſt 
frightful con:vfſicns, and all that the 


| 


{ 
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moſt revolting immorality could 
poſſibly ſuggeſt, compoſe the act 
of accuſation againſt the members 
and commiſſaries of the revolu- 
tionary committee of Nantz, 


In the hiſtory of the world, 
from the moſt ancient times, and 
in the moſt barbarous ages, it is 
ſcarcely poſſible to find any actions 
equal in atrocity to the horrors 
committed by the accuſed, 

c Nero was leſs ſanguinary, 
Phalaris leſs barbarous, and Sy- 
phanes leſs cruel, 

„ Theſe immoral beings ſacn- 
iced to their paſſions honour and 
probity; they talked of patriotiſin, 
but they ſtiffed it; terror went be- 
tore their ſteps, and t\ranny was 
| ſeated in the midſt of them. 
Liberty, the frit of bleſſings, 
that ſweet preſent of nature, which 
was re-ellabliſhed in France after 
being baniſhed for many centuries ; 
liberty had fled from the banks of 
the Loire ; the uncertain traveller 
entered trembling into that city 
which firſt founded the tocſin of 
liberty; he no longer found it 


— 


| peopled with thoſe republicans who 


firſt dared to attack that trightiul 
hydra which took refuge in the 


moraſſes of Brittany. He knew 


{now no longer thoſe heroes wi 
| firſt planted the tree of liberty at. 
Rennes. 


Nothing was to be ſcen 
but unfortunate fathers imploring 
far death, and diſtracted wothers 


calling for their children, Such 


was the work of the accuied, who 
| called thergſelves the only patriots. 
*« Arbitrarr 


— 


people of Nantz, commerce lan— 


votes, itſelf, for death, and marks 


. 
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„ Arbitrary taxation and hor- 
rible concuſſions had ruined the 


- * . | 
guithed, riches were a title of pro- 
| 


1 


1 
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ſcarcely delivered from the hand of 
nature, were condemned by thoſe 
new Caligulas; they were given up 
to the waves; the prayers of ci- 


ſcription, and they coolly calcu- || tizens could not touch the hearts of 


lated the gain that they ſhould 
make by the death of their vie- 
tims. Their hirelings marked 
with chalk the houſes of the vie- 
tims of their cruel and ſordid ava- 
rice; they ſeized on their riches, | 
and divided them among them- 
ſelves. Nantz was not the only 
theatre of theſe crimes; the whole 
department was over-run by their 
emiſſaries. Fortune alone was 


not ſufficient for them to attack; 


the power of life and death was ex- 
erciſed, and perſons were ſent to | 
the ſcaffold who had not been judg- 
ed or cven accuſed. 

'* All theſe atrocities were but | 
the forerunners of greater crimes : | 
inpatient at the flowneſs of juſtice, 
the committee knew no longer any 
bounds to its cruel barbarity ; it 


out its victims, 

„Ihe recital of the cruelties 
makes nature ſhudder, and the or- 
ders which were given for their 


cxccution are in exiſtence. | 


© Never Will the tooth of time 
eſface the impreflion made by thoſe | 
atrocities ; the river Loire will 
always roll with bloody waters, and 
the affrighted ſcaman will tremble 
when he u ſets his foot on a land 
inat is whitened with the bones of 
the victims of barbariſm, 

Innocent victims, 


— — 


| 
| 


infants 


| 
1 


| barbarians : Mainguet is the only 
| one who declares to have ſaved 500, 
| whom he delivered over to the 


i k . ; 
care of the inhabitants of the city 


unknown to the committee. 
Nero contemplated the fatal 
veilel in which his mother was 
confined, while it floated on the 
Tiber under his window. The 
members of the committee at 
Nantz wanted to imitate him, and 
cauled a veſſel with a valve to be 
conſtructed deſtined to receive 
thoſe victims which chance ſhou!d 
point out; and oftener than once 
it ſerved their barbarity; they did 
not even keep their crimes to them- 
ſelves; and Mainguet declared, 


— 


| 


| that they calied theſe frightful ex- 


peditions des baignades (bathings); 
it was thus they named a crime 
which Nero bluſhed to have com- 
mitted, one ſingle time, on one ſingle 
| perſon ; but which they, more cruel 
and more wicked, have committed, 
| many times, and on thouſands of mi- 
ſerable victims. | 
Although there are no abſo- 
' lute proofs of more than one expe- 


dition of this nature, by the con- 


telion of ſeveral perſons accuſed, 
whom their conſciences, torn with 
| remorſe, had forced to ſpeak, there 
were between four and eight of 
theſe executions ; ſuch are their 
own werds, \ 
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HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
| ( Continued from page 24.) 


IN the pamphlet of the Abbé 
may be ſeen the foundation of 
the whole Jacobin creed; diſguiſed, 
indeed, ſo as not to offend by too 
abrupt an introduction of princi- 
ples which are of ſuch a nature as 
every reaſonable man would revolt 
at; but leading on imperceptibly to 
concluſions, of which the reader, if 
not at firſt aware, and at Which 
he is the more certain to arrive, 
would not ſuſpe& where he is 
going. 

One of the evils in attempting | 
metaphyſical abſtract reaſonings, | 
that the reſult is frequently not 
diſcovered, till men are led into 
errors from which it is difficult to 
draw back. The work in queſtion 
appeared to the bulk of its readers 
at firſt only to prove, that the ma- 
jority were oppreſſed, 
they ought not to be ſo; but to 
ſeek redreſs by aiſuming that im- 
portance to which their ſuperior 
number gave them a juſt title. The 
pamphlet appeared to contain lit- 
tie more at firt ; it ſeemed to be 
a ſimple ſtate of facts, told in a 
{tyle that announced a calm, un- 


and that| 


third ſtate had not only become 
ſomething, as he modeſtly had an- 
nounced, but had in fact engroſſed 
every power, this ſame pamphlet 
hinted at the uſe they ſhould make 
of that power, in a way that was 
become intelligible, ſince the po- 
ſition of things had changed, 
though it was not fo at its firſt ap- 
pearance, To give an example of 
this :—Men had already learned, 
that ine minority was to be go- 
verned by the majority in the de- 
cilion of political queſtions ; from 
this a deduction was artfully 
drawn, that the will of the ma- 
jority was the law of the whole; 
and that the intereſt of the majo- 
| rity ought to be their guide.— 
Thus, though the firſt principle 
laid down be fair; the other two, 
that ſeem to the perſon who does 
not reflect, to riſe out of it, are the 
moſt falſe and dangerous that can 
ö be imagined; and from which it 
would follow, that tie will of the 
majority becomes law and juſtice. 
But it goes ſtill farther; for the 
majority is to give what is for ics 
good, and therefore the life of 


prejudiced, and inſtructed mind, 
good intentions, anda {ound judg- 


the individual is at the diſpoſal of 
the great uumber. This doctrine 


ment, When, afierwards, the 


| was contained in the book, but 


G 


couched 
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couched in ſuch terms as only to 
become evident as the minds of 
men got ready for it; ſomething | 
in fact, like a pate ink. 

We muſt dwell the more upon 


50 


— — 


this pamphlet, becauſe it was | 


production that ſuch amazing 
effects, and becauſe it contained | 
the bafis of all thoſe principles 
which have fince been carried to | 
ſuch pernicious exceſſes. Perhaps 
no production on either ſide of 
the queſtion has been written in 
fo artful a manner. The ſteps by 
which people were led on to falſe 
concluſions, as matters ripened, 
were of more importance than may 
at firſt fight be imagined ; for had 
the SAME principles been con- 
tained in different productions of 
the sauk man, they would not 
ſtill have produced the sau ef- 


— 


fects: moderate and well mean- | 


ing men became at firſt converts to 
the principles of the Abbé Sey- 
eyes; they had approved of his 
work openly, and both inclipation 
and pride hindered them from re- 

tracting. It 1s true, they found that | 
the book contained more than they 
had at firſt underſtood to be meant; 
but it was not ſo caſy for a new- 


fangled patriot to confeſs that he | 
had read and not underſtood, and | 


approved without comprehending ; | 
ſo that many perſons who never 


thought of any ſuch thing, but | 


who did not know how to extri.- | 


| A all the writers, and moſt part 
of the talkers, were on the ſame 
hde of the queſtion, the political 
opinions of the Abbe Seyeyes were 
almaſt univerſally adopted and ap- 
proved. There were, indeed, a 
certain ſet of men who, from ſupe- 
rior knowledge, or from a natural 
foundneſs of judgment, ſaw through 
all theſe ſort of reaſonings ; but 
they had no means of counteract- 
ing their evil effects. More than 
half a million of copies of the 
pamphlet had been circulated, and 


any anſwer that could have been 
given to it, would never have ex- 


ceeded a circulation of one or twa 
thouiand, perhaps not ſo many 
hundreds, and thoſe would have 


| chiefly fallen into the hands of 


reaſonable thinking men, who did 
not want them; the ignorant and 
acting many would never have 
heard of them. 


! It is certainly here a proper 
place, while we are recording the 


energy, activity, and art of the 
democratic party, to record alſo 


of their rivals. At the time when 


the Duke of Orleans firſt began to 


ſet to work with activity, though 
with an immenfe fortune, and M. 
Necker with the royal, treaſury in 
his hands, yet the money that was 
at the diſpoſition of the proprietors 


cate themſelves from the meta- | their property and conſideration in 
phyſical labyrinth, became unrea- | che kingdom which were attacked; 
| they might, therefore, have made 
a pow- 


ſona'-1I: ad unjuſt, from having 
$00 haſtily committed themſelves, 


| the oppoſite and contrary qualities 


and dignified clergy, was more 
than fifty times as much, and it was * 
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a powerful ſtand. Their revenues leſs, ſhoeleſs 3 burning 
amounted to at leaſt fifty millions] the caſtles and title deeds of the 
ſterling; and any ſum that their || proprietor, and, with a high hand, 
enemies could diſpoſe of, certainly || put himſelf in his place, 
did not amount to half a million. It would be uſeleſs and abſurd 
Yet, in this ſtate of things, did the || at this moment to give the Hiſtory 
proprietors pay a fingle man of || of Jacobiniſm, with the avowed 
merit to plead their cauſe ? No. || intention of ſtopping its progreſs, 
If by chance a man of merit re- without adverting in a pointed 
futed their enemies, did they make || manner to the blameable conduR of 
u ſmall ſacrifhce to give publicity | thoſe who were both by intereſt and 
to his work? No. He who principle bound to make a ſtand. 
plended the cauſe of murder and || It is in vain to imagine that, in 
plunder, faw his work diſtributed | the preſent ſtate of ſociety, any 
by thouſands and hundreds of thou- | order of things will long exiſt, 
ſands, and himſelf enriched ; while that is not ſupported by general 
he who endeavoured to ſupport the | opinion. Men have of late learned 
cauſe of law, of order, and of the || the art of rc wolting, while that of 
proprietor, had his booklalles to | governing it is becoming daily more 
pay, and faw his labours converted | difficult; and this difcovery is too 
into waſte paper. It is true, he important, and too fatal to the hu- 
had the conſolation of his own || man race, not to merit oppoſition. 
mind, and the eſteem of the few to Public opinion, and not force, is 
whom his good intentions were the only firm, ſolid, and durable 
known; but, with regard to #f- ; found: ation for power; even Ro— 
Ject upon the public mind, he pro- beſpierre himſelf, with his armies 
duced none; his main object was, | compoſed of the millions of ſoldiers, 
therefore, unattained, and the re |; and thouſands of cexccutioners ; 
volutionary arguments remained | with all his poinards, his cannon, 
triumphant. and his guillotines, was obliged to 
With energy, ſome money, and || devote moſt of his time and his ef- 


— 


diſpoſition to make uſe of it, on || forts to preſerve public opinion 


one fide ; and on the other, indo- |} and he ſunk like a wretch the mo- 
lence, pecuniary means in abund- || ment that he ceaſe to govern that 
ance, but not the will to employ || opinion. The different ſets of 
one ſhilling of it; can we be ſur- || Jacobins, have they not all fallen, 
priſed that things went in favour || as their turn came to loſe the ſup- 
of thoſe who had the energy and port of the public voice? But, if 
will ? It would have been ſuzpriſ- || the example of the efficacy of opi- 
ing if it had not: and, accord- || nion amongſt the Jacobins of France 


ingly, we have ſince ſeen the ſhirt- || is not thought applicable to a well 
1 G 2 regulated 
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We ſhall find them aſſume a con- 


and their maxims more eaſily fol- 
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regulated ſtate, let us call to mind 
the revolutions from kingly power 
to republicaniſm at Rome, and from 
a republic to an empire: let us re- 
member our own revolutions, whe- 
ther they were in ſupport of men or | 
of meaſures ; opinion and the gene- 
ral will were the forerunners of all 

thoſe changes. We have juſt fi- 


niſhed taking a review of the 
change of opinion that proceeded | 
the revolution in France; and 
can we for one moment doubt of 
the neceſſity of preſerving argu- 
ment on our ſide, if we will pre- 
ſerve peace and order? Fortu- 


nately, thearguments on the fide of 


CE  "_SVI297 


CHAF, Ol 

Aſembly of the ſtates general—Op- 

pofete diſpoſition of the deputies of 

the third eflate—T he grand gut,. 

tion of the manner of voting 
Public opinion in favour of one 
general aſſembly of the three or- 
| ders—The king's offer on the 23 
of Fune—Obſtinacy of the depu- 
ties of the third eflate—Dtiviſions 
lin the aſſemblies of the other two 
| order. Members of the clergy and 
notables join the third eftate—The 
court becomes ſerious —Miniſtry 
changed Troops march againſ! 
Paris Energy and activity of the 


| 


| 


{ 
' 
$ 


law and order, are much ſtronger 
than any that can be employed by 
its enemies, if we chuſe to employ | 
them; but it is not individual 
effort that will avail the cauſe. 
Defence requires as much exertion 

as attack; and the Jacobins them- 


rather to have recourſe to acting 
upon mind than upon matter. 
Such, as we have deſcribed, 
then, were the firſt efforts of thoſe 
men who, few in number, had 
conceived the plan of overturning 
every thing that they might get 
a little; until the opening of the 
ſtates general gave them a wider 
field to act in, from which moment 


people— The revolt begins openly 
[8 the 12th of Fuly, 


"THOUGH we have already ſeen 
| ſome of the heroes who en- 
; tered as repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple into the ſtates general, yet the 


| names of moſt of thuſe who are 
ſelves have ſet us the example how 


it is to be done, and that we ought | 


juſt about to become conſpicuous, 
had, according to the common ex- 
preſiion, never before had been 
heard of ; and the few who were 
already known, diſplayed in gene- 
ral a fort of character, which they 
had never before been ſuſpected 
to poſſeſs, ſo that we may conſi- 
der it almoſt as an aſſembly altoge- 
ther of new men. 
The number of deputies for the 
whole kingdom amounted to twelve 


fiſtence that makes their actions 


lowed, and their motives traced 
with a greater degree of preciſion 


| hundred, which, according to the 
new method of election, giving 
the tiers etat, or third eſtate, a 
double repreſentation, allowed three 


and certainty. 


| hundred for the nobility, three 


hundred 


a > 
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hundred for the hs and "fix | 
hundred for the third c{tate, 

The place of aſſembly was fixed 
at Verſailles, in a hall called the 
Menus Plaiſires (where the dreſſis 
belonging to the opera and the thea- | 
tre of the palace uſed to be rept ;) | 
in this hall the aſſembly was 10 
be opened by che king and his mi- 
niſters, which, when done, the 
deputies of the different orders 
were to ſeparate, and to diſcuſs 
their intereits ; after which, in fol- 
lowing the old form, they were to 
meet again to adjuſt matters, and 
reconcile whatever might be differ- 
ent in their views and intereſts, 

When the aſſembly was opened, 
M. Necker explained, in a long 
memorial, the ſtate of the finances 
of the kingdom, and the embar- 
raſlments ; giving at the ſame time 
plainly to underſtand, that the king 
himſelf pofeged the porver, and had 
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ae s were cvident from different 


4 crreumitances, otherwiſe in them- 
i ſelves but of hiitle importance. 


M Necker's views ot perſonally 
dictatin g, in matter of finance, to 


the aſſembly, were very evident, 


by the diicourſe which he then 
read; and his declaration of the 
king's having 1t in his power to 
make the arrangements neceſſary, 
without the ſtates general, was a 
proof that he was a favourer of ab- 
ſolute monarchy, unleſs it was only 
meant as a hint to give them to 
underſtand that they were there 
only during pleaſure. 

Whether with deſign or not, it 
had been fo ordered by the miniſter, 
that the third cNatc conſiſting only 
of between five and fix hundred 
members, held their ſittings in a hall 
capable of containing, with eaſe, 
two thouſand perſons, ſo that there 
was room for the curious ot all de- 


the means of arranging every thing, 


but that the beneficence of his ma- 
jeſty had made him liſten to his | \ 
advice, and to call together the re- 


preſentatives of the people. | 


After this day of opening, which 
was rathera day of ceremony than 
of buſineſs, the deputies of the no- 
bles, and of the clergy, retired to 


two adjoining Iills, of a ſmaller 


ſize, which were appointed for 
them; the deputies of the third | 


eſtate, being the moſt numerous, 
remained in the hall of the general 


ſeriptions to „. itneſs their debates. 


| The hall of the nobility was not ca- 
| pable of containing five hundred 
perſons, ſo that as the deputics 
| themſelves amounted to ncar three 


| hundred, the number of ſpedtators 


| could but be few. The place of 
aſſembly of the clergy was nearly 
about the ſame ſize with that for 
the nobles, | 

From tiits circumſlance it natu- 
rally occurred, that the debates and 


reaſorings of the third eſtate, ſo po- 


| pular from the caute they tended 


aſtembly. The different diſpoſi- t ſupport, were Wdely ſpread 


tions of the king 


and of the deputies of the three or- | 
| 


g, of his miniſter, abroad, and repeated with eager- 
| 


neſy and enthuſiaſm by that crowd 
of 


therefore the firſt queſtion that came 


the number of vices and to con- 
tinue the old manner of voting, 
| 
{ 
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of ſpectators of all ranks who went | if for the reſult ofthe deliberations 


every day from Paris tu be wit- 
nefles of what paſſed. 

The reaſonings of the nobility 
and clergy, leſs popular from their 
nature, but not lefs eloquent, were 
little known, and inſpired no inte- 
reſt ; the third eſtateſeemed already 


| 
| 


of Goo perſons was reduced to 


| 
{ 


unity, and that three hundred in 
each of the other aſſemblies con- 
ſtituted one vote alſo, there was no 
uſe for having named fix hundred 
deputies for the third eſtate. The 
people were witneſſes to all this 


to be the only aſſembly, and their reaſoning; and the queſtion whe- 
opinions became thoſ2 of the pub- ther they ſnould vote by head or 


lic, almoſt in an inſtant. 
The change already made in the 
numbers of the repreſentatives, for 


| by order, as it was called, that is 


to ſay, whether the total majority 
of voices ſhonid determine a queſ- 


the three orders, not only opened | tion, or the majority of orders, 
, 5 . OY . 
a door for other changes, but ren- was ſoon decided with the public 


dered ſome others abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. 
The orders uſed formerly to dil- | 
cuſs the queſtions ſeparately, and | 
the ſimple majority in the aflembly | 
of each order determined the queſ- 
tion. The determinations of the 
orders being thus fixed ſeparately, 
they had to meet and reconcile 
their intereſt in a general aſſembly ; 
or when they could not ſettle a 
point amicably, the opinions of two 
of the orders carried it againſt the 
third. As his majeſty, by the ad- 
vice of his miniſter, had doubled | 
the number of repreſentatives of | 
the third eſtate, it was naturally a 
queſtion to be diſcuſſed, Whether 
the manner of taking the votes 
ſhould not be changed. This was 


—— —.:— 
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before the deputies. 
It was evident that to increaſe 


would have been perſectly uſeleſs, 


s 


in favonr of a ma jority of voices. 
The nobles and the clergy, on 
the other fide, inſiſted, that as they 
had ſeparate intereſts, they ought 
to vote ſeparately ; that two bodies 


| of three hundred each, with differ- 


ent views, could not with any ef- 


ö 


| 


fect vote againſt ſix hundred, all 
united in opinion and intereſt, and 
who diſcuſſed their affairs in one 
aſſembly, whilſt they were ſepa- 
rated from each other. This .rea- 
ſoning was perfectly good; but it 
was not of any weight with the 
public, who ſcarcely knew what 
was paſſing in theſe two aſſembles. 
Suppoſing, indeed, the reaſonings 
on all ſides had been known, it 
would not have reſolved the difh- 
culty, becauſe the new change of 
a double repreſentation had ren- 


| dered the whole an abſurd combi- 


nation. The debates on this ſub- 
je& were warm, and occupied all 
France: which ever way they 
turned, there ſeemed to be either 

dificulty 
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difficulty or abſurdity in the ar- 


rangement, except by joining all 
the members together in one aſ- 
ſembly, and debating their inte- 
reſts in common; though even 
this did not obviate the difficulties 
ariſing from the nobles and clergy 
not poſſeſſing the ſame common 
intereſt, while the other ſix hun- 
dred deputies did. The deputies 
of the third eſtate, ſo far from de- 
nying this, allowed it to be true; 
and it was from this very circum- 
ſtance that they made themſelves 
certain of victory ; but they argued 


that the nobles and clergy were | 
| cured the general intereſt. 


Frenchmen, that a nokle was a 
man like another, and that if he 
had any ſeparate intereſt, far from 
that being a reaſon for voting ſe- 
parately, that difference of intereſt 
only aroſe from abuſive privileges, 
and was a reaſon for their being all 
united in one aſſembly. 

This was a moment when the 
court might have made oae laſt ef- 
fort to regain popularity and power, 
it was a time when the neceſſity of 
ſuch an attempt was neceſſary and 
very evident. 'The deputies of the 
third eſtate had completely ſhewn 
what were their intentions, but 


- they had not yet abſolutely tried 


their force; fo that if the king had 
made the ſacrifice of power which 
was reaſonable, and which the 
general ſpirit of caivers diftated ; 
if he had reſolved upon eovonomy, 
and there by ſatisſied the reaionable 
portion of his ſubjects, ihe revolu- 
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been reduced to infignificance; but 
the court did nothing, and the laſt 
moment of its power and influence 
faſt approached ; for when once a 
trial of ſtrength was made, and vic- 
tory followed to the third eſtate, 
the foundation of the revolution 
was completely and ſolidly laid,— 
No conceſſions which the king 
could afterwards make, could be 
accepted, becauſe, ariſing from ne- 
cefiity, they were liable to be ſuſ- 


pected, and the ſtronger party 
could not be ſuppoſed to accept 
conditions that neither gratified 


— . — 


the ambition of individuals, nor ſe- 


The court ought to have known 
the number of members in each of 
the chambers on which 1t miglit 
depend; as for the intentions of its 
enemies, they were well known: 
it was, therefore, the exceſs either 
of careleſſneſs or folly, to put itſelf 
in the power of a general aſſem- 
bly, decidedly inimical to its in- 
tereſts, without making any ef— 
forts to avoid ſo dangerous an ex- 
tremity. 

The ſhort interval between the 
firſt aflembling of the ſtates general 
and the meeting of all the members 
in the hall, is one of the moſt im. 
portant in the revolution ; becauſe 
it determined completely the con- 
teſt between the king and the nev- 
ple, as to power: wich regard to 
their manner of ufing that power 
afterwards, that was not all the 
queſtion ; and, certainly, if the 


tionary gentlemen would ſoon have | greateſt enemies of the people had 


ſet 
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ſet to work to point out the evils 
to be apprehended, they would 
not have been able to do it, for this 
plain reaſon, that no ſtrength of 
imagination would have been ſuf- 
ficient to have conceived then what 
has happened ſince. 

To add if poſſible, to the impa- 
tience of the public during this | 
period, the only regular method 
of knowing what paſſed in the 
three different chambers, was by 
the Journal of Paris, a daily newſ- 
paper, upon a ſmall half ſheet, that 
had room only to enter into the 
heads of what had occurred. This 
paper was under the direct influ— 
ence of the court, therefore was 
ſuſpicious and ſuſpected; beſides, 
it never gave the debates till four 
or five days after. It is not in Eng- | 
land that there will be any diffi- 


culry to conceive the uneaſinels, | 
anxiety, and diſpleaſure, occaſion- | 


ed by ſuch a method of reporting 
thoſe important debates ; this was 
fore ſeen by M. le Comte de Mira- 
beau, of whom we ſhall preſently 
ſpeak more at large, who had an- 
nounced a daily paper, containing 
always the debates of the day pre- 
ceding, and the ſubſcription for 
which had not been open a week 
at his bcokſellcr's. before the 
amount ſubſcribed for thr: e months | 
only was more than thirty tivuſind 
Iivres, or above twelve hundred 
pounds. The court put a ſtop to 
{his immediately : and, by this ex. 
ertion of power, inflamed the pub- 
lic mind ſtill more, and did not do 


— — 


— — 


| any good; for Mirabeau was one 
of thoſe daring men with a fertile 
brain, who ſoon found out a means 
of publiſhing a periodical work un- 
der ſo reaſonable a form, that it 
| would have been the higheſt oppreſ- 
| ſion so have oppreſſed it, under the 
name of Letters to his Conſtituents 5 5 
thereby appearing to render an ac- 
| count of the manner in which he 
did his duty as a repreſentative, he 
not only gave an account of what 
had paſſed in the aſſemblies, but 
he could with propriety add what 
he thought proper. of his own, 
; which, in the ſimple form of a jour- 
nal, he could not have done ſo pro- 
perly. Beſides, he was not tied 
| down to relate every thing as in a 
| plain narration, and, there fore, he 
| paſſed over in ſilence whatever did 
not ſuit his purpoſe, and hcighten- 
ed the colours of whatever he did. 

It is very certain that the letters 
to his conſtituents, which Mira- 


— — 


beau publiſhed, produced a very 
inflammatory effect all through 
France, and prepared people more 
and more {or thofe exceſſes and 
' thoſe perſecutions of the nobles, 
which ſo ſoon after took place. 
By thele letters the factions of all 
ſorts were led toa point of re- union, 
and that point was their author. 
So that their violent ſpirits acting 
upon each other, and then upon 
the pubtle, a ſort of revolutionary 
; volcano was created; and, if we 
may be permitted to extend the 
compariſon, it was from this yol- 
cano that the lava run, and the 
| aſhes 


—— 


— 
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aſhes Tc which have more or 


leſs incommoded every nation in 
Europe. 


The bad moral character of 
Mirabeau was ſo much againſt him, 
that the firſt time he attempted to 
peak, the aſſembly would not liſten 
to him; but he was not a man to 
be diverted from his purpoſe, by 
any ſuch trifling circumſtance; for, 
as he knew better than any one 
tat was there, the ſtorm that was 
preparing, as his great penetration 
informed him of his being more 
capable of riding on that form than 
any of thoſe around him, he knew 
he would ſoon not only be heard, brit 
I:Pened to; and he was not deccived, 

The court, either diſregarding 


or dof pifing its enemies, but at the | 


ſane time withing to put itſelf out 
of their power, 
numbers of the military in and 
about Paris and Verſailles ; but, 
by the ſame fatality which ſeems to 
have been attached to all its mea- 
ſures, no precautions were taken 
to ſet the minds of the people at 
eaſe, nor to preſerve the troops 
from ſacking in the ſame prineiples 
of rebellion and revolt, which were 
but too apparent in the citizens of 
almoſt every deſcription. 

It was fince the ſitting of the ſtate; 
general had began, that a new 
vigour was given to thoſe cabals |} 


- which had Jong been carried ON 311 


Paris, e in the Palais 
Royal, which belonged to the duke 
of Orleans. This building, ori- 
ginally a ro, al palace, with a 


| 


| 


public garden attached to it, had 
been converted into one large ele- 
gant hollow ſquare. The duke's 
palace occupied only one end, the 
remainder being filled with ſhops; 
taverns, hotels for lodging ſtran- 
gers, gaming houſes, no leſs than 
three play-houſcs ; the great bulk 
of what was let as lodgings, being 
occupied by women of the town. 
The middle ſtill continued to be a 
garden in the form of an oblong 
ſquare, in which were ſeveral ſma!! 
bookſellers? ſhops and ſome coffee- 
houſes under painted pavilions. 
piazza of very elegant architecture 
went round the whole, fo that in 


8 
* 


rainy or in fair weather it was 


equally convenient as a promenade: 
The Wan of the Palais Nog 
as it was 


aſſembled great becauſe, gr ing. the w hole of che 


Revolution, it has been a theatre 
ob as great, and ſometimes greater 
| importance, than the aſſembly of 
the deputies. 

Numbers of ch: abs, named fo 
after the Engliſh minner, had been 
eftallithed, under the roof of this 
extenſive building, and BY pro- 
tection of its maſter; for being 
exempt from the v. iſits Or "the _ 


y' 


1 


' 


| 


dinary officers of the police, as: 


ſafety for cabal and intrigue, when 
it was to be found ro Where elic. 
; It was from this garden that incſ- 
 lengers were ſent ev ery two or 


| 
| 3Hya garden, men there Hand 
| 


| 


three hours on important cenufion:, 
| tO CON municate between the faRtiou: 
K | waders | in Paris and at Verſailles. 


| FH 


The 
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The garden itſelf, which uſed to 
be the reſort of wit and beauty, 
became filled with groups of the 
angry looking and wreiched dregs 
of the pcople ; mixed, however, 
with the mechanics who had left 


their ſhops, and the loweſt claſs of 
women, who had left their children | 


and families ro work at the Revolution. 


The eyes of all the factions | 


turned naturally to Mirabcau, whoſe 
former character put villany quite 


as its caſe in making any ſort of 


propoſition, and whoſe audacity and 
ability rendered him capable of 
being uſeful in whatever he might 
undertake. | 

It was in the Palais Royal that 


— — — 


termined what party to take, when 


the priſon was forced, and the mu- 
tineers in queſtion eſcaped without 
difficulty to the common aſylum of 
inſurrection, the Palais Royal; and 
there, under a pretence of hiding 
themſelves, they remained in a 
room occupied by a woman of the 
| town, which they entered by a ſort 
of force; but ſo little was their fear 
of being diſcovered, that a ſmall 
baſket was hung over the windows, 
to collect money from the crowd 
that was perpetually afſembled be- 
low; and in the courſe of a few 
| days, three hundred pounds were 
collected. Drunkenneſs, riot, and 
the pilfering of thoſe who joined 


| 
| 
| 
| 


every experiment upon the minds || them in their retreat, prevented an 
of the people was made; there account from being kept of what 


treaſon was ſpoken and ſedition 
circulated with impunity; and from 
thence were diſpatched thoſe meſ- 
fengers of confuſion who have ſince 
deſolated that miſerable country. 
At laſt, a ſort of revolt among 
the French guards broke cut, in- 


take an active intereſt in the fate of 
thoſe mutinous ſoldiers, who, by 


every military law, deſerved to he | 


ſeverely puniſhed. Attempts were 
made to break open their priſon, 
and meſſengers diſpatched to afk 
from the king their pardon, in a 
tone that, addreſſed to a ſovereign, 
was rather that of menace than of 


petition. The court had not de- 


| 


| 


| was afterwards received. This, 


| however, ſhewed the general diſ- 
poſition of people of a claſs who 
were able to give money. The 
king had the weakneſs now to 
| pardon a fault, which was become 


— 


i 


| ten times greater than at firſt ; ſo 
ſtigated and aſſiſted by the people, | 


and ſome of their number were | 
ſecured and lodged in the abbey | 
priſon. The people ſcemed to 


that the whole regiment, encou- 
r by the example of impunity 
and reward, and led on by incli— 
nation, becamea band of mutineers, 
and, in fact, were the firſt to rebel 
when open force was reſulted to. 
The ſtates general ſtill went on; 
the Pariſians attended it in crowds 
every day ; and on the Sunday, the 
deputies of the third eſtate and of 
the low clergy went to pay viſits 
ba Paris; ſo that the Pariſian with 
one hand gave to the ſoldier, and 


(with the other to the deputy. 
The 


* 


* 7 
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The ſtates had already been in maſter of the ceremonies with a 
this condition for three weeks, | herald, to fignify his will, that they 


? when the aſſembly of the novles | ſhould not continue that day. 
divided in itſelf, and the aſſombly The audacious Mirabeau anſwered, 


of the clergy did the ſame; a mi- 95 ithout riſing up from his seat, 


 norit\', indeed, but not an mY with a loud voice and a menacing 


ſiderable one of each, having de- || aſpect, * Go,” ſays he, © and tell 
cared they would join the third || ** your maſter, that we are here by 
eftate in one common aflembly. | the will of the people, and that 

The Duke of Orleans, finding «« we ſhall not depart but by the 


that it was now time to ſhew him- | © force of the bayonet,” 
ſelf, declared that he was ready to | This was the firſt open declara- 
| paſs over at the head of a conſider- tion of diſobedience to his Majeſty, 


able number of his order, and join || in which the whole aſſembly partt- 


in the common aſſenibly; ſo that 


'| cipated by their approbation, and 


the king and court, finding what | by their continuing to ſit. 


they had to fear, reſolved to anti- 
eipate the ſtorm. Accordingly, 


| It is well known, now reports 
are ſpread with rapidity and exag- 


on the 23d of June, the king came || gerated with ſucceſs, in a lirge 
to the aſſembly, and offered to || city, and on importan t occa og: 
' aboliſh all the grievances which | It was reported in leſs than tho 
it was known the majority of the hours after in Paris, that the aſſem- 


| cahiers contained. This declara- || bly was threatened with the bay- 


tion, which ina month ſooner would || onet, and imagination added, that 


have occaſioned the greateit plea- they were actually become martyrs 
ſure, and would have, perhaps, || to their own firmneſs, and their 


deteated the manceuvres of thoſe || duty to their conſtituents. 
who ſought revolt and diforder, || This open act of firmneſs and 


vas received by the aſſembly with || audacity on the fide of the deputies 
a cold indifference. When his || not being reſiſted, either by force 
| majeſty withdrew, and the aſſem- or any other mode, by the court, 
bly, according to cuſtom, ſhould ! 
| have adjourned till next day, the || ſtrength and as a decided victory. 
| deputies of the third cate re- The deputies of the third eitate 
mained, (in their own chamber, || gained courage, and thoſe of the 


— — 


was confidered as a fair trial of 


where the aſſembly was) and began two other orders, finding the dis- 
immediately to debate very warmiy, |j cufſions were not likely to termi- 
and moſt part of the ſpeakers were nate, began individually to quit 
for rejecting the offers of the king. their reſpective aſſemblies, and join 
His majeſty finding that the aſ- the aſſembly of the third eſtate. 
ſembly continued fitting, ſent his This method was certainly very 
| | H 2 irregular, 


their arms direged againſt the 


— — z — — — 
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irregular, but there was now no 
rule for any thing; and as the 
ſyſtem is, in all matters of revolu- 
tion, that a point gained is a vic- 
tory obtained, no matter how; this 
deſertion of their order, and tlie 
intereſt of their conſtituents, was 
greatly applauded, and the deſer- 
ters honourably received. The 
hopes of being well treated, in 
caſe of an inſurrection of the people, 
acted forcibly on individuals, and 
anonymous letters were ſent to 


many of them, which ſtrengthened | 


both the hopes and fears which 
they might have concerning the 
conduct to be adopted. 

Mirabeau, who had gained as 
much credit by his ſpeech on the 
23d of June with the aſſembly, as 


the aſſembly itſelf had gained with 
the people, now became a leading 
man, and conceived the project of 
writing an addreſs to the king, in 
the name ol the aſſembly, requeſtin 9 
him to ſend away the troops who 
were ſurroun ing Verſailles and the 
capital, who, he faid, were only 
uſeful on the frontiers againſt ene- 
mies, but who could do no good 
in the interior of the country, 


repreſentatives of the nation, em- 
ployed in ſeeking what tended to 
make the people happy. 

This addreſs, written with great 
elegance and force of language, 
was read by Mirabeau to the aſ— 
ſembly, which was unbounded in 
its applauſe: a ſecond reading was 


— 2 


— 


demanded, and again applauded. 


— 


| 


The addreſs was then reſolve: | 


upon, and preſented by a deputa- 


| tion of the members, Who waite:. 


on the king. 

The court began now ſeriouſly 
to think of one effort before all 
ſhould de loſt. There were great 


numbers of ſoldiers, as they ima- 


gined, at their command. 
was a camp of twenty thoulan! 
men within a mile of Paris, ani 
military quartered every where in 


and about both Paris and Verſailles. 


The ancient courtiers ſeemed awak 
cned from their lethargy, and al- 


{. mbled round their king; butf 
M. Necker was an inſurmountabl:Þ 


barrier in the way; it was impof. 


ſible to take any ſteps without hi:Þ 
knowledge, and they could neva} 
expect to gain his conſent to uh 


they propoſed to do. 


The plan that was laid, had ei 
been well put in execution, migh. 


perhaps have re-eſtabliſhed the 


ancient ſyſtem completely; but the 


ſame want ofenergy on the part ol 


thoſe employed to put it in execu- 
tion, that had all along been evi 
dent, and which has been eviden' 


in all the operations of that part! 


ever fince, by miſgiving, over 


turned the monarchy complete!) 
in the ſpice of a few days. 


The plan was ſimply this: M 
Necker, and thoſe who acted wil 


him, were to be diſplaced, and ſen! 
to a diſtance. Miniſters attacie. 


to the court, and whoſe fidelit;Þ 


was known, were to be put in thei! 
place, and a loan of 'one hundre-: 
| 

and 


* „ So as Ila dl ed Bat oe 


There! 


— —— — 


alted 


ouſly 
re all 
Sreat 


ima- | 
There! 


uſand 


itableÞ 


mpol. 


at hi- 


ncvcl 


V ha: i 


had i: 
nigh; 


1t the 
art ol 
xecu- 
| EVi- 


ident 


Cle 
lelit) 
thei! 
dre! 
and 
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ad ears fire adlitcas Touris 


was ſecured amongſt the monied 
people, with which ſum the court 


could 
time ; 
diſſolved by the king's fimple au- 
thority, if it would not accept his 
offers, and it is never to be doubted 
ihat force was to' have been em- 
ployed in cafe of reſiſtance. 

This plan was arranged with a 
ſecrecy that did credit to thoſe who 
chnducted it, and accordingly on 
Siturday, at a late hour, when the 
allembly was diſperſed till Mon- 
each of the miniſters got his 


go on, 


dv; 


diſmiſlion in the uſual form, and 


not being igaorant of what was 
meant, each departed that fame 
night with all the ſecrecy poſſible. 
duch was the ſecrecy with which 
this was performed, that though 
I. Necker quitted his houſe at 
Verſailles at eleven o' clock on the 
Saturday evening, it was not known 
amongſt the ſervants of the houſe 
before ten o*clock on the Sunday 
morning: it began to be known 
in Verſailles at cleven, and was 


pread abroad in Paris about one. 


Ihe conſternation was prodigious 


at leaſt for ſome 
thi ſtates general was to be 


— ww. — 


and general; but perhaps would 


not have been attended with any 
violent movement, had not the 
court by its imprudence and Weak- 


neſs rendered reſſtance nece.lary, 


The deputies who remained at 
Verfaiiles, diſpatched meſſengers 
to Paris; they expeced to be all 


maſlacred or impriſoned, at leaſt. 


The people of Paris expected little 
better; their credulity was great, 


PE — —— — > 


| 


—_ 


uv ho Mere therc, threw: 
at the ſoldiers; 


— — 


and their fear greater; ſo that 
under ſuch apprehenſions it only 
wanted a ſignal given to make an 
inſurrection break forth, and this 
ſignal was not long wanting. IMi- 
rabeau, and all thoſe ho had 
openly acted agairft the court, faw 
their laſt hour thcy imagined ap- 
proach; thoſe who had planned 
and ated more ſecretly, appre- 
hended their actions wore known, 
and would be puniſhed; there was 
not any room for heſitation or 
delay; the combat was begun, and 
it was become abſolutely neceſſiry 
to act immediately, ſink for 
ever; it was not now to the lead- 
ers, a ſpeculation of intereſt and 
intrigue, it was an affair of lite and 
death, from the Duke of Orleans 
to the loweſt emiſſary. Every 
means that they could commanch of 
money, or others, were employed to 
overcome this difficulty, the grcat- 
eſt · and the braveſt poflible, but 
winch, whatever was the event, 
muſt be the laſt, as it muſt cad in 
death or victory. 

On the Sunday, in the eveniag. 
the approach of the military, with 
cannon, to a public walk, where 
the Pariſians amuſed themſelves 
with their Eumnilies, brougit things 
to a crifis. Some perſons thinking 
themſe ves protected iron the Cari 
non, by the preience of the great 
numbers of wem-n and children 
1 

zattle en- 


and 


a 1c 
ſued, and ſeveral were killec 
others wounded on both ſides. 


The 


— 
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The Prince de Lambeſk, who 
commanded this fatal expedition, 
begun it imprudently, and fniſned 
it the fame; for except giving the 
people to know what they had to 
expect, it had no other immediate 
conſequence, The military were 
w:hdrawn from the ſpot; having 
irritated, but noi intimidated the 
inhabitants of a city, where there 
were at leaſt {even hundred thou- 
fand ſouls, and who were left time 
to rally, and to take meaſures for 
inſuring themſelves victory. 

The night was paſted by the 
leaders of the people in combining 
their plans, and by themſelves in 


ieizing upon all the arms that couid | 
be procured, Previous to the elec- ' 


| 


tion of the deputics, Paris had been 
divided iniyſixty different portions, 
called ſechons; one church in each 
ſection was employed for the pri- 


mary aſſemblies, who choſe among 


tlemſelves electors, who all aſſem- 
bled at the archbiſhop's palace, 


there to chule the deputies. Theſe 
ſections ſerved as points of reunion 
to the citizens, who now aſſembled | 
there, all ranks promiſcuoully ; for 


the danger was general. Though 
there were undoubtedly many per- 
{ons who had nothing to fear fi om | 


| 


—— 
——— 


——— — 
— — 


the plan might have yet ſucceeded; 
but this was leſt undone, and thereby 
the affair entirely failed. 

From this time the revolt ob- 
; tained a phyſical exiſtence; and 
the greater force was on the fide of 
the revolters, ſo that the undecided 
individual knew, by embracing 
their cauſe, he had little to fear. 
' Thiz is the rubicon of revolutions ; 
it is the belief that force is on the 
ſide of government that conſtitutes 
ite force; the contrury idea pro- 
duces us immediate fall ; and whe- 
ther the opinion is at firſt founded 
in fat, or not, it becomes reali- 
zed in an inſtant; for force lies 
where it is thought to lie, as the 
greuter number are determined 
only by che ſimple feelings of fear 
and of hope. 


ö It is not in what has hitherto 


happened that the democratic party 
is to be blamed. A few indivi- 


f duals were certainly guilty of 


wrong intentions from the begin- 
ning, but by no means were the 
people, who wiſhed for liberty 
and happineſs; when that becomes 
a crime, life will become a burthen, 
| and the only fit retreat for a man 
who has any ſpirit or mind, will be 
the filent grave. It was more than 


the court, they had a great deal to | probable that the court would not 


fear from their fellow citizens, if 
they did not join them, which they 
all did; and thus the court united 
the while of that great city in one 
mind and intereſt by its impru- 
dence. 
fics been {cized, that ſame night, 


Had the refractory depu- | 


| have been faithful to the offers 
| made on the za of June, had they 
been accepted; the people wanted 
a bill of rights, and it was a bill 
of rights alone that ought to have 
ſatisfied them; and thoſe who re- 
fuſed it, certainly may reproach 

themſelves 


themſelves with being, in part, 


—— ———— 
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the occaſion of what has ſince hap- 
pened; they did not participate 
either in the cruelties or injuſtices 
of which they have been the vic- 
tims, but they were nevertheleſs in 
a great meaſure the cauſe. It is 
too late to be reaſonable and juſt 
when we are forced into it. Such 
conduct excites ſuſpicion, blame, 
and contcmpt ; while a contrary be- 
haviour obtains confidence, eſteem, | 
and gratitude. | 

| 


— — 
— — — 


A greater leſſon can never be 
given to thoſe who govern than 
this; and if the people and their | 
leaders, who turned to advantage 
with ſuch addreſs the faults of the 
court, had been inſtructed by them, | 
and learned juſtice and moderatiou 
when 1t came to their turn to reign, 
they might long ago have enjoyed 
that happineſs. which a contrary be- 
haviour has ſo completely baniſhed | 
from their miferabie country. It 
is with reluctance that we can vin- 
dicate the conduct of men for a 
moment, who have ſince been 
guilty of ſuch crimes as makes na- 


; 
[ 
i 
| 


ture ſhudder, and will not only re- 
main a ſtain upon their nation, 


but will reflect diſhonouE on the 
| work; 
letting a great ol ject 
before the eyes of the individual, 
he paſſed over without reluctance 


| what would in other times 3272 


whole human race. 


CH AP; IV. 

Firſt motives of the inſurrectien geod, 
but ſeon became bad Multituie 
armed—Baſtile, Ec. talen He- 
ginning of cruelties—Adreit ma- 
nauvre by which all France was | 


— 
— 


man, by ſett 


— — — . 


—— —— fß— —— AA: — —L— — — 


umpb of the people is complete 
Jacopin Crus begun its af— 
fiction, and deſiſ udien of liberty 
they occaſſoned — Miſtules in Eng- 
land on this head, 


IF the begining of this hiſtory 
has been empioyed in relating the 
miſconduct and follies of a ſlate of 
ſociety, Where pre;uvice in favour 
of what was ancient was carried 
too far; What remains, is deſtined 
to paint the miſeries and cr mes 


into which men fall, when they, 


under the idea of their being 


| philotophers, loſe all reſpect for 


experience, thinking that they are 


getting rid only of prejudice. 
The motive of the multitude be- 
ing liberty and harnincs, was only 
8 ] P} a 


what they have in common with all 
mankind ; but the unexampled va- 
nity with which their fir! {u-ceſſes 
were followed, their ignorar ce of 
what liberty conſiſted in, and the 
cruelty and want of any attention 
0 principle, with which their poſ- 
ſeſſion of power was accompanied, 


are p: roots that violent revolutions 


ö 
| 
deſtroyed the moral principle in 
ing ambition and in- 
too powerful a manner to 
at tha ſame time that by 
continually 


1 0 
toreſt in 


made him ſhudder only to beve 


thought of. 


The enthuſiaſin inſpired by con- 


[ 
armed King viſits Pari. Iri- 


tinually ſpenking and acting in a 
common 
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common cauſe, and ſharing a com- 
mon danger, gives a ſort of elec- 
tric ſhock which is communicated 
from one eye to another, that raiſes 
the man above himſelf in courage, 
and finks him below the brute in ſa- 
vageneſs. The happineſs of men, 
and extremes of all ſorts, are at va- 
rience ; they are by no means, 
therefore, the friends of the peo- 
ple, who open a door to exceſles ; 


and thoſe who may in future at- 


tempt ſuch a thing, will be doubly 
to blame ; for the revolutioniſts of 
whom we have been ſpeaking, 
were, perhaps, ignorant of the evils 
they were bringing on: thoſe who 


follow their example, will not have 


the ſame excuſe ; for the experi- 


ment has been clearly made, and 


its reſult 1s recorded in the blood 
of moſt of thoſe who were guilty 
of ſuch temerity. 


the battle of the Thuilleries, found 
all the inhabitants of Paris cither 


« — DO D'T]Y]]—>— ' m·Üͥ — — — — —— 


— — 


— — 


armed or a ſſembled. The ſections | 
aſſumed the appearance of ſo many 
federal ſtates, having the town- 


houſe for its center, to which de- 
puties from the different ſections 
were ſent. Paris thereby became 
an organifed military government, 

capable of acting with ſome degree | 
of unity. The "prides were open- 
ed; and the ſuſpected perſons diſ- 
armed; a green cockade was order- 


— 


1 


— — 


—— ͤ — — — — 
— — 


coloured cockade, which has been 
called the national cockade ever 
ſince, and which Was the livery of 
the chief of the factious, Philip 
Duke of Orleans. 

The whole of Monday was thus 
ſpent in ſecuring Paris againſt the 
attack ſuppoſed to be meditated by 
the troops; the court affrighted, 
or at leaſt aſtoniſhed at the tumult 
it had occaſioned, remained inac- 
tive. Not one effort was made to 
{erze the ringleaders of the people, 
or to diſſolve the aſſembly at Vers 
{ailles, nor to diſpatch meſſengers 
to explain affairs to the diſtant pro- 
vinces. This inexcuſable puſila- 
nimity and neglect was improved 
to advantage by its enemies. The 
barriers or gates, where duty was 
collected on merchandizes on en- 
tering into Paris, were kept ſhut, 


and ſurrounded by an immenſe 
The Monday which ſucceeded 


crowd of people, ſo that neither 
the peaceable who wanted to re- 


tire from danger, nor thofe who 


might wiſh to depart with deſign, 
were allowed to go. This ſingle 
circumitance occaſioned an alarm 
in the whole kingdom; as the poſt 
and other daily communications 
failed, in the middle of ſummer, 


and in fine weather, the minds «© 


the people already extremely un, 
ealy every where, were prepared 
for ſome great event, and being ve. 
duced to the laſt pitch of conſlerra 


ed to be worn by all thoſe who {| tion, were ready to receive wit! 
were for ibe people, as they tere alacrity whatever impulſe be 
it; but having reflected, that the given to them by the party the 
livery of the Count d'Artois was || ſhould remain viftorious. 

green, it was changed for the party- | 


(75 be continued in the next.) 
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LIVES AND CHARACTERS 


— 


The LIFE and CHARACTER of RO BE SPIE RRE. 
(Continued from page 33.) 


THE king being dethroned, the 
re-eſtabliſhment of royalty was ap- 
prehended, and therefore his death 
reſolved upon, and accompliſhed; 
but thoſe who had aided in all this, 
Petion, Briſſot, and that large 
party who periſhed together, hav- 
ing views of reigning, but knowing 
that they could not all reign alone, 
had reſolved, in order to avoid a 
combat, all to reign together; but 
this Robeſpierre, who could never 
bear an equal, did not chooſe: he 
therefore, with the aſſiſtance of 
Marat and the Jacobins, overthrew 
that party, and then he reigned 
almoſt alone. Then the ſyſtem of 
terror, ſo horrible to deſcribe, ex- 
iſted in its fulleſt reign. Terror 
now fat on the throneof Louis XVI 
and France, which had been like a 
garden, was now become a grave 
tor its miſerable inhabitants. 


The Jacobin Club, and the Com- | 


+ 


others had done, at the command 
of the 'I'yrant ; even Danton, the 
terrible Danton, the moſt auda- 
cious of all thoſe who had ruined 
France, ſunk ikewiſe under the 
diſpleaſure of Robeſpierre and the 
edge of the gaillotine. Camille 
de Moulins had been invited by 
the Tyrant to ſup with him on the 
very night that he was arreſted 
and conducted to that priſon from 
which he never departed but to 
mount the fatal ſcaffold. 

During all this time Robeſpierre 
never enriched himſelf, but per- 
fitted in living not only in a fru- 
gal, but in a dirty filthy man- 
ner. 


The Tyrant (for reaſons of his 


. |: own) wiſhing to be among his infe- 


riors, and independent of thoſe 
above him, had taken up his abode 
'in the houſe of a poor joiner, 
where he lodged in a room which, 


mittee of Public Safety governed | 


and regulated every thing, and f 


Robeſpierre governed them; for, as 
ſoon as any man, or number of 
men, obtained too much power, 
they were cut down by Robeſpierre 
like ripe corn before the ſickle of 
the reaper. Camille de Moulins, 
the ancient college companion 
and friend of Robeſpierre, diſap- 
peared in his turn, the ſame as 


from its ſituation, and the move- 
ables which it contained, would 
have been too dear at half a 
crown a week. Robeſpierre be- 
came, from almoſt his firſt arrival 
there, the oracle and the tutelary 
Deity of this family, of which all 
the members were totally devoted 
to him. 

The father, Dupleix, and the ſon, 
became the agents of Robeſpierre 
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among the groupes of the lower or- | periſh, becauſe to deſcend was im- 
der of the people, while the mother | ' praRticable ; 3 he therefore took 
and daughter went conſtantly into none of thoſe methods of ſecuring 
the gallery of the Convention, and || to himſelf friends or fortune which 
to the Jacobin Club, ready to ap- occupied the attention of ſubordi- 
plaud with enthuſiaſm the ſpecches || nite men. His whole views were 
of theiradmired maſter; and though || concentrated in reigning as maſter, 
none of the family, which, by way and therefore he adted continually 
of deriſion, was at laſt called . upon the plan of ruling, or fall- 
Royal Family, had any fort of ing a ſacrifice at once to his am- 
talents, yet, as is uſual, their en- bition. 

thufiaſm and obedience were equal | When Robeipierre had got rid 
to their ſtupidity, and ſeconded of Briſſot, Pethion, Condorcet, 
with aſſiduity and effect the mad and the other friends who had 
ſchemes of Robeſpierre. | overturned the throne of Louis the 
It is by no means alloniſhing | XVI. and exalted him, he began 
chat Robeſpierre continued to live immediately to organize the ſyſtem 
an this ſtate of apparent poverty, of terror. He put to death the 
even when all the treaſures of | 11. queen of France, made ſanguinary 
France were at his diſpoſal. decrees, and covered all France 


| Had, by ſo continuing to 3 a | with commiſſaries who had the 


ſure mode of deſtroyiny all his aſ- power of life and death, and at 
fiſtants and friends who amaſſed ,, whoſe diſpoſal all property was, 
money, and lived in fine palaces, | without reſerve. Marat, that ſan- 
becauſe he could reproach them | guinary ſcoundrel, whohad trained 
with their Juxury : a reproach | up the people of France to be-more 
which, as it could neither be deni- ſavage than thy naturally would 
ed, nor retorted upon himſelf, gave | have become, even under the Con- 
ſolidity to every other accuſation | vention, became formidable to 
which he might bring againſt them. | | Robeſpierre ; - and it is next to cer- 
Add to this, that while all the | tain that he fell a ſacrifice to the 
wealth of France was at his com- | jcalouſy of his former friend. — 
mand it was of no importance to Marat was ill, and had many ſymp- 
bave a few millions ſet apart, toms of being attacked by ſlow 
which could only, if diſcovered, || poiſon' when he was ſtabbed by 
ſerve as a handle for his enemics. || Charlotte Cordey. It is firmly be- 

Robeſpierre ſeems, from the time lieved by many, and even he him- 
that he became maſter of France, to || ſelf thought, that he was poiſoned 
have made up his mind, as indeed by Robeſpierre; and there are 
all tyrants ſhould do, either to | many reaſons for thinking that the 
remain at the head of affairs, or | poignard of the fanatic who aſ- 


| ſaſſinated 


— ——— 


— 


manner in which he ſent his friends | 
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ſaſſinated bis was direfted by the send of whoſe heroic deeds we 


Tyrant himſelf. | ſhall hear, when we come to give 
One thing is perfectly evident {the hiſtory of his life, 
through the whole of the life of | The power of Robeſpierre, 


Robeſpierre, which is, that he never . tho? boundleſs, was never ſeated 


was turned, either through pity or either on a fixed or durable baſis. 
friendſhip, from any act which his | The Jacobin Club was his great 
own ſafety or his ambition dic- mean of governing the commit- 
tated: and for proof of this, the |tees and the aſſembly; and the 
terrible ſtate of ſubjection into 
and aſſociates to the guillotine is | which France had been thrown 
ſufficient. made it ſubmit to the irregular 
Camille de Moulins, his ancient banditti of commiſſionaries, and 
college companion, his aſſiſtant in the revolutionary army which co- 
all his political intrigues, as we have vered its {urface, and conſumed its 
already ſaid, and who had con- | ſubſtance; but whatever is de- 
tributed ſo much to his elevation, ſtructive is periſhable, The reign 
was invited by the Tyrant to ſup || of the Tyrant, being ſupported by 
with him the ſame night that he | detrttion and devaſtation, could 
was arreſted, Danton was ſacrificed | not be of long, though it was of 
with as little ceremony, and even rs ras 


— 
—— 


his own ſiſter was impriſoned by | liver Cromwell reigned by a 
his orders, and eſcaped a trial and | ſort of principle. He was a ſoldier, 
the guillotine by accident. | and a man who, to a very ſtrong 


It mignt naturally be expected, mind, united a real knowledge of 
that the ſpleen of Robeſpierre || human nature. Ile not only un- 
would vent itſelf on the town of || derſtood how to deſtroy his enemies, 
Arras; and it was ſo. If the mor- but how to be uſeful to his friends 
tification which he had undergone || —equal, if not ſuperior to Robe- 
there at the bar was great, the || ſpierre in reſolution when his 
puniſhment of the miſerable inha- || purpoſe was once fixed he knew how 
bitants was ſtill greater. The gen- to unite mercy with revenge upon 
try of the country round, the ad- | occaſion; but, above all, he was 
vocates who had been his rivals | happy in this, that in our Engliſh 
at the bar, and even the old lady's | civil wars, religion and moral du- 
ſon, who lent him the ten louis | ties were {till in eſteem in England: 


d'ors and the trunk when he | and therefore, though many villains 


| ſet out for Paris, fell ſacrifices to | were let looſe upon the nation, yet 


his wrath and vengeance; the cxe- || the nation itſelf was not converted 
cution of which was committed to into a den of thieves by a total 
Joſeph le Bon, his agent in the | oventhrow of whatever is good or 
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virtuous; nor was it led totally y this fooliſh girl, who, inſtead of 
, menacing a crowned head with a 


aſtray by falſe notions of liberty 
and equality. 

Robeſpierre, having alternately 
facrificed all his friends, became | 
ſuſpected by all; and never having 
pardoned an enemy, thoſe who 
were conſcious of having offended 
became deſperate.— The Tyrant 
therefore, ſenſible of the fituation 
into which he had brought himſelf, 
began to tremble on his throne; 
and as he trembled, the guillotine 
became more active, and more in- 
nocent victims fell. 

Two different plans were deviſed 
to ſupport the perſonal importance 
of the Tyrant. The firſt was a falſe 
report of an aſſaſſination; and the 
ſecond, a religious ceremony, at 
which Robeſpierre aſſiſted as high 
prieſt, 

A filly girl, without any par- 


— — 


K 


ticular view, called at the door of | 


the houſe, where the Tyrant lodged 
one evening, a few months before 
his fall. Having aſked to ſee him, 
and ſome ſuſpicion being raiſed, 
occaſioned by the frivolity of her 
manner, ſhe was taken up, and 
conducted before a committee; and 
it would appear, that, though ſhe 
did not looſe courage, ſhe entirely 
loſt her ſenſes, as her anſwers 
were totally deranged, and reſem- 
bled very much thoſe of a difor- 
dered mind. | 
The fate of Margaret Nicholſon 
would certainly, in any juſt and 
humane government, have been the 


knife, had only aſked a few un- 
meaning queſtions : but here was an 
example of the difference between 
Robeſpierre and a king. 

In England, a mad woman, who 
attempted the murder of the ſove- 
reign, was treated juſt as humanity 
dictates tous that mad women ſhould 
be treated who have attempted 
nothing at all. She was confined 
at the expence of the public, with 
all thoſe circumſtances of huma- 
nityand attention which ſuch a mi- 
ſerable ſtate demands, or of which 
it will admit. OY 

The murderer of the king of 
Sweden was puniſhed as his crime 


| deſerved; but his eſtate was re- 
| ſtored to his innocent offspring, 


and he was puniſhed after the 
crime was not only proved, but 
avowed, 
Robeſpierre ſhewed the whole 
world the difference between roy- 
alty and uſurpation. The father, 
mother, brother, ſiſter, aunt, and 
all the relations of this fooliſh girl, 
were thrown into priſon and led 
to the ſcaffold ; and one hundred 


| and ſixty perſons, many of whom 


worſt that would have attended | 


never heard of the name of the 
unfortunate family of L'Amiral, and 
ſome of whom had been in priſon 
long before the ſuppoſed attempt 
was made, ſhed their blood on 
pretence of this conſpiracy !! Such 
was the vengeance of an UsURP- 
ING DESPOT, WHO ALWAYS 
TALKED OF LIBERTY, EQU&- 
LITY, 


1 
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LIT Y, JUSTICE, AND THE | 
RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE!!! 

This ſanguinary triumph of the 
Monſter was a tragedy, which he 
thought proper to follow up by an 
inpious and ridiculous farce. 

Hebert, and the other bleſſed 
philoſophers of France, having 
aboliſhed the Chriſtian and every 
other religion, and having inſtitut- 
ed what they called the Worſhip 
of Reaſon (of which a definition 
ſhall be given in another place), 
and Robeſpierre finding it impoſ- 
ſible to govern a nation of abſo- 
lute atheiſts, determined to inſti- 
tute a new religion, and, as his de- 
votees ſaid, RESTORE THE Su- 
PREME BEING TO HIS RIGHTS! 
A ceremony for that purpoſe was 
imagined, over which Robeſpierre 
preſided, both as Preſident of the 
Convention, which aſſiſted in a 
body (this ceremony will be given 
at length among the miſcellane- 
ous articles), and as inventor of 
the new faith. 

The fooliſh vanity of the Ty- 
rant, and the deſpicable flavery to 
which France was now reduced, 
were fully made evident by this 
ridiculous ceremony. 

Robeſpierre cauſed the whole 
order of the ceremony to be print- 
ed and diſtribated the day before, 
and he had even marked the parts 
of his ſpeech which the nation 5vere to 
applaud, and which the obedient 
nation did applaud. He began by 
preaching a ſort of a ſermon in the 
garden of the Thuilleries to the 


— — — 
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people aſſembled in great numbers, 
in which he informed them, "That 
France was, in real knowledge and 
philoſophy, two thouſand years be- 
fore any other nation, but that it 
had been agitated by atheiſm; he 
therefore concluded, that a Supreme 
Being and an immortal ſoul were 
neceſſary to enlightened French- 
men. 

As the belief in a Supreme 
Being had been exploded by 
Hebert, and other democrats, who 
aſſerted, That it was an ariſtocra- 
tical reverie, and tended to royaliſin 
and the deſtruction of the ſyſtem of 
equality, Rubeſpierre,without how- 
ever giving any good reaſon for it, 
ſaid, That the idea of a Supreme Be- 
ing was correſpondent with republi- 
can principles. 

Noc only did Robeſpierre pro- 
poſe in his ſermon, but the Aſ- 
ſembly decreed, that they, and 
all France, believed in a Supreme 
Being and the immortality of the 
ſoul. 


This act of Robeſpierre ſurpaſſ- 
ed in ridicule any thing record- 
ed in hiſtory, and ſeems to have 
been the ze plus ultra of his vanity 
and folly, as well as of the laviſh 
ſervility of the Pariſians. | 

Among the applauding multi- 
tude, ſome voices were heard which 
tended to turn into ridicule this 
feſtival ; this was told to Robe- 
ſpierre, and his vexation and anger 

were without meaſure. 

Supreme maſter of France and 


of the Aſſembly, by which he go- 


vernad, . 
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verned, Robeſpierre all at once a- 
bandoned the Aſlembly and the 
committees, and only courted the 
favour of the Jacobin Club. Wella 
ware that Tallien, Bourdon, del'Oiſe 
and others, had raifed a party to 
ruin him, and certain that the ſtrug- 
gle muſt be a deadly one, he neg- 
Iced to employ the means in his 
power to cruſh his enemies ; 


it is a well aſcertained fact, that 


—  —— ——— — — —— — - — —— — 


| ing, quitted the chair of the pre- 
and 


during the laſt ſix weeks of his life, 


he ſeemed not only to have loſt his 


uſual energy, but even common ſenſe. 


He ſeemed a devoted and infatuated 
man, and, like Macbeth, he felt his 
royalty hang looſe about him Ie 


a giant's robe upon a dwarfih thief. 
Robeſpierre became a burthen 
to himſelf, after having ſo long 


— — 


————— — 


loaded his miſerable country with 


his cruelties and crimes, Which in- 
creaſed the number of his victims 
every day. Though his enemies ca- 
balled againit him more openly 


— — — 


every hour, and though his ſpies. 


negleted not to inform him, that 


Land which every day puta guilty 


ſeal to the liſt of its innocent victims, 


had not the ſorce to ſeal the order 
for the deſtruction of his real ene- 


mies. 


The only ſep which the Ty- 


rant took to get rid of his enemies, 
ferved as 'the ſignal for the Con- 
vention to rally againſt himſelf; 


this was a decree, which forbid | 


conſpirators from having any advo- 
cates to plead their cauſe. As, until 
the cauſe is pleaded, no man can 
juſtly be called a conſpirator, and 


——— 
— — • ö ¹ — — — — 


as any man is liable to be accuſed 


cree, and the danger oi it, were 
equally evident. The Aſſembly, 
aware of the danger to which its 


| 
2 as ſuch, the intention of this de- 
-| 
| 


| own members were expoſed by 


| ſuch a law, ventured to adjourn 
the decree, which the Tyrant fee- 


ſiclent, and with violence mounted 
the tribune, from which, by me- 
naces and reproaches he ſo inti- 
midated the Convention, that the 
decree was paſted immediately. 
This decree furniſhed Robe- 
ſpierre with full power over his 
colleagues; but he made no uſe of 
it; and, on the other fide, it inſpired 
them with deſpair, which always 
acts in ſome ſhape or other, and 
on the 12th of June, Bourdoa and 
Tallienventured to ſpeak unfavour- 
' ably of the Committee of Public 
Safety ; but their voices were ſoon 
tifled under that of Robeſpierre, 
Barrere, and Billaud de Varennes, 
From that time open war ſeemed de- 
clared, and the ſlowneſs of the 
Tyrant to puniſh operated already 
as a defeat, for it increaſed both 
the number and audacity of his 


— — 


enemies. 


Robeſpierre had now loſt that 
firmneſs in his reſolutions which 
had conducted him to ſucceſs, and 


| his harangues ſhew deſpair rather 


than courage; he ſeems to have 
foreſeen his fall, and yet to have 
| waited for it without attempting to 
' employ the means for pꝛotection 


which were yet in his power. 
* At 


„CC dot. Yak. od as 
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At particular intervals, ſymp- ' 
toms of melancholy madneſs were 
evident in the Tyrant, and on 
theſe occaſions, to divert that me- 
lancholy, thoſe perſons who were 
neareſt his perſon uſed to perſuade | | 


him to go to a country hou'e near 


Paris, which belonged formerly to 


the Princeſs of Chimay ; but the 


Joy of the feaſt, though it diſſipated 


the melancholy deſpair, brought 
on extravagant paroxyſins, when 
the wretched Tyrant acted a thou- 


duct, that the certainty of the fate 
that awaited him had deprived 
him of the power of reſiſting. 

On the 2th of July, the Tyrant 

mounted the tribune to be liſtened 
to for the laſt time, and from 
thence, in a long ſpeech, in which 
he endeavoured to exculpate him- 
ſelf from the accuſation of being a 
tyrant, which he ſaid was an ab- 
ſurd falſchood, fabricated by the 
Duke of York, Pitt, and the ſup- 
| porters ol real tyrants, he went 


ſand extravagancies, ſuch as rol- || on to accuſe his enemies in the 


ling himſelf on the ground, em- 
bracing with enthuſiaſm ſtrangers 
whom he did not know, and had 
never before ſeen. 

Meanw hale the party of Bour- 
don and Tallien increaſed through 
fear, and the facility which the 
ſtrange conduct of their adverſary 
gave to intrigue. The plot 
thickened from day to day till 
the 2oth of July, when, in all the 
ſections and clubs, diſcontents {eem- 
ed ready to break forth, the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety announced 
its fears, and the cauſe of them; 
and on the 25th, Barrere com- 
plained to the Convention of the 
dangers which augmented, and 
the black conſpiracies which were 
going on. 

Anonymous letters were con- 
tinually com'ng- to the Tyrant's 
hands, in which he was thicatned 
with terrible and unavoidable ai- | 
ſaſſination; and it is evident, both 
from the tenor of his harangues, | 
and from the imbecility of his con- 


— 


þ groſs, threatening to do it in de- 


— 


tail, and chen demanding that his 
diſcourſe ſhould be printed by 
order of the Aſſembly. Bourdon 


made a motion for an adjourn- 


ment, on the ſuppoſition that there 
poſſibly might be ſome errors ſlip- 
ped into the harangue. The poſ- 


ſibility of error in the diſcourſe of 


the dictator of France, the high 
prieſt who had voted the Supreme 
Being into exiſtence, and who had 
re-eſtabliſhed the immortality of 
the ſoul, was conſidered by him as 
worſe than blaſphemy, and ſtruck 
him almoſt dumb; bur not ſo his 
enemies; they took courage. Cam- 
bon accuſed him of calumniating 
the ſyſtem of finance, Vadier, Fre- 
ron, &c. &c. brought different 
complaints againſt hm; and Bar- 


rere, his friend, finding that his 


laſt hour approached, ſeconded the 
motion of Bourdon, and the Aſſem- 


O— 


' bly paſſed to the order of the day 


on the whole buſineſs. 
| Robeſpierre's laſt effort was 


| now 


— _—_— 
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now to be made; and accordingly, 


in the night of the 26th, he held 
a council with Couthon, St. Juſt, 
and a few friends, on the ne- 
ceſſity of arreſting his enemies 
to the number of near forty, all 
members of the Convention. 

St. Juſt adviſed the immediate 
execution of this deſperate meaſure; 
but Robeſpierre, now for the firſt 
time irreſolute when the life of an 
enemy was in queſtion, determined 
to put off the arreſts till the night 
following, after St. Juſt ſhould have 
harangued the aſſembly, and after 
the minds of the people ſhould be 
brought over to his fide. 
reſolution ruined all, and brought 


upor the Tyrant that deſtruction 


which he had himſelt drawn down 
on ſo many innocent perſons. 

The enemies of the Tyrant were 
more decided and determined dur- 
ing the ſame night, that next day 
they ſhould accuſe him on all ſides, 
and by violence and noiſe pre- 
vent any one from ſpeaking in 
his defence. . 

It is true, that one muſt have 
been in France to be able to con- 
_ with what violence ſuch 
ſchemes are executed; but the 
imagination may be a little helped 
by reflecting on this, that the de- 
feated party muſt expect to be 

ragged to priſon and the ſcaffold 


: | 
inuncdiately; and that therefore 
no ſoldier who ſtorms a breach in 


a city wall, can be more earneſt in 
the attack than were the enemies 
of Robeſpierre on that memorable 
day. 


This | 


| 


——_— 


—— 
— — 
—— 
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As ſoon as St. Juſt began tv 
ſpeak in the Convention, on the 
27th, a noiſe was raiſed on all fides, 
and cries of diſapprobation came 
from every corner. 'There was no 
procuring a hearing ; but as the 
Tyrant founded all his hopes on 
this ſpeech, he flew to the tribune, 
from whence he threatened, com- 
manded, begged, and prayed al- 
ternately ; but this laſt effort of 
his authority only ſerved to ſhew 
him that it no longer exiſted. — 
The Convention roſe in a maſs 
againſt its lord of yefterday, and 
every voice which uſed to vocife- 
rate applauſe, now vociferated ac- 
cuſation and reproach. 

Tallien, in the midſt of this, pro- 
cured a hearing, and, after much 
reproach, declared, that he could 
not refrain his tears for the mis- 
fortunes of his country; and while 
this orator was making a move- 
ment to wipe the tears from his 
eyes, Cambon, who had ſo long 
been vexed with the Tyrant for the 
ridicule which he threw on the 
finances, cried out, DOWN WITH 
CROMWELL ; down with the T'y- 
rant. Billaud de Varennes, his 


friend and counſellor, joined his ac- 


cuſers, and, being better informed 


than his enemies, told them that 


Henriot, the commander of the na- 
tional guards, was a traitor, whom 
he accuſed of various injuſtices. 
Accuſations came on ſo thick 
that they could not be heard, much 
leſs refuted ; and Tallien finding, 


i that though thg Tyrant was humi- 
, lated; 


E 
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Hated, he might yet eſcape, and by 
means of the terrible committee 
be revenged on all his enemies, 
drew out a dagger, declaring, that 
if the aſſembly did not ſtrike the 
tyrant he would do ſo himſelf. — 
The aſſembly, in order to prevent 
bloodſhed in the midſt of itſelf, de- 
clared Robeſpierre and his bro- 
thers, Couthon, St. Juſte, ahd Le 
Bas, outlaws, who ought to be ar- 
reſted. 

The order of arreſt being given, 


the meſſenger or tipſtaff approach- | 
ed Robeſpierre, who put himſelf | 


in a poſture of menacing reſiſtance, | 


Hat hand, and the armed force was 
divided; one part marching with 
| canons againſt the place of its aſ- 
ſembly, and another m marching 
againſt the town-houſe ; and it is 
| allow ed on all hands, that half an 
; hour's advantage in time, or the 
ſmalleſt accident, might have turn- 
ed the fortune once more in fa- 
vour of the tyrant. But the af- 
ſemb'y profited of its numbers, and 
ſent forty-eight of its members to 
the forty-eight ſections of Paris; 
others went into the public places 


to harangue the multitude; and a 
decree was paſſed which outlawed 


on which the tipſtaff heſitated and || the whole common council. The 


trembled; and it was only after 
the preſident had repeated the order 
ſeveral times that he was obeved. 


cies of confuſion of 1deas, 1s in 
France conſidered as a condemna- 
tion, even though it takes place 
without any trial. The tyrant 
therefore and his aſſociates were 
ordered to the Conciergerie, which 
is the priſon of thoſe who are con- 


demned ; but by manceuvre, or by 


accident, he was not received 
there, and they all went to the 
Town-houſe, where once more 


the tyrant reigned maſter, and 


gave his orders. The municipa- 
lity or common council was all on 
the fide of the tyrant, as well as 
Henriot the commander of the 


national guards, ſo that all hopes 


of ſucceſs were not yet vaniſhed. 
The convention for ſcveral hours 
was in dread that its lat hour was 


| 
The outlawry, by a ſtrange ſpe- | 
partizans of the tyrant decreaſed 


' 
4 
ö 
1 
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| people of Paris accuſtomed to be 
guided by ſounds, were {truck by 
this decree, and afraid 5 join 
outlaws; ſo that by degrees the 


in number, and loſt confidence in 
themielves. The Hotel de Ville, 
or town-houſe, was then affailed 
by the troops of the convention, 
and the band of deſpots loſt all 
hopes and all courage. Never 
was any thing more hidden than 
che delt ruction that now took 
| plate. 
to attempt fuicide with a pit- 
tol, with which, inſtead oi blow- 
ing out his brains, he only ſhattered 
and broke his jaw bone. His bro- 
ther threw himſclt out of a window 
and killed himſelf, and a man upon 
whom he fell; alſo, Couthon flab- 
bed himſelf, but without precur- 
ing death. Le Bas and St. Juſte 


male fimilar attempts; but ail of 
K them 


—— 
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bled, and in great agony. 


| * . 
ſincere. examined him every way, we muſt 


be forced to confeſs, that tho? he | 


them were taken alive about three | 
o'clock in the morning of the 2oth.. 
The Tyrant was conveyed on a 
litter to the convention, which re- 
faſed to admit him, declaring, that 
the preſence of a traitor ſhould 
not polute its hall; ſo that he was 
carried to priſon wounded, hum- 


At ſeven o'clock the ſame even- 
ing, thoſe heroes, with as many 
of the town council as could be 
caught, were conducted to the guil- 
lotine; making in all fixty-three 


—— — — —  — 
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ranks, of both ſexes, and of every 
age from eighteen to eighty. 

Thus fell the greateſt tyrant that 
ever diſgraced and puniſhed the 
human race, after a reign of about 
fourteen months ; and after he had 


ſhed torrents of blood, and eſta- 


bliſhed ſo horrible a ſyſtem of go- 
vernment that language is unequal 
to the taſk of deſcribing it in all 
its ſtrength ; and poſterity will be 
unable to give credit to it. 
Robeſpierre, as we have ſeen, 
was not entirely without talents, 


perſons, Never did a croud utter 
more bitter invective, or ſhew more 
ſigns of real ſatisfaction, than the 
Pariſians on this occaſion. They 
fully verified all that has been faid | 
about their changeable nature; for 
thoſe who had a few days rent the 
air with applauſe, when he acted 


and even ſome genius, but was in- 
finitely below other famous Ufur- 


pers. Cæſar governed his country, 
and Cromwell governed ; but Ro- 
beſpierre only played the chief 
part, while the whole French na- 
tion, gone mad with a complica- 
tion of vanity and miſtaken philo- 


as high prieſt in the ceremony of | ſophy, became rubbers and murder- 


the Supreme Being, now were 
louder ftill in applauding his exe- 
cution. We may eaſily judge in 
which caſe they were the moſt 


Robeſpierre made a very pitia- 
ble figure when he went to mount 
the ſcaffold, and not one of his 
numerous victims (a few of his 
aſlociates excepted), ever ſuffered 
with ſuch aggravated circumſtances 
of pain and ſhame. When his 
head was unbound, his lower jaw 


. — 


— 


fell off, and in this ſtate he was 


laid under the axe of the guillo- 
tine, to which he had in the twen- 
ty- ſix preceding days of the month 
ſent eight hundred victims of all 


ers. Sovereign in the eommittees, 
and in the aſſembly, he was a mean 
flatterer of the people in the Jaco- 
bin club. And when we ſhall have 


triumphed over his opponents, it 
was not from greater abilities, nor 
more of them; but becauſe his 
diſpoſition being the moſt ſanguin- 
ary, it was more to the mind of the 
Jacobin club; and having no 
heart, his wretched head never 
was interrupted in its abominable 
projects. | 

Marat, it may be faid, was 
more ſanguinary, and equally am- 


bitious. True; but Marat was a 


half. 
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half-brained mad. "and had at- n in his incapacity of en- 
tachments as well as antipathies: joying the ordinary pleaſures of 
but our tyrant had a cool head and | life ; for he neither was formed to 
no attachments. enjoy the ſocial bowl, and the plea- 
Pythion, Briſſot, and many others, || ſures of friendſhip; nor te caper in 
were as complete hypocrites as || a lady's bedchamber to the laſci- 
Robeſpierre. Seyeyes was much vious tuning of a lute. Had he 
more profound, and equally per- || been religious, and lived in other 
verſe. But not one of them had | times, he might have been a ſevere 
that uninterrupted ſyſtem of de- || hypocritical hermit ; for his paſſion 
ſtruction; not one of them was free for independence, and hatred for 
from thoſe paſſions which now and | the human race, could then have felt 
then interrupted their ambitious || at lealt a negative gratification. 
views, But the whole of Robe-|| The French ſeemed to breathe 
ſpierre's vices led one away. His || as if new life had been given to 


— ̃ ——— —— 


vanity and ſelfiſh paſſions ſerved || them when the tyrant fell, and 


wonderfully his ambition ; for, they feared nothing ſo much as a 
when he deſcended to flattery, it renewal of his ſ\ſtem. A great 
was always that he might ſhew the | | outcry was made about thoſe diſct- 
importance of thoſe he flattered, | | ples he left behind him, who were 
and be enabled in ſome future oo. | called the tail of Robeſpierre ; but 
caſion to have it all to himſelf; aud this ſeems only to have been a tale 
he very ſeldom loſt his labour, | invented to diſcredit certain per- 

The figure of Robeſpierre was ſons; for thoſe who branded others 
far from being advantageous ; * Tie; by this title diſcredit equally them 
ther under the middle ſize, he was | | ſely es. 


ill proportioned ; his ſhou ders | The Print which is prefixed 10 


were broad without the appear- | his life, was publiſhed in Paris in 
ance of ſtrength ; his head was leſs than a weck after the tyrant 
mall, and the lines of his counte- | fell, and ſhews how ſenſible the 
nance diſageecable ; a livid com- Pariſians were of the horrible ty- 
plexion, marked with the ſmall | ranny under which they had groan- 
pox, and dark looking, like a de- ed. If ever a monument is erected 
ſigning, ill-mean! ing man, never | to this monſter, the following epi- 
ſaying much, and . giving taph will ſerve, written originally 
a cynical ſmile like Caſſius: in French by one of his country- 


And when he ſmiled, ſeemed to deſpiſe | med. 
Mmſeit. 8 er thou art that paſſeſt by, 
| 


Don't grieve that I am dead ; 
For had I hved until to-day, 
| Thou'dſt been here in my ſtead, 


K 2 


Big boned, ill formed and lean. | 


ginate, like that of Richard the 


| | 
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The life of Robeſpierre has taken up a good deal of ſpace; but 
it was impoſſible to paſs over any thing that related to fo extraor- 
| dinary a man; particularly, as the uſe of hiſtory is to teach people 
by example, and that Robeſpicrre's life is a terrible leſſon. During 
his lugubrious reign, the inflaved multitude invoked the reign of 
death. Vive la Guillotine, Five la Mort, were ſubſtituted for tho 
cry of Vive le Ra, and the throne of Louis was now occupied by 
the King of Terrors. The flowers of lllies that ornamented it in 
better days were changed for bitter tears! And even in this age of 
philoſophy, this age of reaſon, we cannot help giving it as our opi- 
mon, that the finger of the Omnipotent, of that Supreme Being 
whoſe exiſtence this impious Scoundrel dared to decree, was never 
more viſibly to be obſeryed, than in ſending this monſter to purge 
the country of his brother monſters. For he perſecuted his rivals {till 
more unremittingly than his enemies, and he ſhewed modern phi- 
loſophy in all its depravity. He ſhewed us the laſt ſtage of La 
Fayette's Sy em of Inſurrection; and his Life ſhould always be 
bound up with the Rights of Man as the 17a! of the F able, 


The private life of Louis X VIth, and of the Queen, will follow 
in our next; and then ſucceſſively that of the DYKE of ORLEANS, 
MiRABEAU, BBRNAVE, BAILLY, LA FAYETTE) ANACHARSI1S 
CLoorTs, BRr1sSOT, CLAVIERE, LE Buux, Rol AN p, Douov- 
RIEZz, MAR AT, DAN Tox, CAMILLE DES MOULINS, SANTERRE, 
the Brewer, S1LLERY, DuPonT DU TeRTRE, PYTHON, Con- 
DORSET, Talkum, BARRERE, COLLOT p*HERBOLS, and many 


others. 
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„ The 139 individuals taken 
from theſe priſons, were only a part 
of thoſe proſcribed ; the liſt con- 
tained 155; the copy of the liſt is 
joined to the accuſation, 

„ Intoxicated with blood and 
wine, they ſcarcely knew their 
victims, and their eyes refuſed to 
read the traces of their crimes. 

Such, in ſubſtance, are the 
crimes of the committee of Nantz; 
the horrors of which they may be 
accuſed collectively are of this deep 
dye ; but individually, and in pri- 
vate life, they were ſtill worſe. | 
Goulin commanded deſpotically his 
colleagues, and anſwered to an un- 
tortunate woman wio aſked for 
intelligence concerning her hu 
band, Well ! what does it fignify to 
me! the ſooner he is dead, the ' ſooner 
ave ſhall have his riches. 
© Took over the life of Chaux, 
vou will ſee him at the diſtri 
frightening all his competitors, 
and obliging them to knock down 
to him the eſtate of Barroſſiere. 
You will hear him, in ſpeaking of 
ground that ſuited him, ſay, I #now 
how to poſſeſs it; I will have the pro- 
prietor arreſied, and to ſave his life 
he will give me the property. 

«« Perrocheux bargains cooly for 
the liberty of citizens. The daugh- 


ter of Bretonville ſolicited him for 
her father; for the price of his li- 
berty he demanded the ſacrifice 
of the honour of that intereſting 


| young woman—He demanded of 


the female citizen, Ollemand Du- 
dan, fifty thouſand livres to ſave 


| herſelf from priſon. 


The act of accuſation ſtates 
the other eleven criminals to be in- 
dividually equally guilty, and brings 
particular charges againſt each. It 
then finiſhes, 


DE — 


«© After the above declaration, 
the public accuter has drawn up 
the preſent act of accuſation againſt 
the aforeſaid members and com- 
miſſaries of the committee of Nantz, 
for having conſpired againſt the 
| republic, the liberty and ſurety of 
the French people, contrary to 
article 4th of the 1ſt ſection of the 
firſt penal code, and the 2d article 
of the 2d ſection of the ſaid code.“ 

This act being read, witneſſes 
were called, and the following are 
ſome of their teſtimonies : 

Lachenette, a doctor, declares as 
witneſs. The misfortunes of Nantz 
may be dated from the inſtitution 
of the revolutionary committee, 


| compoſed of the worſt of charac- 


ters. Carrier ſpoke from the tri- 
bune with a naked ſabre in his 
| | hand; 
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hand, and Jighted up all the re- 
vengeful paſſions. I ought to ſpeak 
of a placard that appeared, forbid- 
ding in expreſs terms, fathers, mo- 
thers, wives, or children, to ſolicit 


for priſoners: it was thus that the 


revolutionary committee wanted to 
ſtifle the voice of nature, mater- 


nal ſolicitude, filial piety, and the 


affection of wives for their hul- 
bands. I had alſo knowledge of a 
drowning of ninety prieſts. At 
firſt the drownings were done dur- 
ing the night, but when the com- 
mittee became accuſtomed to the 
crime, they were executed by day; 
at firſt they drowned their victims 
with their clothes on ; but, after- 
wards, in order to ſatisfy their cu- 
pidity, as well as their cruelty, the 
committee had their victims ſtrip- 
ped naked. I muſt alſo ſpeak to 
you of the republican marriages, 
which conſiſted in binding a young 
man and a young woman together 
quite naked, and then throwing 
them into the water. 

Preſident of the tribune, Was 
you an eye-witnels to that revolting 
icene ? 

Lachenette. I did not witneſs 
the frightful ſpectacle, but the 
citizen Fratel, his family, and his | 
neighbours, will atteſt the fact; 
thoſe who were to be drowned | 
were tied two and two by one hand, 


and thrown in, in that ſituation. 


There are two perſons here who, 

after having been tied, eſcaped, | 

and can certify the fact exactly. 
The Preſident to the accuſed, Can 


— — 


|| you ſay whether thoſe who came 
to ſolicit were well received, and 
whether in conſequence of their 
memorials, you ſet any one at li- 
berty ? 

Goulin, accuſed, I own, that 
| naturally warm and burning with 
the zeal, perhaps too ardent and 
| ill-underſtood, of the public good, 
not being; able to guard againſt a 
certain hatred to ariſtocrats, who 
came in great numbers to ſolicit 
for priſoners, I have ſometimes 
been rough with them; but I was 
always ready to be juſt to innocent 
perſons who recovered their lis 
berty. 
| Prefident. Can you give an in- 
ſtance of one of the perſons you 
have ſet at liberty by the commit- 
tee in conſequence of memorials 
| preſented ? | 
'| Goulin. There certainly were 
| ſome (ſuch, but I cannot remember 
them; and it is impoſſible for me 
to name one. | 
i Preſident, The citizens acquit- 
ted who petitioned you, were they 
| of the number of petitioners, and 
d you pay attention to their pe- 
titions? 
| Goulin, I have been told of their 
petitions, but it appears to me that 
| there was no neceſſity of doing 
| juſtice to them, 

Preſident. Nevertheleſs, the Cl- 
uizens acquitted were only accuſed 


— 


of being Mu/cadins * or ſome 


| ſuch flight accuſation ? 


or Well-dreſſed people. 


1 


Goulin. 


* Muſcadins-POWdered and ſcented, 
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Goulin. Very few were confined 
for that cauſe ; they were accuſed 
of being ſuſpe&ted by the popular 


* — 


— 


— 


was perhaps ſtill more delicate 
than your's; theſe drownings, re- 
volting as they may appear to you, 


ſociety (the Jacobin club;) be- 


ſides, by the LAW of the 19th | 


Frimaire, we had a right to im- 


priſon them without any denunci- 


ation. 


Pre/ident. Who ordered the pu- | 


! 


rification of the prifons ? 


poſitive terms. 

Prejident. But that purification | 
could not be made but by liſts de- 
livered by the committee to Car- 
rier, who could only give his con- 
ſent. | 

Goulin, It was Carrier himſelf, 
who marked out for us the bri- 
gands taken with arms in their 
hands. 

Prefadent., How many priſoners 
periſned in the priſons ? 


| 

[ 

| 

' 
| 
| 


| whom are fiſteen women. 
| puniſhment of deportation the 24th 


were not leſs indiſpenſable than the 
maſſacre of the 2d of September, 
| which you committed. 

Pre/ident. Learn to reſpe the 
Pariſians; do them more juſtice ; 
they are out of the reach of your 


} 
| 
1+ 


calumny. Know that the true Pa- 
Goulin. Carrier, in the moſt | 


riſian is no Septemberizer. Can 
you ſay, if amongſt thoſe drowned, 
there were any women ? 
 Gonlin, I aſſure the tribunal that 
there were none but men. 
Prefident. Look at this lift which 


is ſigned by yourſelf, and which 


will convict you of impoſture ; it 
is a lift of 155 perſons, amongſt 
The 


Frimaire is ſigned by you. 
Gorlin. I maintain, that at their 


Goulin. About two thouſand. 
Prefident. Who ordered the 


clrownings ? 
SGoulin. Carrier gave the orders; 
on the 25th Frimaire, 125 were 


' deportation there were neither wo- 
men nor children amongſt them, 
| and that they were taken away 
from the priſon. 


drowned, There were other 
drownings, as I have been told, | 
hut have no direct certainty. 
that time the priſons were full of 
brigands, and the deſign of immo- 
lating the whole of thoſe confined 
was fully juſtified by circumſtances, 
ſince there was a report of a con- 
{piracy in the priſons. I maintain 
that theſe meaſures, vigorous as 
they may appear, were neceſſary. 
Pariſians! if you judged the 2d of 
September neceſſary, our poſition 


1 


| Prefident. Is it, or is it not, 
your lignature ? 
| Geulin, I will not either avow 


At | or deny my hand-writing ; but I 


| 


never had an intention to make. 
either women or children periſh. 
Preſident. Rather lay, that there 
' was an intention of ſaving them; 
but beſore it was attempted to be 
| put in execution, ſome were dead, 
and others guillotined. Were you 
organized in conſtituted authori- 
ties for the drowning and de por— 


| tations ? 


4. 


Goulin , 
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Goulin. That organization had 
not taken place; but we were 
guided by a liſt of conſpirators fur- 
niſhed by Hubert, by the elerk of 
the priſon, the accuſer to the revo- 


lutionary tribunal, and the jailor's 
wife. Behold our guarrantees, after 
whom we were not afraid to ſtrike! 

Prefident. Behold, indeed, a very 
authentic guarraptee! There only 
wants one trifle for your defence, 
truth and probability. 

The Pre/ident to the witneſs. Can 
you give us any preciſe information 
concerning the drownings and 
ſhootings ? 

Lanchette, witneſs. I have been 
witneſs of drownings done in the 
day, and can ſay, that men; wo- 
men with child, girls, children, 
all without diſtinction, have been 
drowned, ſhot, or cut to pieces 


| 


with the ſword, on the ſquare of 
the department, or other places; 
that the national guards had been 
employed during fix weeks to co- 
ver up the holes dug for interring 
the people who were maſſacred. 
They were, it was faid, brigands 
who had laid down their arms, and 
wives and daughters of priſoners. 
Bachelier, the accuſed. - I invite 


the preſident to queſtion the wit- 
neſs concerning my moral conduct. 

Lachenette, I knew Bachelier 
to be a humane man, but I can 


give no account of his revelutionary 
morality *. 


* This ſhews that the witneſs was 
not any perſonal enemy to the accuſed; 
it ſheivs alſo, that now there were two 
lorts of morality in France. 


| 


Many other witneſſes were heard ; 
and the whote proceedings tended 
to prove the ſame facts; but that 
of Phillippes Trone ſoly, preſident 
of the committee, is the moſt to 
the purpoſe. 

Goulin ſays, he threatened to 
decimate the priſoners. There 
were twenty-three drownings, two 
of which conſiſted of prieſts. 

Carrier had given to Faucault, 
a very criminal man, the power of 
lite and death. Women with child, 
old men, children, all were drown- 
ed. It is reckoned more than ſix- 
hundred children periſhed in the 
waves. I had heard a great deal 
of the cruelty of Carrier, and I 
wiſhed to be aſſured of it by my- 
self. I often invited him to ſup 
with me; at laſt he came on the 


| I5th Frimaire, Carrier ſaid, on 


my obſerving to him that the im- 
priſoned perſons were diſpatched 
with precipitation.“ But are ſo 
* many proofs neceſlary ? you will 
very ſoon ſee women ſanſculot- 
« tiſed; it is the readieſt way to 
ce throw them into the water.” He 
meant to ſay, that women would 
ſoon figure in the drownings. 

On the 26th Frimaire, Carrier 
gave orders to guillotine indiſ- 
tinctly thoſe who laid down their 


arms, and thoſe who were taken 


with arms. I aſked, if he would 
ſign this order? He ſaid, there could 
be no objection. T obſerved to him, 
that there were children under age. 
Carrier perſiſted, nevertheleſs, to 
have all guillotined without excep- 

tion. 
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tion. I contented myſelf with cutting; they afflict humanity. But 


taking down the names, age, &c. 
of the individuals, and did nothing 
farther. | 

On all ſides people, demanded | 
of the committee the children who | 
were impriſoned. At firſt the com- 
mittee promiſed them, and then | 
refuſed them, finding that drown- | 


ing was by much the nioſt expedi- || want of s every thing. 


tious. 
The committee haas received more 
than a million, of which it has 
given no account; it has contented 
itſelf with pay ing in ſeventy- three 
thouſand livres. 
Thomas, witneſs. 


Having re- 
ceived an order from the commit- 
tee to go and inſpect a number of 
women priſoners, who were ſup- 
poſed to be pregnant; I went to the | 
entrepot, there I found a great 
number of dead bodics ſcattered 
here and there, I ſaw iniants pal- | 
pitating or drowned in ti oughs || 
full of human excrements, I went 
acroſs large halls ; my ſight fright- 
ened the women—they ſaw none 
but murderers. I expiained my 
miſſion, and ſpoke to them the 
language of humanity ; and de- 
clared by an act in writing, the 
pregnancy of thirty amongſt them; 
ſeveral were ſeven or eight months 
advanced. Some days after I re- | 
turned to ſee thoſe women whom 
their ſituation rendered ſacred and | 
dear to humanity ; I ſy it, my ſoul : 
was drowned in griet—thoſe unfor- | 
tunate women had been precipitat- | 
ed into the waves! Theſe facts ed 


1 


——_— 
— 


{it is my duty to declare the truth 


before this tribunal. 

Eight hundred women, and as 
many children, had been d-poſed 
in the houſe of L” Ezeroniere aud La 
' Mariliere. But there were in thoſe 
priſons ROWE beds nor ſtraw, nor 
 matreſſes The priſoners were in 


Dr. Rollin 


| and myſelf ſaw five children periſh 


in no leſs than four minutes.— 


{ Theſe poor creatures received no 


food. We informed the women in 


the neighbourhoud, and aſked if 


they could not afford them any 
aſſiſtance; they anſwered, ** What 
„can we do? —Grandmaiſon im- 
«priſons all thoſe who carry food 

« to thoſe women and children.“ 
I accuſe the whole committee of 


having delighted in impriſoning 


the moſt honeſt and reſpectable citt- 
zeus of Nantz, of having permit- 
ied what they call, /abrades ; that 
| fort of exccutivn_ relates to ſeven 
or eight priſoners who went from 
the committee to be conducted to 
priſon. The conductors finding 
that it was late, and the road long, 
maſlacred theſe unfortunate wretch- 
es under the windows of the com. 
mittee. | 

As for the drownings, Goulin 
thought it witty to call them barg- 
nades (bathings) ; the word ſound- 
ing ſoft, it offered to him an a- 
greeable idea by the ſtriking con- 
traſt between the name and the 
thing. They likewiſe called punifk= 
ments, immerſions, verticular de- 
| L portations 


— 
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| portations, This laſt name was in- || that the convention b be Informed of 
11 vented by Carrier. my impriſonment. 


Towards the end of Brumaire, a | That demand was greatly ap- 
boatman, named Perdreau, aſked |' plauded by the audience. 
me for a pinch of ſnuff. I have | The preſident. Philippes may con- 
* earned it well,” ſays he, © 1 ſtitute himſelf priſoner or not, as 
« have juſt been at the execution | he chuſes, if any jailor will take 
of ſeven or eight hundred.” Per- him in without orders; but this 
dreau was drunk, I then tried to || tribunal cannot grant his demand. 
profit of the occaſion, and find out The examinations continued 
the truth. What then, ſaid I g how || many days, and different witneſſes 
do you manage to diſpatch ſo many || all proved the fame facts, with a 
people ſo quickly ? little variation. Tourrier, direc- 

Nothing is more eaſy, faid he ; || tor of the hoſpital, being afked by 
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when T do the bathings, I ſtrip the 


men and women, put their clothes 
into a baſket, and bind them two 
and two by the arms and wriſts; | 
they then are made to come to the 
border of the Loire; they mount 
two by two into my boat, then 
two men puſh them from behind | 
head ſoremoſt into the water, 

I obſerved to the boatman, that 
they might ſwim on their backs 


the preſident whether he had ever 
witneſſed republican marriages, 
anſwered, | 

J have not ſeen them, but have 
heard of them; they confiſted in 
binding an old man to an old wo- 
man, and a young man to a young 
girl; they were left for half an 
hour in that attitude ; they were 
ſtruck with fabres on the head, 
and then 8 into the 


6 | 

"Fl and fave themſelves ; he anſwered, || Loire. 

my We take good care of that ; we I will, however, ſay, in favour 
bit have great fticks with which we || of Mainguet, that he could ſcarce- 


— 
* 
4 . 


ly read ; that he was only the paſ- 


ſtupify them. This is what we call 


a civic marriage. 

Philippes Trone Fely. Citizens, 
judges, it is I who proſecute the 
commuttec; it is I who have ac- 
cuſed Carrier, the repreſentative 


plice of the committce; it is 
therefore neceſſary that his head 
or mine ſhould fall. The republic 
muſt be revenged. 
I be carried to priſon till rational 
uſtice ſhall be pronounced, and 


five tool of the committee, which 
obliged him to ſign the warrants 


i without knowing their contents : 
that Mainguet is very ignorant, 
and rather, 
of the people, as being the accom- | 


I believe, miſtaken 
than guilty, | 


Any commentary on theſe trials, 


or a ſarther repetition of the ſame 
facts, would be as uſeleſs as it 
I cemard that 


would de diſagreeable. Well might 


they fny, that Nero ard Caligula 
never did ſuch ads of cruelty. 
. 


Rewolu- 
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Revolutionary tribunal orifons, | priſoners without giving any ac- 
| Le Bu, Ge. count, and of having, by ſummary 
From the things brought againſt | methods, put to death numbers of 
the revolutionary tribunal and the || innocent perſons. 
commiſſaries, as well as the pro- The Jacobin ſociety of Nimes 
ceedings at Naniz, it woul1 appear, || confeſſed, that that city had been 
that though oppreſſion and cruelty ruled as rigorouſly as if Robe- 
altered their form a little, it was !! ſpierre in perſon had been there. 
not very different throughout || Bourbon, judge of the revolu- 
France. A ttonary tribunal,” ſay the Jaco- 
At Dijon, the Jacobin cinb had | bines, „has blown out his brains, 
a revolutionary army at 1ts orders, having incurred the diſpleaſure 
which coſt 25 l. ſterling per month; || of the ſociety for his attach- 
and while the revolutionary ſoldiers % ment to Robeſpierre. The may- 
pillaged and arreſted Peopis, their | © or, (Courbis) author of liſts of 
wives and daughters filled the gal-“ proſeriptions, who went each 
leries of the club to applaud the |« 0 'ccade with a nv mber of pro- 
moſt extravagant amongſt its ora- | ** ſtitutes to dance ſerandoles round 
tors. Fouquier Tinville proved, „the permanent guillotine, is ar- 
that he was obliged to bring betore | * reſted, and wil! be judged.” 
the revolutionary tribunal priſoners | After the death of Robeſpierre 
according to liſts received. As the Jacobin ſocieties themſelves 
great numbers of people were ac- | began to denounce his cruelties, 
cuſed in one block, and with a great although his agents were all choſen 
many different ſorts of crunes at from theſe ſocieties, and the ſobie- 
once. As witneſſes in their favour | tics were the proteQors, the aiders 
were not heard, and as a lew hours and abettors of his agents all thro? 
ſerved to finiſh proceedings againſt |, France. Tallien had reafon to call 
any number, let it be ever ſo great, || toſe men camelions in politics. 


none could elcape, except now | It was a true deſcription, but he 


and then one through protection Or ' ſhould have included himfclf a - 
mongſt the number. 


— 4 wo. 


tavour. 

The deputies of Cambray accu- | 
ſed Le Bon, the commiſſary of the 
convention, hd had been ſent into | 
that quarter, of having made the | Rea/.-—< In order to make the 
ſtreets rim with blood. He was “ regimen which is fallen odious, 
accuſed of keeping a condemned | „ think it neceſſary to unveil its 
man four hours at the guillotine, || ** diſguſting effects; it is by paint- 
while he read diſpatches of arbritray || * ing the evils and oppreſſion» 
impriſonments; ſeizing effects of | „ which were ſuffered in the pri- 
i . 2 ſons, 


Extra of the ſitting of the Face- 
bins on the 15 Auguſt 1794. 
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« ſons, that the indignation of ** Chriſtian name, found there 
good citizens will be nouriſhed. « was a miſtake, that he had been 
I leave to thoſe who have ſuf- | “ called in place of another. He 
e fercd thoſe perſecutions the care * explained his caſe to the perſon 
* of denouncing them; for my own | ſent to carry them before the 
* part, I ſhall only ſay what pafſed | „ tribunal, who demanded the real 
at the Luxembourg | * victim. The barbarous jailor an- 

« A regimen of iron; a ſtate of | i {wered, Mat docs it ſignify ? if 
* death hd ſad miſtruſt painted | ce this one don't die to-day, hell die 
«© on all the countenances, and c b0-MMOrrORU. 

% profoundly engraved in their [--- 46" Th priſoners in that terrible 
„minds, on account of the ſpies © place were perpetually hefita- 
«© introduced amongſt them, of | ting whether it would not be 
*« whom the occupation was to | * better to kill themſelves. I will 
& make liſts and fend them to the give you a fact of this fort—A 
e tribunal. 'The phyſical and mo- „ meſſonger of the name of Le 
te ral ſituation of the priſoners 6 Grand was arreſted; he ſoon 
„ ſhewed, that it was only a wide © after was informed, that his 

% graue deſtined to ſwallow up ö wife was arreſted likewiſe, and 
„the living. We had at firſt a * his four young children left 
* humane jailor; his conduct dif- | abandoned. He did nothing but 
« pleaſed the tyrants; he was ©* weep and groan; he ſought con- 
„ dragged before the tribunal, | © folation in complaining to all 
„ om which he unaccountably | “ his companions, and ſpoke of 
* eſcaped. He was replaced by | © his misfortunes to the door- 
* another, whom I cannot call by“ keeper, who was a German, 
%a more proper name than that | * and who anſwered, [awe pat:- 
of tyger; he beat and inſulted || ** »nce, juſtice is juſt ; truth is true; 
« the priſoners with the barbarity || 7 is only a little moment of hard- 
of a cannibal. hip to paſs over. 

« One day he abuſed a gouty + This miſerable man threw 
„ man becauſe he could not walk © himſelf ſoon after from the roof 
«© quick enough; another time, || „of the priſon. 

« he called down a great num-; © When there were priſoners, 
ce ber of priſoners to carry them | © againſt whom there was no accu- 
* before the tribunal ; the miſer- “ ation, Fonquier Tinville uſed 
« able victims took leave of their || © to ſay, we muſt put them in the 
e companions, thinking they ſhould | * fir/# conſpiracy that abe make. 
be ſeen no more. A young man, * There were at Luxembourg eight 
«© who was called down by his | or ten individuals who were al- 
„ ſurname, and afterwards by his | „Ways called to the tribunal as 


| ** witneſſes, 


A 
** 
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„ witneſſes, who ſtyled themſelves 
*© WITNESSES BY PROFESSION.” 

The conſpiracies uſed to amount 
to 30, 40, or 50 perſons, and one 
day to 156,—When the accuſer 
made out the liſts, he left blank 
ſpaces for the names of thoſe who 
might arrive during the day to 
complete the number. What is 
moſt terrible, is, that citizens who | 
had only been 15 days in priſon, 
were included in conſpiracies that 
were ſuppoſed to have exiited long 
before their arrival. 

One of the witneſſes was frank 
enough”to confeſs, that one day 
having ſomething to ſay in favour 


—— — — 


of an accuſed perſon, the preſident 
told him, t be flent, and only ſpeak 
when he had ſomething to ſay A- 
GAINST the accuſed ! 

One day the adminiſtrators made 
a demand of 200 victims for the 
following decade, juſt as if they 
were ſending ſheep to the ſlaughter. 

Such were the facts averred in the 
Jacobin club itſelf to have exiſted, 
whilſt all France was reſounding 
with cries of, Long live the Re- 
| public. Liberty and Equality. Whilſt 
; they were calling all other nations 
flaves, and all Kings Tyrants— 
\ "THESE ARE FACTS, AND NOT 
'REASONINGS | |! 


” - a 


REVOLUTIONARY REQUISITION. 


WHEN Robeſpierre's commiſ- 
faries were upon the recruiting ſer- 
vice, the following method was | 
aſed to kidnap the'r men : | 

A ſinall party of the revolution- 
ary army, or of the neareſt Jacobin 
club, headed by a commiſſary and 
ſome aſſiſtants, entered into a vil- 
lage or ſmall town; ſometimes 
they had a guillotine mounted on 
wheels; but in generai, loaded 
mulquets ferved the purpoſe. The 
doors of all the houſes were ſhut, 
and nut a foul appeared in the 
ſtreet; then a red flag was hoiſted 
oppoſite the door of the firſt houſe 
they meant to ſearch. The door was 
opened by the trembling maſter. — 
If he had any ſons that ſuited, they 
were taken; or if his own perſon 
lvited better, he was marched off ; 


bimſelſ. II his wife or daughters 
inſpired any deſires to the bandit- 
ti, they were compelled to ſubmit 
to their brutality with every ſhock- 
ing circumſtance of inſult that ca- 
pricious fancy could invent. Crics 
were puniſhed by blows, and ſome- 
times with lots of lite, though they 
were uſeleſs ; for no neighbour durſt 
look out to ſee what occaſioned 
them, of which indeed the cauſe 
was eaſily imagined. Money, it 
there was any found, was always 
taken; and every place was ſearch- 
ed in order to find it, and on pre- 
terce of ſomething ſuſpected being 
concealed, | 

This operation performed in 
one houſe, the band of raviſhers 
and robbers went to another, car- 
rying their man well ſecured, and 
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ſo they made the round of the vil- | 
tage. Reſiſtance was ſometimes | 
made, and was attended with ter- 
rible effects, Whole families have 
ſometimes been ſhot at their own 
doors, and frequently the maſter, 
after being held till he ſaw his 
wife and daughters diſhonoured, 
and obliged to look on, has been 
taken to the door and ſhot by way | 
of puniſhment and example.— | 


Theſe ſcenes were particularly 


common in Alſace, where the 


— ——— —ä—m eres et ea ts 


people were ſuppoſed to be more 


attached to the ancient order of 


things than to the new. In large 
towns, the horrors were not fo 
great, nor the depredations ſo re- 
gular. And in order to commit at- 
trocities there, it was generally 
thought to be neceſſary to denounce 
the maſter of the houſe as a /«- 
ſpeed perſon, and no protection but 
that of the Jacobin club was of any 
avail, 


{ 


MADAME LA PRINCESS DE LAMBALLE. 


WHEN the princeſs of Lam- 
balle was maſſacred at the door 
of the priſon of la Force, on ac- 
count of her atiachment to the 


royal ſamily, her body was expoſed | 


naked to the mob, and a Sans 
Culotte was ſet with a pail of water 
and a ſort of mop, to waſh away the 
blood as it iſſued out of the wounds, 
that her fair form might the better 
be ſeen. After the mob had been 


{ when let looſe upon themſelves in a 
large town. A few hundreds of 
 tygers in a human form, perpe- 
' trated the deed at the inſtigation 
of ſome dozen of ſtill more guilty 
icoundrels, ſuch as Pythion, Dan- 
ton, Robeſpierre, Tallien and Ma- 
rat; and a great number of inha- 
bitants trembling and afraid, look- 


ed on and applauded to their eter- 
nal ſhame. 


gratified in this manner for ſeveral 
hours, the head was cut off, and 
the long flowing hair dreſſed, to be 
preſented to the king and queen, 
by way of a very cruel and inhu- 
man inſult. The other parts of 
the body were cut up; one of the 
legs was put into a cannon and 
fired off, and other trophies of the 
terrible day, which decency for- 


bids mentioning, were carried aloft 


in triumph, and amidſt the huzzas 
of the multitude. Such are men 


| The queen was in a ſwoon, and 
did not ſee the terrible fight, nei- 
| ther did Madame Elizabeth, nor 
the young princeſs ; but the king 
was compelled to go to the win- 
| dow of his priſon and look out. 
The princeſs, whoſe inanimate re- 
mains ſuffered thoſe indignities, 
| was a ſtranger, and niece to the 
king of Sardinia. She came to 


o 


| France to be married to the ſon 
and heir of the duke de Penthievre, 


ohe of the richeſt and moſt virtu- 
| ous 
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ous men in France; (his fortune 


amounted to one hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds ſterling a 
year). Her huſband was led into 
a life of debauchery by the duke of 
Orleans, who had married his ſiſ- 
ter, and who took care that impo- 
tency and diſeaſe ſhould be the con- 
ſequence of his debauchery, fo 
that he did not live long. The 
princeſs was one of the attendants 
of the queen, to whom ſhe was par- 
ticularly attached. She was a very 
amiable woman. and of a ſufficient 
fortune not tp be any load on the 
generoſity of her royal miſtreſs ; 
ſo that the NATION, as it was call- 
ed, had not any real grievances to 


' 
f 
i 
' 


bring againſt her. All this horrid; 


a. 


conduct therefore was mere wan- 
ton cruelty exerciſed on a worthy 
object. 

As truth is never to be know- 
ingly departed from, we will never 


1 
' 
' 
x 


give as a fact what is not abſolutely 
certain ; but it has been ſaid and 
believed, that this unfortunate 
princeſs was violated four times 
on the morning of her maſſacre in 
priſon ; and that when ſhe fainted 
away, ſhe was brought to her 
ſenſes by kicks and blows to ſuf- 
fer a repetition of this horrble 
treatment. There are many rea- 
ſons for believing this; but we 
have no proof of it, and words 
are wanting to expreſs the indigna- 


| tion which it inſpires. 


THE GUILLOTINE. 


Doctor Guillotine, who propoſed! 


this machine to the national aſ- 
ſembly, did it through a motive 
of humanity, and in fact he was a 
humane man. The decree reſpect- 
ing it approved of the principle 
upon which it was propoſed, and 
ordered the form of the axe to be 
determined by the college of ſur- 
geons ; and after experiments were 
made on a ſheep, the preſent 
ſlanting form was approved of 
moſt. 

When the firſt criminals were 
executed in this way, ſome very 
good obſervations was made upon 


it in the Journal of Paris next day. 


| 


The phyfical puniſhment, ſaid they, 
is momentary, and therefore muſt 
be leſs than hanging; but the ter- 
for of the apparatus ſeemed to in- 
fe a crucl moral puniſhment.— 
They would have ſaid, if they 
dared, “ the mercies of the wick- 
ed are but cruelty.” In ſhort, ſaid 
the paper, the people were all of 
one mind, and thought it worſe 
than hanging. Andas Frenchmen 
are gay upon the moſt ſerious oc- 
caſions, they ſeemed to ſing on 
coming away in the well known 
air of Lecuell de Bois. 


——— 


Rendu nous notre potence de Bois, 
Rendex nous notre potence. 


In 


but in this, as in moſt of their im- 
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In Engliſh. is under the Parliament Houſe in 


Give us back our gallows free, Scotland, was fimilar to the guil- 
Give us back our gallows. lotine, as at firſt propoſed to the 
This obſervation of the Jour- afſembly. It was a very old in- 


naliſt ſeems to be well ſounded, || vention, and uſed at Halifax when 


for general Cuſtine, and ſeveral the infamous Earl of Morton ſaw 
other perſons, not wanting in per- it, and had a model made as he 
ſonal bravery, have actually ſtrug- was on his way from Edinburgh to 
gled with the exccutioner, through || London to negociate the death of 
a ſort of nervous and involuntary || the queen of Scotland. He was 
effect; and few perſons approached afterwards beheaded by one him- 
it without ſtarting at the firſt ſight ; ſelf; and the Scotch leſs anxious 
of it. to obtain the title of philoſophers 

A model in mahogany was pre- || than the French, very humanely 
ſented to the king, and the poor and wiſely laid afide the abomin- 
young dauphin got it to play able inftrument, after having 
with. The king was become to- tried its effects on the crucl trai- 
tally paſſive when this was pro- tor who introduced it amongſt 
poſed ; and if he did diſapprove of | them. | | 
it, would not have ſhewn it, but We are convinced that when the 
he ſeemed pleaſed to think that the |, revolutionary frenzy ſhall have 
ſufference would be leſs than in the || ceafed, this inſtrument of death 
uſual way. will be proſcribed amongſt the 


The maiden, of which a model French likewiſe, 


— 


— — — 


IGNORANT IMPROVEMENT AND AFFEC- 
TATION OF SCIENCE. 
WHEN the French altered their y and difficult calcnlations than any 
calendar, they did it in order to || other, they divideded the day into 


deſtroy the Sunday: they alſo had |; twenty hours, inſtead of twenty- 
a view to be admired and copied; four, and made weeks, called de- 


cacles of ten days, naming the 
provements, they ſhewed only a || months by the title moſt applicable 


very ſuperficial knowledge. at Paris to the production of the 
Having heard that decimal arith- | month. 


metic was better from aſtronomical 


(Zo be continued in our next.) 
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that the revolutioniſts had a real 
glory, and where they are not to 
be blamed, was in the interval of | 
the few days between the diſmiſſal 
of M. Necker and their being muſ. 
ters of the public force. That ſhort 
interval had been employed in ex- | 
ertions, which were aſtoniſhing for 
their activity and energy; and 
which, being in ſeif-defence, can 
never be que ſtioned as to their mo- 
tive. And if, afterwards, it turned 
to a diſgraceful revolution, it may 
be imputed to the ignorance and 
bad intention of the members of the 


portunity of obtaininga S ¹] ef rights, 
and eſtabliſhing law and order; be- 
fore the people, who had only been 
the inſtruments, ſhould become ac- 
cuſtomed to exceſſes, which would 
render the eſtabliſhment of law 
and order very difficult, if not im- 
practicable. It is well known, that 
peace and order can never be main- 
tained amongſt a turbulent people, 
but by force and deſpotiſm. Thoſe 
who love liberty ſhould, therefore, 
take great care not to deſtroy the 
love of order and obedience to law 


aſſembly ; who, not contented with 


in the general maſs of the people, 
as a ſtrong building can never be 


turning to advantage an inſurrec- 
tion, muſt endeavour to perpetuate 
it, by adopting it as a principle, that 


conſiructed of rotten materials. If, 
at that time, the leaders of the po- 
pular party could have eſtabliſhed 


to revolt was a ſacred duty. They 
pretended to copy and to quote 
Rouſſeau ; but in what manner did 
they do it? The author of the So- 
cial Compact could never have con- 
ceived an order of things, where 
perpetual change being adopted as 
a firſt principle, there could exiſt no 
compact. 

It the court abuſed power when 
it was in poſſeſſion of it, and if it 
let flip opportunity, the revolu- 
tionary leader would do the ſame. 

2s to abuſing power, they hare, 
done nothing but that, from the 
> time we ſpeak to the preſent hour. 
And as to letting ſlip opportunity, 
they now let ſlip one which will 

0 Never return. 

The firſt inſurrection being in a 
manner ended, by the complete vic- 


3 — —E— ——_———— 
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the new order of things, as we had 
done in England, before riot, pil- 
lage, and maſſacre, had become 
habitual to the people, it might 
have been a ſhort and happy revo- 
lation, But they let ſlip the occa- 
ſion ; perhaps, from ignorance of 
the conſequences ; but, probably, 


| becauſe it did not ſuit their particu- 


lar views. 

Had the leaders of the aſſembly 
been men of property and of plain 
good ſenſe, as were our Engliſh 
barons at Runnymede, they would 
have been contented with laying a 
ſolid foundation for liberty. But 
they were moſtly men of no pro- 
perty, ſmatterers in metaphyſies 
and philoſophy ; who, thinking 
themſelves equal to any taſk, would 
not be content with laying the 


tory obtained, there was an op] 


foundations of a better order of 
| N things. 
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convince the people that he was 


| 
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order, to eſtabliſh a new one in its 
Place ; and riſk the ſafety and wel- 
fare of their country, for the ſake 
of wild theories which they had 1n- 
vented, and which were totally im- 
practicable. 

In the deſerted ſlate of the court, | 
His majeſty had been at the aſſem- 
bly to teſtify his conſtant defire of 
making his people happy, and his 
will and intention to co-operate in 
every meaſure that might be 
thought conducive to ſuchan end. 
But it was now too late. He was 
willing tomake a ſacrifice of power 
which he no longer poſſeſſed, and 
Offered to his enemies what they 


had already obtained. So that he 


only increaſed their pride and au- 


things. Tuey muſt deſtroy the old || was not deſtitute of reſolution and 


courage, immediately undertoolt 
the dangerous and painful journey. 

It was announced in Paris early 
on Friday morning, that his ma- 
jeſty would be at the town houſe 
at two o'clock-in the day. On his 
road, he was met by the armed 
guard of Paris, who lined the way 
for eight miles with a double row 
of new-made ſoldiers, forming a 
motley, but to him a horrible 
ſpectacle. The greateſt part were 
armed with pikes, flicks, and 
ſwords, and a few with muſkets ; 
for there were near 2c0,000 men, 
and they had neither uniforms nor 
leaders. Some of the revolted 
ſoldiers were interſperſed in the 
ranks. 


— 


dacity, by this humiliating ſtep. 
Humiliating becauſe it was forced ; 
and doubly ſo, becauſe it was re- 
jected. Though the ſame offer made 
at an earlier period, in a willing 
manner, would have been equally 
honourable and uſeful, 

The Duke de Liancourt, the 
friend of his king, and of the peo- 
ple, though a courtier, and rather 
too much of a reformer, was the 
only perſon who would venture, or, 
at leaſt, who thought proper to 
ſpeak ſeriouſly to his majeſty about 
ſome mode of reconeihation with 
the people. He adviſed him to go 
to Paris to ſhew himſelf, and to 


| 


their friend, Louis XVI. who ne- 
ver efuſed any perſonai ſacrifice 
and who, as he has ſince ſthewn, 


It was circulated in Paris, that 
the Duke of Orleans had gone to 
Verſailles, and on his knees re- 
quelted the king to pay this viſit to 
his people; though nothing was 
more falſe; and it is fair, rom 
every Circumſtance, to conclude, 
that he would rather have pre- 
vented it, had it been in his power. 

The tactics of the Jacobins begun 
already to be put openly inprac- 
tice, Men, whom nobody knew, 
and who were not in any often 
ible ſituation, ran along the armed 
ranks, and threatened thoſe who 
. ſhould ſhew any marks of favour or 
approbation to his his majeſty, The 
lactious were afraid that a reconci- 
liation might take place, and their 
hopes and importance be blafted 


for ever, The monarch, there- 
tore, 
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fore, arrived in the midſt of an people intended him no perſonal 


au ſul filence, and mounted the Hotel injury, and that he and his family 
de Ville, where he was received might fleep in ſafety. 
by NM. Bailly, who inſulted bim Freſh couriers were diſpatched 


with an equivocal and ill-turned || into the provinces, to announce 


compliment, on preſenting him the ö that the king had approved of all 
keys of the city. As no plan Was | that had been done : that the true 
laid by either party to make any friends of his majeſty ſhould follow 
ſolid argument, this journey could his example, and acknowledge the 
be of little advantage to his majeſty; power and juſtice of the nation.— 
but was conſtrued by his enemies As the king was an inſulated man 
as a {ſanction to every thing that | in his own dominions, without 
had bcen done; and certainly it , miniſters and friends, it was impoſ- 


had that appearance, but offered an | fible for him to moderate, in any 
excellent reaſon for all the pro-| degree, the full eſtect of thoſe mea- 


vinces to follow the example of | fires, which, otherwiſe, might 
Paris. Whether it happened by | have been done, and which, if 
accident or deſign, this ill-fated || done in time, might have hindred 
monarch was always led into mea- | thoſe exceſſes which men naturally 
ſures that were fatal to himſelf. | run into, when they find their ca- 
He had now harboured the cockade reer uninterrupted by oppoſition. 

of revolt, the livery of the houſe | A ſort of tranquil: es ſucceeded 
of Orleans. And thoſe who yet for ſome days in Paris; and the 
were attached to the monarchy, | | well-intentioned citizen thought 
and who might have been pre- | the revolution was finiſhed. Surely, 
pared to make a ftand, could ſaid he, if it was to diminiſh the 
not any longer find a pretence for | power of the crown that we re- 
doing ſo; and at the ſame time, | volted, that is done. If it was to 
the king derived not one fingle ad- | deſtroy the Baſtile, that is done. 
vantage. A promiſe to recall the Was it to have back the old miniſ- 
miniſters that had been diſmiſſed || ters, in whom they had confidence, 
was made; and the applauſes of the they found, likewiſe, that it was 
people, which were now permitted || accompliſhed. They conceived, 


by the ſame unknown emiſſaries 
who had commanded ſilence, might 
rather be confidered as cries of vic- 


tory than of approbation. The | 


king returned to Verſailles after a 
ſhort ſtay in Paris, aſſured of the 
reality of the revolt ; but at the 


ſame time convinced, that the 


likewiſe, as they could act as they 


pleaſed, and overturn every thing 


with impunity, they were free. 
They thought they enjoyed liberty 
already, and that of conſequence 


their evils were all at an end. 


They did not know, that it was 
to give their repreſentatives the 
N 2 Pleaſure 
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pleaſure of framing an abſurd con- 
conſtitution, and of overturning the 
religion, the laws, and the property 
of the country, of corrupting the 
manners of all, and of ruining their 
fortunes, that all this had been be- 


gun, and that, of conſequence, it 


| 


| 


— 


giſtrates and other authorities in 
the ſtate, it became neceſſary to 
evade the conſequences of this prin- 
eiple, without deitroying the prin- 
cipe itſelf, 

We are now going to ſee ano- 
ther of thoſe curious and adroit 


would not be ſo ſpeedily finiſhed. | manceuvres, by which the people 
All this they knew but too late; | were completely juggled out of 
and then, in revenge, they taught || their freedom, by the fame perſons 


their repreſentatives their error. 
The repreſentatives, on their part, 
were fooliſh enough to think, that 
they would always be able to com- 


mand murder and pillage, and to || 


reap the fruits of it. And they did 
not know, that the day would come, 
when the knife that they had ſharp- 


ened would be turned upon them- | 


ſelves. They never calculated, that 
in a ſtate of revolution men muſt 


be changed as well as meaſures. | 
And that it muſt infallibly arrive 


ſoener or later, that their prin- 
ciples and themſelves would be- 
come equally diſguſting; and that 
he who imagines to make per- 
petually a tool of others, finds him- 
lelf deceived. 

The Jacobin ſet, which now 
were the maſters, being all-power- 
ful, holding the reins of govern- 
ment in its hands, ſet ſeriouſly to 
work, in ſecuring the continuance 
of that power which had been ob- | 
tained over the pcople. 


As it was impoſſible for any ſet | 


of men to make themielyes certain 
of always regulating elections, 
where the general maſs of the peo- 
ple was to aſſiſt in chuſing the ma- 


l 


— 


' 


who pretended to make ſuch efforts 
and ſacrifices, to ſecure it to them 
upon a foundatior, ſo ſolid as not to 
be overturned. 

Let a ſet of men in this nation 


. commemorate the glorious revolu- 


tion that gave liberty to France, if 


they will; we nizy diſpute about 


| 


their intentions, which may be 


pure, perhaps. But there can in 


that caſe be no difpute about their 
judgment and knowledge of the 


revolution. "They may be pardoned 
on account of their ignorance, for 
they know not what they do. 'The 
revolution changed, but did not 
abolith deſpotiſm in France; and 
the change was from a mild and 
regular government, to a ferocious 
and diſorderly one. 

The proſperity of Charles IX. 
and of Catherine of Medicis, were 
no doubt prayed for by the college 
of cardinals, becauſe they had mur- 
dered 80,000 innocent men for the 
' fake of religion; juſt as the 14th 
of July was celebrated by certain 
amateurs. of liberty in england: 
But the cardinals and the amateurs 


of liberty, whether were they 1g- 


norant or guilty? Did the former 


think 
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think the Creator or the Saviour 
of mankind delighted in blood and 


murder? or did the latter think 
that a revolt which overturned a 
mild deſpotiſm, to eſtabliſh a fero- |; 
cious one, was favourable to li— 
berty ? Their own hearts could only 
anſwer this queſtion. But we mult 
allow that they were cqually 1gno- 
rant of what conſtitutes true reli— 
gion or true liberty, who were 
capable of approving of ſach tranſ- 
actions. 

The leaders having already felt 


that it was impoſſible to obtain 


- — - 


th ir ends, by eſtabliſhing liberty „ 


and equally 


ſenſible that the ap- 


pearance of it was neceſſary, as 


—— — 


— — 


that alone could obtain for them the 
fapport of the people, ſct to work 


with their uſu:l energy, inteil'- 
gence, and ſueceſs; and the Jaco- | 


ber of ciubs amounted to about fif- 
teen thouſand ! 

As theſe clubs were therefore ſo 
numerous, and carried on a very 
active and vigorous correſpondence; 
and as they conſiſted of members 
actuated with one ſpirit, there was 
no difliculty of regulating almoſt all 
public affairs. And when they could 
not regulate, they could counteract 
any meaſure, as whom they could 
not counteract they could denounce. 
That they did ſo, we ſhall fee in- 
{tinces perpetually ; for the hiſtory 


of the revolution furniſhes them in 


abundance. But as theſe clubs were 
ſelf-created ; as they were com- 
poſed of ſuch men as choſe to 


could not be called one founded 


| upon the general opinion, nor upon 


the general wall, as it was a ſelf⸗ 


BIN SOCIETY WASINSTITUTED 1 created power that ruled. 


Wh le, on one hand, they worked 


in making every place be filled by 


perſons choſen by the people, which 
ſeems to be the road to liberty and 
to the reform of abuſes; the Jaco- 
bin club efſtabiiſhed in Paris, and 
compoled of the ringleaders of the 


revoliition, both in and out of the 


aſtembly, begun by exciting the 
inhabitants of all the other towns 
in France to imitate them. The 


club in Paris correſponded directly 


with eleven hundred, and upwards, 
of theſe Tſocivties ; which eleven 
hundred ſocieties had each their 
circles of clubs in inferior towns 
and villages, with which they cor- 
ieſponded, So that the total num- 


— 


| the concluſion 


oppoſite of liberty; and to ſay that 


The alliliation of the clubs, as it 
was termed, was an invent on the 
moſt inimical to liberty that hiſ- 
tory has upon record ; and the more 
ſo, that it deludes the people, by 
making the miſerable voter think 
that he 1s free, that it is his own 
repretentative that governs, while 
it is only the Jacobin club, That 
which we have 
drawn is juſt, probably no perſon 
will venture to deny. For it would 
be going beyond what the Jacobins 
themſclves have ever ventured, for 
any one to meet the queſtion fairly. 
We may therefore be allowed to call 
a government deſpotic which is the 


it 


aſſemble together, the government 
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It is a very dangerous ſort of def . 
potiſm which aſſumes the form of 


liberty. The friends of that fyſ- 


tem can have only one allegation 
to make in its favour; that as the 


clubs were numerous and ſelft- | 
created, they probably conſiſted of | 
To 


the majority of the citizens. 
this, facts are the beſt anſwer. 
Firlt of all, in Paris, the Jacobin 
club did never amount to eighteen 
hundred, The majority of this 
club, which might be only about 


one thouſand perſons, could not be | 
faid to be an aſſembly of the peo- | 
ple of Paris, where the total num 


ber of inlabitants was about ſeven 
hundred thouſand, At Rouen, 


where th: number of inhabitants 


was above ſeventy thouſand, the 
Jacobin club conſiſted of about ſix |; 
hundred; and in the other towns 
of the kingdom, nearly in the ſame 
proportion. Allowing then the 
utmoſt latitude in favour of the 
calculation, the aſſociated Jacobins 
never amounted to more than one 
in twenty of the male inhabitants. 
They were therefore wrong in call- 
ing themſelves the nation, 

It may ſtill be ſaid, that the 
nineteen out of twenty who were 
not repreſented by not being in 
the clubs, were free to be members, 
if they choſe. The anſwer to this 
is, that beſides the abſurdity, not 
to ſay the impoſſibility of the ma- 
Jority oi the inhabitants of a coun- 
try being members of a club, and 


aſſiſting at ſittings held two or three | 


times a week; what right had any 


e eee of 


| portion of the nation to infiſt upon 


ſuch a condition, which was not 
conſiſtent win freedom? What 
right had the Jacobins to ſay, we 
will rule over you, unleſs you join 


in our clubs, unleſs you leave your 
bufineſs and vote with us, unleſs 
you aſſiſt at our debates, and aid 
in our correſpondence with the 
other clubs? What impoſed ſuch 
a a condition upon a people who had 
| thrown off the yoke of deſpotiſm, 
in order to be free? Put there 
| were, beſides this, means employed 
by the leaders, to prevent the clubs 
from becoming too numerous. Men 
| who were moderate in their prin- 
| ciples, who did not applaud with 
enthuſiaſm the projects of the po- 
pular leaders, or who attended ſel- 
dom, were denounced, threatened, 

| and expelled. In times of criſis, 
there was ſtill another expedient 
worthy of the French revolution, 
which was declaring themſelves 
permanent. So that at any time of 
the day or night, the preſident, or 
vice-prefident, aſſiſted with the ſe- 
cretaries, and a few members, could 
carry on the correſpondence and 
; paſs reſolutions. In ſhort, the whole 
was an infringement on the rights 
| of the people, of the moſt com- 
plete in its nature that ever was 
known. 

In Turkey, and in Morocco, 
the people know under what deſ- 
| potiſm they groan. They know who 
their rulers are. And they know 


j 


G 


that whatever injuſtice they may 
be guilty of towards individuals, 
they 


as the aſſembly proceeded in or- 


to the conſtitution which was after- 


which France was divided, Thoſe | 
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they muſt have ſome regard to the 
general intereſt, to the preſerva- 
tion of the whole. They have the 
ſatisfaction too of complaining to 
a friend in ſecret of then misfor- 
tunes. But the miſerable ]'rench 
flave, who thinks himſelf a tree 
citizen, does not know who his 
maſters are. He dares not com- 
plain, becauſe every one around 
him conſiders that their miſeries 
are the effects of freedom and phi- | 


loſophy ; and like the philoſopher | 


Pangloſs, though ruined and mrſe- 
Table ; he has been taught to ſay, 


directors, when aſſembled, muſt ap- 
ply to directors of diſtricts, whick 


| were ſubdiviſions of the depart- 


ments. And laſtly, that theſe were 
to give their orders, to the munici- 
palities. The time for putting in 
execution ſuch orders, was more or 
leſs, according to circumſtances, 
| but was 1n all caſes conſiderable. 
Whereas the Jacobin club of 
Paris could write directly to the 
club in the municipality, and either 
be prepared to ſupport or oppoſe 
the meaſure in queſtion, Thus it 
was, that the ſailing of troops from 


that all is as well as poſſible. 

In the firſt moments of the re- 
volution, when the aſſembly was 
only occupied in pulling down the | 
ancient ſyſtem, the cmiſlaries of 


| Breſt to protect the proprietors of 


| St. Domingo was prevented, by an 


order of the Abbe Gregoire and 
M. Briſſot, who excited the muni- 
cipality to diſobedience, before the 


1 


the clubs were every where much 
more popular than the magiſtrates, 
who were ſuſpected of attachment 
to the ancient government. And 


ganizing thenew government, care | 
was taken to preſerve the power 
of the clubs, by putting ſo many 
forms and delays in the way of the 
executive government, that it was 
impoſſible for it to put in force any 
meaſures that were not agreeable 

to the clubs. The king, according 


wards made, could not ſend any 
orders directly to thoſe who were 
to execute them. 'The miniſter for 
the home department muſt corre- 
ſpond with the directors of the de- 
part ment into eighty- three, of 


' orders of the minſſter could arirve. 


Thus M. Neckar was ſtopped by 
the Jacobin club at d'Arcy fur 
Aube, when he left France in 1790. 
And in theſame manner, every day 
there were acts of oppoſition to 
the eſtabliſhed government in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. 

It would be very difficult to 
conceive any method of more ef- 
fectually governing deſpotically a 
people under the appearance of li- 
berty, than this. It is true, that 
there is no great depth of judg- 
ment neceſſary to ſee through it; 
and nothing is more certain, than 
that vaſt numbers of people did 
ſee through it. That even the lower 
claſs was not entirely deceived, but 
then it was too late. What remedy 


could be applied? Themany-headed 
| monſter 
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monſter had ſwallowed up the mo- 
narchy, and covered the whole of 
France, And what could the opi- 
nion even of a majority of indi- 
viduals do againſt it, when uncon- 
netted, and without any poſſibility 
of uniting ? Before any party could 
obtain a ſufficient degree of ſtrength 
to make head againſt the Jacobins, 
they could eaſily be cruſhed. And 
indeed, the moderates and the con- 


— —— — 


ſtitutionaliſts always were. For the 


| 


— 


Jacobins kept the correſpondence 
and the plaee of meeting to them- | 
ſelves; and were by that, infinitely | 
Temoved from any danger from | 


Other clubs. 

The government of the Jacobins 
was certainly ſtrongeſt, when it 
acted in concert with the aſſembly, 
which it had, in gene:al, the me- 
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The Jacobin club, it is true, loſt a 
great part of its importance and 
power, when the king being de- 
throned, the aſſembly became a 
{ort of club itſelf, and expedited 


its orders in t e ſame prompt man- 


ner. It was then, indeed, a different 
caf. .' And had not the principles of 
the aſſombly and of the Jacobins 
h-en the ſame, the club muſt have 
fallen ſooner than it did. It ought 
here to be obſerved, that till the 
club had fairly brought the revo- 
lution to that pitch, that the aſſem- 
bly became a club, it did not loſe 
either its power or importance. 
And when it did, it was rather a 
change of name than of nature that 
took place. For at preſent, the ne- 
ceſſity of going on as they have be- 
gun, and of ſupporting meaſures 


thod of governing a ſo, as we ſhall o long adopted and applied, has 


preſently ſee. But in ſuch caſes, as 
the aſſembly did not agree with 
the club, the latter had a great ad- 
vantage; becauſe the power of the 


aſſembly, till after the king was 
entirely dethroned in 1792, was 
obliged to have recourſe to the 
circuitous mode already deſcribed 
of the miniſter, the departments, 
diſtricts, and municipalities. _ 
As long as there remained any 
regular form of government in 


France, under the king, the club | 
was all powerful, and was out of 


the reach of any danger, except 
that of a revolt at Paris ; to which 
ſort of events, all governments, 
whether deſpotic or not muſt be 
liable in a greater or leſſer degree. 


rendered 1t unneceſſary to corti- 
nue, with all that energy and force 
that was indiſpenſable in the firſt 
moments of the revolution. 

Such then was the originization 
of the Jacobin club, Which took 
its Origin from Mirabeau, and its 
name from the convent of Jacobin 
monks, where the aſſemblies were 
held. And certainly whoever are 
its advocates in other nations, muſt 
either be the iriends of deſpotiſm 
and anarchy joined together, or 
they mult be totally ignorant of 
the real Jacobin government. 

If there are any men who have 
been betrayed into an approbation 
of the revolution, by the appear- 


ance of liberty and philanthropy, 


which 
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Ar the ſame time that this was 
paſſing in Paris, the aſſembly, 
afraid to ſeparate, continued to fit, 
thereby ap pearing to do from firm- 
neſs, what was really done from 
fear. For it was much leſs danger- 
ous for each member to continue 
in the common hall, than to ven- 


ture to go home to his lodgings. 


The ſame feeling acting upon all, 
produced the ſame effect on all, and 
the aſſemly was permanent. It pro- 
bably was this that diſconcerted 
the court, for it is impoſſible that 
the firſt ſteps of Saturday and Sun- 
day could have been taken with- 
out an intention to follow them up 
with vigour and efficacy; but as 
they were followed by no meaſures 
of any ſort, ſomething muſt have 
diſconcerted their plan, and it was 


moſt probably the permanence of | 


the aſſembly. 


The court ſhould have been pre- || on Sunday evening, thoſe belong- 
pared for vigorous meaſures, as it ing to individuals had been pro- 
duced on the Monday, but Kill that 

M Te 


could not be ſuppoſed that its ene- 


mies, having all at ſtake, would 
want energy, until all hope was 
gone of ſaving themſelves by ener- 
gy. The aſſembly endeavoured to 
diſptay that ſerenity and firmneſs 
which were ſo neceſlary to impoſe 
both upon its enemies and its 
friends. News from the deputies 
to Paris, and from Paris to the 
deputies, could not go freely, but 
it went ſo as to aſſure the leaders 
of mutual ſupport, and to inform 


them, in general terms, of the 


manner in which things went on. 
During this time, all minds being 
ſet to work in Paris, and ſafety 
rather than revolt being the com- 
mon object, the morning of the 


memorable Tueſday, the 14th of 


July, began by a more regular plan 
of operations. | 
All the arms in the workſhops 


of the armourers having been ſeized. 
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was far from ſufficient to arm one || fortreſs, though quite | incapable of 
hundred and fifty thouſand perſons. || any regular reſiſtance: without any 
As there were arms ſuppoſed to be advanced works, and the einbra— 
in the Baſtile, the arſenal, and the || ſures of the cannons (of a ſmall 
hoſpital of invalids, differentdetach- || calibre) ſeventy feet from the 
ments of a mob collected enrly in ground, thoſe who might attack 
the morning before the town-houſlc, |! the drawbridge and the gate, run 
went ſrom thence to each of theſe || but little riſk, The ftrength of 
places; bat ſo little was an attack | the gate was the real meaſure of the 
of the ſort expected, that at the, force of the Baſile; had it been 
arienal and the hoſpital, not the occupied by a garriſon, and fup- 
leaſt reſiſtance was made. The | plied with what is neceſſary for a 
French guards being debauched | | ſiege. But the garriſon conſiſted uf 
from their duty, as we have « already | a few invalids, without proviſions 
faid, mixing with the mob, gave a | ior one day, and commanded by 
ſort of conduct, regularity, and a man who had been very capable 
appearance of force to theſe de- of acting as a keeper af a priſon, 
tachments, which intimidated thoſe but was very incapable of defending 

who might otherwiſe, perhaps, have | a tortreſs as a governor. 
attempted to reſiſt. The numerous The ſtate of the Baſtile only 
detachment which went againſt the permitting a negative defence, the 
hoſpital having procured a oog. proper way would have been to 
derable quantity of arms, marched | have kept the gate ſhut, and to 
immediately againft the camp that | have waited, without any offenfive 
was-pitched in the neighbourhood ; | act: but de Lawnay, the governor, 
the ſoldiers, partly debauched like | loſt whatever preſence of mind he 
the French guards, and the officers || had. A few random ſhot, which 
without ſuperior orders, aſtoniſhed || went to a diſtance, were fired from 
at this audacity, and totally igno- || the cannon on the top, and ſome 
rant of the number and force of {| muſketry diſcharged from the nar- 
thoſe who had come againſt them, row Windows that are to be ſeen 
and imagining that the people were || in moſt. old fortifications, for the 
every where victorious, abandoned || purpoſe of uſing ſmall arms. This 
their tents, and marched off with- || only exaſperated the mob, which 
out reſiſting. from its numbers, and the fitua- 
The party that went againſt the || tion of the ſtreets, could not retreat; 
Baſtile, alone met with ſome dif- || as the crowds which were out of 
ficulty from the nature of the buil-j all danger, would not make way 
ding. It was impoſſible to walk | for thoſe who were foremoſt, and 
ſtraight into it, as it was built with || who run ſome little rift. This 
all the precautions of an ancient || tumultuous attack was continued 
| from 
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from eleven o clock in the mo rning, voured, W vithor Out either fortitude or 
till about four in the afternoon; at abilities, to direct. He was thus 
which time the gates were opened, the firſt inſtance in the preſent re— 
upon a promile from thoſe who volution, of the danger that there 
directed the people at the town- lis in conducting the people, as de 
houſe, of mercy to the governor | Lawnay was of the folly of belicy- 
and garriſon. All the accounts of | ing them. For, when under the 
bravery on one ſide, and reſiſtance influence of tear, che people flop 
on the other, which were ſpread jat nothing that is thought condu- 
abroad with induſtry, were not | cive to ſaf-ry; and, when maſters 
merely exaggerated: they were ab- | of the field, their victims are pointed 
ſolutely without foundation, though | out by their caprice. | 

they were far from being vithout | The taking of the Baile ſur- 
utility to the popular fide. On a niſhed the people of Paris with an 
pretence of treaſon, the governor | ample ſubjc&t tor boaſting and 
and the ſub-governor were carried | admiration, as well as with ma- 
to the Place de Greve, before the | terials for inJaming the minds of 
town-houſe (wich all manner of | the people; as they got poſſeſſion 
blows and ill-uſage on the road) | or a large collection of printed 
where their brains: were blown out, | books and manuſcripts, that had 
and, ſhortly after, their hcads cat | been ſuppreſſed by government; 
off, Two private invalids were and, beſides thieſe, of the regiſters 
hanged to the lamp iron, oppoſite |; of that famous priſon. 

the town-houſe, and were the firit; The ſucceſs of this day which 
ſacrificed by that mode, which was had put the arſenal, the Baſtile, and 
for ſome time fo popular, and to E 2 great quantity of arms in poſ- 
highly in vogue amongſt the mob ſeſlon of the people of Paris, was 
in ali the towns in France. The | + death ſtroke to thole who fup- 
Prevot des Marchands, who had |: ported the court. They now con- 
prefided at the Hotel de Ville, was ſidered themſelves as undone; and 
treated in the ſame manner as the uch of them as yet remained in 
governor, becauſe he was ſuppoſed |' Paris endeavoured to eſcape by 
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to have betrayed the people, when, | every means in their power. There 


in fact, he had only betraycd his was now a complete change on the 
king. Thus the man who had | countenanccs and in the minds of 
preſided over the revolt during the inhabitants. The conſternation 
about thirty-ſix hours, and who of che two preceding days, gave 
had ſigned the order for wearing | p'ace to a joyful triumph. Their 
the party- coloured cockade, fell a | own bravery was celebrated by 
ſacrifice to thoſe paſſions which he | themſelves, and magnified without 


had aflifted to rouſe, and endea- || difficulty, on account of the confu- 
M 2 ſion 
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ſion and general enthuſialm. They 

thought that they had taken the 

Baſtile by ſtorm and irreſiſtible. | 
efforts. 

at the ſervice of the citizens, who, 

by a ſudden, but not an unnatural | 


tranſition, diſplayed a confidence | 


and ſecurity equal to their former | 
fear. The only anxiety that now | 
remained, was concerning the aſ- 
ſembly at Verſailles. 

Events not only had ſucceeded | 
with ſuch rapidity, but had been 
ſo multiplied, that it was impoſlible | 
to ſend to Verſailles any diftin&t | 
or true account of what happened. 
Accordingly, the news that arrived 
in the evening and night between | 
the Tueſday and Wedneſday, were | 
all of a very confuſed nature. It 
was, however, generally underſtood 
and believed, as in Paris, that the 
victory had been obtained by un- 
exampled prodigies of valour. The 
heads of the men who had been 
murdered, having been carried | 
upon pikes all through Paris as a 
ipeQtacle to the people, had afforded 
not only a certain proot of the 
reality of the victory, but of the 


ferocious diſpoſition of the conque- |; This was a natural enough meaſure, 


and ſomething of the ſort was even 
abſolutely unavoidable. 
gun to be ſeen the immenſe advan- 
tage which a numerous aſſembly 
enjoys in ſwaying a whole people, 
when actuated by one general in- 
tereſt. Without loſs of time, each 
deputy wrote to his own province, 


rors. The whole being then ſeen 
under the complication of circum- 
ſtances the moſt capable of aſto- 
niſhing, did not fail to produce 
upon the deputies and the court a 
complete change, 

The aſſembly, Which had con- 
ſidered its exiſtence as menaced 
every hour, took now the tone of 
conquerors ; and the deputies of 


The French guards were 
that the victories of Paris m1 


the two orders, who had hitherto 
ſeemed to join the third eſtate with 
reluctance, now aſſiſted with cor- 
diality. For, though they knew 
ight be 
falſe or exaggerated, they were 
ſenſible that the court was incapable 
of making any effort in their favor. 

The form of the ſtates general, 
deranged in the beginning by the 
new manner of election, had ſince 
been totally changed, by an early 
exerciſe of power, 11 altering the 
name from that of States General 
to National Aſjembly, Secured by 
their own perſeverance, by the 
energy of the people of Paris, 
and by the putilanimity of the 
court, from any perſonal danger, 
| the deputies aſſaumed another tone. 
It was reſolved, that they ſhould 
diſpatch meſſengers through the 
whole kingdom, to inform their 
conſtituents of what happened; to 
rejoice with them at the fall of a 
| fact: on, Which meant, as they pre- 
tended, to have burnt Paris; dil- 


| 


ſolved, and perhaps maſſacred the 


aſſembly; and eſtabliſhed def; potiſm 
on a more firm baſis than ever. 


Here be- 


and the ailembly compoſed a ge- 
neral relation of the affair; in which, 


if 


—— 
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if the bravery 7 the Parifians 
was augmented, their own firmneſs 
was not diminiſhed. Throughout 
France, all intelligence having 


been ſuſpended for three days, this | 


produced completely the effect in- 
tended, The whole of France 


turned to the fide of the Pariſians, 


and approved their meaſures. But 


a ſimple approbation was not what 
the leaders of the revolt wanted. 
They wanted ſupport and partic1- 

pation, that they might run no 
riſque from a change. The ad- 
miniſtration of the public affairs, | 
in every town and in every pro- 


vince, belonged to people placed | 


by the king; who could not expect 
to be truſted, or remain in office 
if the revolution continued. From 


the governors of provinces, and | 
magiſtrates of towns, who had the | | 
adminiſtra ion of all public affairs 
in their hands, oppoſition was 
therefore to be dreaded; and was 
not to be riſqued. We are now 
going to ſee the moſt curious and 
moſt ſucceſsful manceuvre that has 
ever been practiſed in any revo- 
lution, and it was Mirabeau by | 
whom it was planned and con- | 
ducted. 

Before there was any time to 
recover from the fear, aftoniſh- | 
ment, or enthuſiaſm, which the 
firſt news had ſpread, men were 
ſeen going through the whole ol 
France, men who were ſtrangers 
in the places through which they 


went, announcing the arrival of | 


— 


| rers. The belgaids exiſted. no 

where, and were dreaded every 
where. Every town in France, in 
proportion as the rumour arrived, 
telt itſelf in danger, nearly as Paris 
had done on the Sunday and Mon- 
day; ſo that they armed. And in 
a few days after, came a decree of 
theaſſembly, regulating the national 
guards of Paris, and directing every 
town in the kingdom to follow the 
' ſame plan. The authority of the 
aſſembly might probably not have 

been ſufficient to put arms in the 

| hands of the people, contrary ta 
the will of the magiſtrates, and for 


the avowed purpoſe of revolt; but 
the fear of the brigands, whom no- 


body ever ſaw, and every body 


| heard of, had already done that; 
ſo that it was now too late for the 
m giſtrates to attempt to reſiſt. And 
the example of the Prevot des Mar- 
chands, at Paris, was a fort of hint 
what the conſequences of ſuch an 
attempt might naturally be, and 
therefore ſerved to co-operate with 


| the other equal and active meaſures 


which had been taken. 


Thus was an armed militia, 
amounting already to above two 


millions and a half of people, m- 
ſtituted in leſs than fifteen days over 
the whole extent of France; and 
not only were they inſtituted, but 
in activity, and in a condition to 
| operate whatever the aſſembly 
might order, or their own views 
of things might point out, It was 
a general force, capable of receiv- 
ing an impulſe from one common 


ten thoulaud brigands, or plunde- 


Center, 
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Zenter, but poſſeſled of an enthu- 
fiaſtic: energy, that, had it always 
been directed to one good end, 
would have conſtituted a power 
fuch as no nation ever poſſeſled in 
the viorld. 

While the leaders of the people 
ereated, as if by a ſupernatural 
effort, a new military, as well as 
civil power, all through the king- 
dom, the court relinquiſhed the 
fmall degree of authority which it 
had till then poſſeſſed. Among 
the cries of victory, imprecations 
and threats of vengeance againſt 


the enemies of the people had been 


heard in Paris; and it was reported 
at Verſailles in the ſame breath, | 


| Verkilles was cnet deſerted, 8 


thoſe who remained ſhared in the 
inquietude and aſtoniſhment of the 
royal family! 

It was of too great importance 
for the aſſembly to be able to guide 
the movements of Paris, for the 
attempt not to be made. Accord- 
ingly, on Wedneſday evening, a 
numerous deputation of the three 
orders arrived, to ffaterniſe with 
the leaders of the inſurrection. The 
different drefles of the orders, at 
firſt excited amongſt the people a 
ſenſation of approbation and plea- 
ſure. The nobles difplayed for 
the laſt time their elegant Spaniſh 
habiliments; and the people ſaw 


that the Baſtile was taken, the 


| with pleaſure, which ſoon changed 


governor murdered, together 175 to a different ſenſation, thoſe de- 


all thoſe who remained faithful to 
the: court; that their heads were 
carried in triumph by the people, 
who had threatened to march to 
Verſailles, to be revenged in the 
ſame manner on its oppreſſors. 
The Count d'Artois, famous for 
his pleaſures, his expences, and 
what was termed his ariſtocracy, 
together with all the new miniſters, 
were menaced. Between the mo- 
merit of receiving this intelligence | 


| {cendants of the feudal lords redu- 


ced to the claſs of ſimple citizens. 


The ſimple and inelegant, or rather 
boyiſh, dreſs of their own deputies, 
' afforded at firſt view a contraſt that 
by no means was agreeable, even 
when they reflected on what was, 
in times paſt. But, when they turned 
their eyes to the preſent moment, 
and found the deputies were all of 
equal importance, with this diffe- 
rence, that the deputy of the third 


and the flight, the interval was but 


all his family, left Verſailles that 


| cftate was playing a willing part, 
mort. The Count d'Artois, with | 


while the other acted a forced one, 
vexation and anger ſoon ſucceeded. 


ſame night. The new miniſters, who The people of Paris, equally 


had not yet begun to act, followed 
his example. The Prince of Condé 
from other motives carried off his 
{amily likewiſe. And, in leſs than 


occupied to give orders, and to 


execute them, had determined in 
their ſections on the deſtruction of 
the Baſtile, and it was actually 


twenty-four hours, the court of 


| begun, An immenſe crowd had 


mounted 
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mounted upon its parapet, , and by j 


mere human force, had begun to 


throw down the large ſtones of | 


which it was built. 
arrived at Verſailles, confirmed the 
decree of its deſtruction; and 
mœmted upon its battlements, to 
encourage the people who were at | 


work. The Baſtile had been em- | 


ployed only for priſoners ſent by | 


letters de cachet without any trial. 
It was, therefore, conſidered, ſrom | 
its peculiar appearance and public 
fituation, as. a ſort of deſpotiſm 
perſonified ; and there were few 
who did not feel a pleaſure in ſeeing | 
it fall. Fhe enthuſiaſin of liberty 
was nota little increaſed, when the 


people ſaw the nodding plumes of | 


fendal lords, commanding the de- | 


ſtruction of this remain of ſeudal | 
It had a theatrical ſort of | 


power. 
effect, and inſpired people more | 
and more with the love of liberty, 
and a hatred tor the deſpotiſm. 
Two men had rendered them- 
ſelves conſpicuous in the aſſembly, 
Monſ. Bailly, an academician and 
aſtronomer, of a good private cha- 
racter, and who had already been 
preſident 3; who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf for his preſence of mind and | 
firmneſs, and who was ſtrongly im- 
bibed with the anbition and philo- 
lophy of the revolution. The 
Duke of Orleans and Mirabeau faw 
in him a man fit for their purpoſe. 
And by raiſing a man of reputed 
integrity, and a man of learning, 
to ſuch a ſituation, the confidence 
ef the people would be obtained, 


k 


1 


4 


The deputics | 


| mately to be ſo, 


— ꝑ —— 
— — — 


. 
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and men of letter in general be at- 


tached to the revolution. This lafk 
was not, perhaps, immediately any 
great object, but promiſed wuhti- 
For, as the new 
principles ſpread amongſt the peo- 
ple were all of them ſupported by 
falſe reaſonings, it was of a double 
importance to ſecure the ſupport of 
thoſe men, who, as friends, could 


' ſupport the new principles, or who, 


as enemies, might deſtroy them. 
M. Bailly was propoſed as mayor 
of Paris; the name of Prevot «des 
Marchands being declared infa- 
mous, with the memory of the un- 
fortunate de Fleſſelles, who had 
laſt bore it. 

M. de la Fayette, already pnb- 
licly known, not for any diſtin- 
guiſhed conduct in America, but 
for his having been there, his hav- 
ing the honour to call himſelf the 
friend of General Waſhington, his 


having diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a 
friend of liberty, ſuch as they un- 


derſtood it in France, was pro- 
claimed by popular aſſemblies, 
commander of the armed zmul- 
titucle, 

M. de la Fayette was one of thoſe 
men who, with a great concealed 


., » . . | 
ambition, had patience enough to 
wait for opportunity to grarify, it; 


and who, being allied by marriage 
to the family of Noailles, one of 
the richeſt, moſt numerous, and. 
moſt intriguing at court, was poWw- 
eriully ſtimulated and ſupported. — 
La Fayette's other paſſions being 
entirely ſubſervient to his vanity 


and 
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and ambition, he had few of thoſe 


vices that hurt a public man with 
the public. Although not agreea- 
ble to the Duke of Orleans, who 
would have preferred a man that 
loved money to an ambitious man, 
he was not at that time very diſa- 
greeable; and there was not any 
method of bettering the matter. 


He, therefore, met with his ſup— | 


part alſo. And as both he and 
M. Bailly were of the firit de- 
putation, they were propoſed and 
proclaimed by the people. Infur- 
rection was then, to uſe their own 
expreſſion, organiſed, and two am- 
bitious men placed at its head; the 
firft of whom laboured under great 
perſonal oÞligatiens to the king,* 
and the ſecond was going quite con- 
trary to his inſtructions, as a repre- 
ſenfative of the order of the nobles. 

A ſyſtem, However plauſible it 
way otherwiſe be, that is founded 
upon a falſe baſis, muſt in the end 
lead its followers to ruin and error. 
Bailly and La Fayette vindicated 
their conduct under the plea of the 
general intereſt, the good of the 
people, and the cauſe of liberty.— 
Vain illuſion and deſpicable ſubter- 
fuge! as if the intereſts of man- 
kind and their happinefs, could 
ever permanently be advanced by 
what was in itſelf criminal. As if 


* M. Baily had a penſion from his 
majeſty, and apartments in the palace 
of the Louvre. His other faults might 
have been forgiven him, had he not, 
added ſuch black ingratitude, which 
ought not, and never can be forgiven. 


their ſtanding forward to head 
the revolt were neceſſary, which 
conſummate vanity alone could 
make them think. Mirabeau had 
never received the favours of a 
court, and he had ſometimes felt 
its oppreſſion. He did not, there- 
fore, add ingratitude to his crimes. 
His conduct was not unnatural ; and 
his faults, great as they were, 
might be forgotten. But the mayor 
and the commander had not the 
pecuniary neceſſities of Mirabeau 
to plead as an excuſe, and Mirabeau 
had no ingratitude with which he 
could accuſe himſelf. 

We ſhall ſee in what follows, 
that though theſe men were unfit 
for a revolution, yet they were not 
unfit for the beginning of one. On 
the contrary, perhaps men of ſteady 
principles and firm conduct would 
not have ſerved the cauſe in queſ- 
tion ſo well. Anarchy was the 

buſineſs, and the beſt men to bring 
| it about were ſuch, as, having 
double views and little means, make 
| their court to every party, and are 
| uſeful to none in particular. It is 
true that ſuch men can never expect 
to ride out the ſtorm, but that is 
their own affair. And we never ſee, 
that there is any difficulty in finding 
thoſe who are willing to try, when 
they have it in their power. 

It will be an important leſſon for 
| all future nations, as well as for in- 
| dividuals, to obſerve how their 
[PRE ended, in bringing deſtruc- 
tion upon all thoſe who aſſiſted in 
| this revolution. The only moment 


N-- 1 that 


» 
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; 
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which an affe@tarion of philoſophy 
and virtue gave to the decrees of 
the firſt aflembly ; and who are 
unwilling to believe that France 
groaned under ſuch a great degree 
of deſpotiſm as that which we have 
been deſcribing, let them ſay whe- 
ther they have found any of the 
decrees adhered to, except when 
it ſuited the general ſyſtem of de- 
ſtruction and plunder. Individual 
liberty, and the protection of pro- 
perty, decreed by the aſſembly, and 
included in their famous rights of 
man, were they ever attended to ? 
and yet they are eſſential to liberty 
and order in ſoc ety. 

Will the greateſt friend of the 
revolution ſay, that it was entirely 
through ignorance that the con- 
ſtitution was ſo conſtructed, as nei- 
ther to He capable of being exe- 
euted, nor of affording force to 


{ 


| 
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The ſuceeſs | with which the 
leaders of the French revolution 


| ound the work of anarchy go on, 


| and the eaſe with which they go- 
| verned all France, tyrannically, by 

means of the affiliation of their 
clubs, enabled them vo make every 
apparent ſacrifice of power to the 
good of the people. Supreme maſ- 
ters of F rance, the aſſembly ſeemed 
ſupe rior to eve! y conſideration that 
its own power and intereſt inſpire, 
and to attend to nothing but the 
will of the nation. To thoſe who 
Were at a diſtance, and did not 


machine, juſtice, and a ſtrict re- 
' gard to the general good, might 
appear to be the only guides for 
their conduct. But the appearance 
of the thing is completely changed. 
when it is diſcovered that the aſ- 


—— 


protect itſelf? No, that would not were only the means employed to 


paſs ; 
in molt of their endeavours, could 
not be ſo weak. They calculated | 


that it was impoflible to be always | 


repreſentatives of the people, but 
they might always be members of 
the club: And the calculation had 
but one fault ; which was, that in a 
ſtate of confufion, fuch as they were 


men who ſucceeded ſo well pleaſe, to delude, and to deceive. 


| The moſt humane and juft laws 
ſeemed to ſpring from the repre- 
ſentatives of a great nation; they 
| inſpired confidence, and afforded 
a proſpect of being free and happy. 
The difficulties left in the way of 
| the execution of theſe laws, ſeemed 


an imperfection, but an imperf2c- 


creating, nothing could be perma- tion that it was thought had ariſct, 
nent; every thing muſt be progreſ- | from being too jealous of liberty, 


five. And that though the club was 
the chef d'czuvre of the revolution, 
both for permanence and for pow- 
er, ſtill it muſt partake of the na- 
ture of the foundation on which | 
it Was built, 


and the righis of the people. The 
exccutive power, which was the 


ere to fee thoſe good and humane 


laws put in force, was enfecbled. 
And it was thought, that through 
f 2 an 


37 


| know the double mechaniſm of the 


ſembly, and the laws which it made, 


eee through which the people 
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an exceſs of delicacy and philan- 
thropy, the aſſembly had enervated 
even the power of doing good, leſt 
it might be applied to do evil. So 
uncommon an appearance of mo- 
deration, was very capable of lead- 
ing thoſe who obſerved it into an 
error; and from this the Jacobins 
aſpired at the hope of eſtabliſhing 
their government over the whole 
ol Europe ; in every country of 
which they found they had con- 
verts and admirers. 

It is certainly changing the ap- 
pearance of things much, to draw 
the curtain aſide, and ſhew their 
real motives : That their executive 
power, was only as one of them 
ſaid, (aun hochet d"enfant) a child's 
rattle, as were alſo their philoſo- 
ph cal principles. They were made 


to pleaſe and to amuſe ; while the | 


true executive power lay in the 
Jacobin club, and its will confti- 
tuted the law of the land. 

It is no diſgrace to ſtrangers, to 


have been miſtaken as to the real 


ſtate of things, becauſe they only 


faw them from a diſtance. But cer- | 
tainly it may be expected, that men | 


; here repreſent it. 


— 


>. AA 


And we may 
challenge the world to produce an 
inſtance, wherein the laws and prin- 
eiples of the aſſembly triumphed, 
when put in oppoſition to the will 
of the club, during the firſt four 
years of the revolution. 

That the ciub met with occa- 
ſional contradiction from its own 
members, is true. A ſchiſm had 
ariſen, but the club itſelf always 
obtained the victory; and drew 
down fignal vengeance upon thoſe 
who had dared ſo to oppoſe its 
will. . When M. Bailly had with- 
drawn from the club, and, as mayor 
of Paris, wiſhed to oppole the force 
of the law to its arbitrary will; he 
proclaimed martial law, and ap- 
plied it to a diferderly mob. M. 


' Bailly was not after that re- elected 


mayor of Paris. He ſoon loſt his 
place; and, finally, was ignomini- 
ouſly put to death on the very ſpot 
where the law had been executed. 

The momentary tmumph of M. 
Bailly, far, then, from being any 
proof of the ſubmiſſion of the Ja- 
cobins to the law, 1s, on the con- 
trary, a complete proof of their 


who were led into an error by the | being ſuperior to the law. 


falſe appearance of things, through 
a love of liberty, will change their 
Opinion when they know the real 

Nate of the matter. Every argu- 
ment that can be uſed, and e.ery 


fact that can be produced, in the 
hiſtory of the government of 


France, will prove that the ſaco- 
bin government was ſueh as we of the 10th of August, 1792, when 


] 


When any ſchiſm or divifon 
aroſe in the club, the members 
who retired, immediately invoked 
the conſtitution, for they knew 
how much that and Jacobiniſm 
were at variance. This occaſioned 
numerous inferior ſquabbles ; and 


finally terminated in the revolution 


chat 
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the club — over every 
thing that had the appearance of 
la 

The aſſembly had no ſooner mAde 
2 ſort of coalition, with the people 
who headed the Pariſians, on the 
fourteenth of July, and the king 
returned to Verſailles, than every 
poſſible meaſure was taken to de- 
ſtroy the ancient form of things. 
Even the names, in many inſtances, 
were changed; and there were 
people who alrcady talked in pub- | 
he places, of the agrarian law. 

The writings of Voltaire, Mon- 
teſquiou, Raynal, Rouſſeau, and 
Mably, were ranſacked, for what- | 
ever was favourable to republica- |, 


| 


| 


niſm, inimical to injuſtice, and to | 
But theſe | 
paſſages were taken only as it 
ſuited thoſe who took them. They 
were changed and exaggerate d; and 


ill. founded prejudice. 


then from the mouths of the ora- 
tors of the aſſembly, paſſed into thoſe 
of the loweſt rabble. 


contract, and other ingenious re- 


l 
| 


| too late. 
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was adopted, as s being the beſt. It 
was to ſerve as a baſis for the new 
conſtitution, and all laws made were 


to be framed, ſo as to correſpond 


with it. 

Amongſt the articles of the rights 
of man, 1NSURRECTION was not 
the only one, but it was ranked as a 
duty (aus deworr;) and thereby the 


| fatal principle was adopted of the 
| perpetual right of the people to 
change their government at plea- 
ſure. M. Mounier ſoon found out 
| his error, but ſtill he found it out 
And the very intereſting 
account which he rendered of his 
conduct, fix months after, when he 
had been chaced from the aſſembly, 
is one of thoſe that throws the moſt 
light on the Jacobin tranſactions at 
the begining of the revolution. 
The principle of revolt is a very 
curious one, if we conſider it when 
weighed againſt, /e wwill of the ma- 


' jority being the law of the whole, — 


In a ſmall ſtate like Athens, the 
majority might riſe in arms and 


veries, were made uſe of 10 lea! 
people aſtray. For confuſion and 
diſorder could never be falidly | 
founded, but upon wild notions, , 
inſtilled into the minds of thoſe 
who were to be the inſtruments | 
of the projected revolutions. 

Monf. Mounier, a depnty from 
the province of Dauphinc, was 
one of the moſt eloquent and rea- 


Jonable men, of thoſe who were 
tinctured with the new philoſophy | 


andloveof change. Of conſequence, | 
| of the Jacobins, like other ſeas 


bis project for the rights of man 


4 


change the government, becaule 
they found themſelves all in one 
place, and conld ſee which was the 
majority. A majority of the in- 
| habitants of Paris might do the 
ſame. But then, a ma jority of Paris 
' was but a ſmall number, in propor- 
tion to a majority of the kingdom. 


| And in the moment of rebellion, it 


never could be poſſible to know 
whether the revolt correſponded 
with the general will. 

It has always been the practice 


902 that 
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The moment that inſurrection 13 


to make uſe of a ſort of jargon that||to regulate a kingdom, the capital 


confounds the underſtanding; and, 
when new words v-ere not invented, 
to apply old ones in an unuſual way. 


; will become in the end the miſtreſs 
of the whole. For, it is from the 
capital which the general move- 


The veiy name of inſurrection, im || nent alone can be given that ſanc- 
plies the effort of the weaker || tifies the inſurrection. Thus we 
againſt the ſtronger, or againſt the || have ſeen every inſurrection in 
rulers placed over the inſurgents, Paris rendered ſacred by the ſup- 
by the will of the majority. The || port given to it by the whole king- 


inſurgents then muſt, from che na- 


dom; while the inſurrections of. 


ture of things, be totally incom- || Lyons,and other towns, havedrawn 


patible with any fort of govern- 


down upon their inhabitants the 


ment whatever, as well as with the || heavieſt and moſt cruel vengeance. 


vices of the majority. For it is of 


no importance ior ninc-tenths of a 


By thas ſtriking at the root of 
ſocial order, the leaders of the re- 


nation to make laws, if the other || volution, perhaps, only meant to 


tenth has a right to overturn them ; 


which is not only the natural con- 


ſequence of the principle, but has 
aQuelly and literally taken place. 


fanRtion what they had done. But, 
if ſo, they were doing what was 
unneceſſary. For where ſtrength and 
{acceſs are, no ſanction is wanting, 


— ———— 


Several inſurrections in Paris, have ö except what men receive from their 

changed the whole ſyſtem of law ' Own breaſts; and that is not to be 
. . | 8 | , 

and government, at different tunes, eder by a creed-of their own 


during the revolution, and not one i making. 


of them conſiſted of fifty thouſand 
people. 


But, whatever their in- 
' rention might be, it ſerved com- 


The inſurrection of the nietely the purpoſe of deluding the 
tenth of Auguſt, which deſtroyed j|m | 


multitude, who did not ſtand much 


the conſtitution and the manarchy, in need of ſuch a ſtimulus, and wh 


did not amount to half the num— 


| now no longer conſidered obedience 


. 
ber; fo that it was not at any | of any kind, but as a meanneſs and 


rate one-hundredth part of the 
kingdom, 


Thoſe who deereed the princis 
ple of inſurrection, might, perhaps, 


ſlavery, | 

It might naturally have been 
expected, that, when the deputies 
found themſe ves at leiſure, they 


be ignorant of its conſequences at | would confult their cahiers, that 


the time; but they did not remain 
ſo long. They at firſt ſound means 
cf turning it to their advantage, 


but at laſt, ſell all ot them facrifices 
to i. | 


they might at leaſt know the inten- 
tions of their conſtituents, But this 
they never did, nor talked of 
doing. And it is not without truth 
and Juſtice, that they have been 


acculed 
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accuſed of having revolted againſt [ as the change of name was their 


their conſtituents, as well as againſt 
their king, and with flill Icſs reaſon. 
For the king had given them ſome 
cauſe ; and, perhaps, even the plea 


of neceſſity might be urged. But | 


they had no ſuch plea with regard 
to their conſtituents, 
The manner of reſolving this 
queſtion, was too ſhallow to deceive e 
any one. Neyertheleſs it ſerved the 
purpoſe, among a people who talk 
a great deal, but ſeldom reflect 
ſeriouſly upon any thing. The 
reaſon that they gave, was, that as 
they had continued under the name 
and form of ſtates general, they 
would have conſulted their inftruc- 
tions; but, having become the Na- | 
tional Aſſembly, that was not a 
neceſſary form. It was thus that | 
Cromwell, under the title of Fro- 
tector, did what he could not have 
done under that of King. 

Ik there can be any difference 
between two things where the eſ- 
ſence remains the ſame, and where 


the end to be anſwered is the ſame, 
then this reaſoning might have been 
good for ſomething. But, let the 


name be changed ::s it might, the 
deputies were choſen by the peo- 
ple, and were intended to procure 
happineſs for the people, Though 
the power which they had obtained 
by the victory over the court, gave 
them the means of carrying their 
reſorms ſomething farther than their 
eonſtituents had dared to expect, 
ill that was no reaſon for not con- 


ſulting their, inſtructions. Beſides, | 


awn act, and don” without either 
the conſent or knowledge of their 
conſtituents, the relation between 
elector and repreſentative muſt ei- 
ther have remained entire, or it 
muſt have been deſtroyed altoge- 
ther; as no act of one fide only 
could change the original nature 
' of the connexion between them. 
The intention, covered by the 
change of name, was ſeen through 
by moſt people at the time. It was 
' conſidered as 2 means of diminiſh- 
ing their obedience to their king, 
and their duty to their conſtituents, 
' and ſetting them above all thoſe 
laws and formalities which exiſted 
with reſpect to the ſtates general, 
| Beſides this, they dazzled the eyes 
of the multit de, whom they flat- 
| tered, by taking to themſelves the 
name of the nation. A national 
aſſembly ſeemed to be a name above 
every name. It ſeemed to compre- 
hend powers of. every ſort, by the 
appearance of national identity 


which it aſſumed. Had the name 
been changed after the revolt of 
the 14th of July, it might have 
been conſidered as a mere affair of 
neceſſity ; but it was done before, 
and there fore done by choice. Or 
aſter it had been changed, if the 
deputies had conſulted their in- 
ſtructions, it would have been a 
proof, that they did not intend to 
ſet them aſide. But no ſuch thing 
was ever mentioned by them; ſo 
that the aſſembly might, in fact, 
be ſtyled a ſelf. created one, as it 


pre- 


anz 
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preſerved none of the marks of that 
bedy of repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple, which were eſſential to their 
exerciſing legiſlative power. It 
was the Abbé Seyeyes who propo- 
ſed changing the name. As he has 
fince been the counſellor of Robe- 
pierre, and ſtill chamber-counſel 
to the ruling party, his ambition is 
as evident as his want of modera- 
tion. 

That the aſſembly eſtabliſhed its 
right to legiſlate, by itshaving force | 
at its command, is true; and that | 
it was, therefore, as legitimate a 


| 


— —— — one oe m — 


2. That the good of the public 
is the ſupreme law, before which 
all others are to give way. 

3. That all men are born and 


remain equal in rights. 


| 


government as that of molt abſolute 
thrones muſt be allowed. But when 
the members called themſelves the 
repreſentatives of a free people, 


were they ſaying true? No, eer- 


tainly; to be ſuch, another election 
and primary aſſemblies would have 
been neceſſary. But it was very 


— 


unneceſſary for their ambition and 
private purpoſes; and therefore 
neither a new election, nor the 
duties which the old one impoſed 
upon them, were ever thought of. 

As it is juſt about this time, that 
the foundation of all the labyrinth 
of crimes and errors into which the | 
peeple were led, was firmly laid, it 
will be moſt conducive to order, | 
to conſider the different principles 
that led to them under different 
heads. 

The foundation of the ſyſtem of 
F anarchy, pillage, and murder, were 
laid on the following principles: 
1. That inſurrectiom is one of the 
Tights « of man. 


— 


4. That men are never bound by 
what their anceſtors have done; 
this laſt is only a kind of repetition 
of the perpetual right of inſur- 
rection. 

We have already ſeen how in- 
compatible the principle of inſur- 
rection is with the will of the ma- 
jority, which never can be known 
at the time an inſurrection takes 
place. And from this it arifes, that 
as anarchy was what it was inten- 
ted in the firſt inſtance, to eſtabliſh 
the jarring of the principles amongſt 
each other, rendered them of adou- 
ple utility. As every order of things 
eſtabliſhes an ine quality immedi- 
ately, the third principle was at al! 
times ready to ſet the two others 
at work. 

The elements of diſcord and 


| anarchy could not have been better 


choſen, ; and, perhaps, in future 
times, it will be conſidered as a 
difcovery equal to that of original 
colours. For let anarchy aſſume 
what ſhape it may, its origin will 


| be found in one or more of theſe 


principles. 

The firſt principle legitimates 
reſiſtance to the law, whenever 
thoſe who reſiſt ſhall have the 
means of employing force. And 


obliging their fellow citizens to 
| follow their example, where this 


] 


is the general practice, a perpetual 
ſtate 
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ſtate of warfare and revolution 


muſt be the inevitable conſequence. | 

Perhaps, amongſt a people like 
the inhabitants of North America, 
the ſame principles might not lead 
to ſuch fatal conſequences. Becauſe 


— — 


| 


niſter juſtice, od reg zulate public 
affairs. | 

Every man who choſe to do ſo, 
ſet to work with denunciations and 
ſcandal, and did ſociety thereby a 
great dral of miſchief, Miſtruſt and 


there, the people, both by their i | 


| ſuſpicion reigned. Peaceable men, 


tuation as individuals, and their | tired of a conteſt where the anony- 
habits of life, would be led to make | mous villain had the advantage, or 

a different uſe of fuch rights. In afraid to ſhew himſelf as a mark 
a country where every man is | for their arrows, withdrew from 
either a proprietor, or has the proſ- public affairs, which were by de- 
pe& of becoming one by regular in- grees left to the care of the aban- 
duſtry, property muſt naturally be doned and the deſperate. 

reſpected, ani induſtry eonfiderce | In ſpeaking of the evils which 
as the ſureſt road to obtain it. But might naturally be expected to 
in an old vitiated ſtate of ſociety, | ariſe from theſe principles, when 
where fortunes were become very applied to the government of ſuch 
unequal, where nine-tenths were a large and corupted nation, we do 
not proprietors, and had very lit- not by any means go beyond, nor 
tle proſpett of ever becoming ſo, | even approach, the miſerable ſtate 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to con- to which they have ſince reduced 
ſider of ſome manner of ſecuring the | that country. It is even aſtoniſhing, 
peaceable inhabitants from the at- that they have been carried to 
tack of that part of the ſociety; | ſuch lengths as we have ſince ſeen, 
who having nothing to loſe, conſi- becauſe the pooreſt individual has 
dered the whole world as a fiſhing [loſt by the bargain, The maximum 


l 


pond, in which they are to fiſh as 
well as they can, and who com- 
poſe the majority at an inſurrection; |; 
though comuion ſenſe would revolt | 
at their being admitted into a de- 
Überating aſſembly, to become 
there the majority. F 
The unlimited liberty of the preſs, | 
was alſo the conſequence of theſe | 
principles. So that ſedition, trea- | 
ſon, and every kind of calumny, 
became quite. common, and 'ren- 
dered it equally impoſſible to live 


of perſonal enjoy ment, is now re- 
duced below what formerly might. 
be called the minimum; that is ta 
ſay, the general run of people are 
| worſe in their ſituation, than the 
pooreſt claſs of working labourers 
| was before the revolution! | 

| The members of the firſt aſſembly, 
have ſald in their own vindication, 
that they at firſt laid down, unli- 
mitedly, the principles of things 3 
they afterwards fixed rules and 
' bounds for their application ; as Ke 


| 


peaccably in ſociety, or to admi- 


| 


a a decree regulating the form of an 
| inſurrection 


— 
—— 
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us to do ſo, to an ignorance of the 


conſequences that would ariſe, the 
throwing out a general principle 
in an unlimited ſenſe, and leaving 
| a long interval, before any attempt 
was made to ſet bounds to its ap- 
plication, But there are ſeveral 
reaſons which ſhew, that it was 
done with deſign, and not through 
ignorance. Firſt of all, it has been 
the conſtant practice of the aſſem- 
bly. Secondly, the ariſtocratic 
party generally warned them of the 
danger of doing ſo. And, laſtly, 
in ſuch caſes as it ſuited their own 
purpoſes, we have always ſeen that 
they were not ignorant, but very 
acute in their examination of the 
probable conſequences of things. 
It would, therefore, be wrong to 
impute this to ignorance. Hows: _ 
ever, if there can be any doubt 
on the ſubject, that doubt is fully 
reſolved by themſelves, on different 
occaſions ſince. They have ne- 
ver dared to ſpeak againſt the holy 
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inſurrection was not an inſult upon | 
common ſenſe. Why did not the 
philoſophers of 1789 decree laws 
for the form of the waves of the 
ocean, r aſſign bounds for the 
flames of the fire; for they are al} 
equally capable of being directed. 
When the ſtorm does not agitate, 
the waves ceaſes to rage; and the 
flames are regulated by the ele- 
ments which ſurround them, and 
the food which they feed upon. A 
mob in inſurrection has likewiſe its 
regulator, which is compoſed of its 
will and its power. Where they | 
correſpond, the inſurrection muſt 
go on. Where they do not, it muſt 
ſtop. And thus we have ſeen the 
apoſtles of the ſyſtem of which we 
ſpeak, fall alternately ſacrifices to 
the principiples of inſurrection. 
We have ſeen them torn in pieces 
by thoſe very men whoſe paſſions 
they have ftired up; and thereby 
taught, from ſad experince, to 
know, that their tardy laws to re- 
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gulate calumny and inſurrection, | 


and to explain away their original 
definition of equality, was of little 
uſe. They adminiſtered the poi- 
ſon, and let it operate long before 
they applied a feeble antidote ; 
which could not have prevented 
the effect of its operation, even if 
it had been ſooner reſorted to, but 
which, when thought of too late, 
betrayed either a want of judgment 
or a bad intention. 


We might attribute nl 


inſurrection! But Condorcet, Briſ- 
ſot, and others, botli in their ſpeeches 


and writings, have fignified, that 


inſurrection might laſt too long, 
that it might at laſt aliment itſelf 
with what was precious, inſtead of 
what required to be deſtroyed; 
and ſuch jargon as this, from which 
nothing can be underſtood, but 
that they diſaproved of inſurrec- 
tion, in a general ſenſe, as much as 


any of us do ; but that they made 


uſe of it when jt anſwered their 


and i it would be moſt 1 e to || own purpoſe. 


- (To be continued.) 
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16NORANT IMPROVEMENT AND AFFEC- | 
TATION OF SCIENCE. 


( Continued from page 80.) 


TO paſs over the error in calcu- 
lation, which they made of a whole 


day, which they have already been | 


obliged to correct. They committed 
an inexcuſable error in changing 


the only things in which all the 
civilized nations of Europe agree, i 


namely, dates, and which is a great 


by four, nor by three, without 


fractions, which twelve does; for 
which reaſon it was moſt probably 
firlt choſen for the hours, 

'The firſt, or conſtituent aſſembly, 
choſe to make their money livres, 
Tournois, or equal diviſions of it, 
which was very wiſe and well, And 


advantage to every commerctal 


people. 


This was an error in 


the vanity of imitating that aſſembly, 


led their followers into decimal 


common ſenſe, as well as in aſ- ine, which has none of the advan- 


tronomy. 
two months of the year that equally | 
deſerve the name of Nivos or the || 
month of Snow, and the month | 
Floreal, Germinal, Prereal, &c. are 
different in the ſouth of France, 


There are, at leaſt, | tages of decimal money; at the 


and in the north of it; and parti- 


cularly ſo now, that the great re- 
public extends from Marſc1lles to 
Bois le Duc. 

On the other hand, the diviſion, 
by decades, is not ſo convenient as | 
by weeks of ſeven days, four of 
which make a lunar month, and 
fifty-two of which make a year 
all but one day; while their decades 
have five odd days in every year. 

The remonſtrance made by the 
French themſclves about the clock- 
dials, and watch faces, all over the 
kingdom, being to be altered, and 


a minute being no longer than the 


accuſtomed minute; nor an hour 
than the uſual hour, was a very wiſe 
one. But that is not all, for though 
decimals are the beit for multiply- 
ing, they are not in all caſes the beſt 


— — 


| . 
lame time, that the change of mo- 


ney made it eaſier tor ſtrangers to 
underſtand, and did not derange 
any thing. | 

If the ſeienee and common ſenſe 
of the convention are to be eſtimated 
by the calender, they will be found 
to be very low indeed. And we 


| 
| 
| 


; ſhall have occaſion to give inſtances 


——— 


of other blunders, which will juſtify 
us in judging of them by this, 
though we do not pretend to ſay, 
that ſo far as related to the Sunday, 
they did not act with effect, parti- 
cularly when ſeconded by the threats 
of ſuch men as Joſeph le Bon. 
© I ſhall,” ſaid he, give orders 
* not to leave one ſtone upon an- 
other in thoſe villages, where the 
«« peaſants ga better dreſſed upon 
© the ci-devant Sabbath than on 
any other day.” Another com- 
miſſary, by way of wit, ſaid, If 


; they don't like my decimal arith- 


60 metic, tell them I will decimate 
them.” 


for dividing, as ten neither divides 
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A SIMIL 


The French revolution was lik- 
ened, in a very elegant and well 
written table, that was publiſh- 
ed in the year 1791, to a loaded 
wag gon running down a hill, and 
puſhing the horſes before it, while 
a number of robbers were applaud- 


Ing, in hopes to divide the booty, 


when it ſhould be overturned. It 


has literally turned out ſo ; and we 
muſt conſeſs, it has been pretty 
handſomely pillaged, even more 
than the writer of the tale could 


well imagine. 


It thoſe who never have been in 
a revolution, wiſh, however, to 
know what it is like, let them im- 
magine an immenſe croud of of peo- 
ple all in motion, either ſtrugling 
to obtain a particular end, or try- 


ITUDE. 


| ing to avoid, by flight, ſome par- 
| ticular diſaſter, The motion in 
either caſe once given, neither rea- 
; ſon nor any thing elſe can flop it 
all at once, or at a fixt point, becauſe 
individuals will become ſubſervient 
to general movement and impulſe, 
So that there is no poſlibility of 
acting in any direction different 
from that, much leſs is there any 
, poſſibility of ſtoping. Thoſe, there- 
fore, who ſpeak of revolntions, 
' ſhould calculate this; that it is im- 
poſſible to ſtop at a fixed point, 
but that when once begun, they 
muſt go till the whole ſtops of its 
' own accord, or till the defire of 
ſtoping becomes as general and as 
ſtrong as it was at the firſt begining 
to move. 


— 


MANLY AND DIGNIFIED BEHAVIOUR OF THE 
KING OF FRANCE, 


AT AND BEFORE HIS EXECUTION. 


AS the French have continued 


noon, the king, after having heard 


to celebrate the anniverſary of the 


death of Louis the XVI. one of the 


beſt kings France ever ſaw, and 
who they murdered on the 2 1ſt of 
January 1793. It will not be amiſs 
to ſhew to poſterity the manly be- 
haviour of that untortunate king. 
The following account, which is 
from the firſt authority, may be re- 
lied on. 

On Sunday, the 2oth of Janu- 
ary, about four o'elock in the after- 


his ſentence of death, obtained 
permiſſion to ſee his wife, his 
ſiſter, and his children, who were 
abſolutely ignorant of the fate 
which awaited him. The moment 
he entered the chamber where they 
were, theſe unfortunate princeſſes 
believed, from the ſerenity of his 
countenance, that he had been ac- 
quitted by his ferocious judges, and 
they gave looſe to the moſt lively 

tranſports 


_ 
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Wanpports of joy an tenderneſs. 
But the king ſoon undeceived them | 
informing them to the contrary, 
and that it was a laſt and a long 
farewell that he came to take. No 
pen could deſcr:be the agonizing 
deſpair of this unfortunale family 
on hearing this unexpected, this 
dreadful information. The queen | 
threw herſelf violently forward | 
againſt the bars of their priſon, ut- | 

| 

| 


tering the molt piercing cries, in- 
voking the pity of humane and 
feeling hearts. Madame Elizabeth, 
the King's ſiſter, and his daughter 
Madame Royal, held the knees of 
the king embraced. During this 
heart-rending ſcene, the Dauphin 
found means to eſcape, and was not | 
recognized till he had got into the 
middle of the court-yard, near the | 
gate which led to the ſtreet. Stopt |; 
by the guards, he wept, he ſighed, 


he entreated them to let him paſs. trance he 
knees, andpaſſed almoſt the whole 


% But where are you going to?“ 
ſaid one of the monſters who guard- 
ed the gate, ſtruck by his beauty 
and his tears. I will go,“ ſaid 
he, „ and ſupplicate the people 
not to let papa die. For God's 
ſake! don't hinder me to ſpeak to 
them !” And with his feeble arms 
he endeavoured to overcome the 
mſurmountable obſtacles which op- 
poſed him. 


The king paſſed two hours {hv: | 


up with his family. It was the fir 
time, during his confinement, tha; 
he ſaw them alone, and without“ 
Witneſſes. The moment that he 
was obliged to force himſelf from 


| 
| 


— 
* 
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{| them 1 was s piercing in the extreme, 
notwithſtanding the hope he had of 
ſeeing them again the morning at- 
ter, and which was the morning of 
his execution. The queen, wild 
and frantic, held the knees of the 
| king ſo ſtrongly clafped in her arms 
by the convulſions ſhe had, that 
two men were obliged to ewploy 
all their force to drag her from the 
king. Madame Elizabeth, and 
the dauphin, were ſtretched out on 
the floor at the feet of the king, 
delivering themſelves up to the 
molt frightiul ravings ; the princeſs 
royal had fainted, and lay without 
knowledge, on a wretched bed. 
»uch was the fituation of this un- 
Ortunate family when the king was 
obliged to retire. 

He entered intq his apartment 
; without utterins 4 word, his head 
leaning on his Via. On his en- 
threw himſelf on his 


evening in prayers. About mid- 
night he lay down and flept ſome 
hours, and the morning when his 
valet-de-chambre entered to him, 
his face bathed in tears; the king 
took him by the hand, and ſaid to 
him, © You are wrong, Clery, to 
aff ct yourſelf ſo much, the people, 
who ſtill love me, ought, on the 


| 


[| contrary, to rejoice to ſce that the 


| 
end of my misfortunes is at hand.““ 


He then prayed to God, and at 
eiglit o'clock, they came to inform 
m that every ting was ready.— 
Je deſcenacd the ſtairs v th 2 firm 
ep, croſſed the court yuard, an 


P 2 caſt 


— — p l 


2 
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caſt his eyes ſeveral th times towards 
the tower where the queen and his 
family were ſhut up. 

He made a movement as if to 
fortify his heart, and mounted in 


— — — —— — 


| moment, that his 5 8 


with his courage and his virtues, 
threw himſelf on his knees, his 
arms and eyes lifted towards heaven, 
crying out, with a ſtrong and firm 


the mayor's coach, with bis Con- voice, „Son of St. Louis, you 


feſſor, and two officers of the ba- 


mount to Heaven.” When the 


tional guard, who had private or- | king was mounted on the ſcaffold, 


ders to kill him, it there was the 


leaſt movement made in his favour. 
"The road from the temple, where 
he was confined, to the place of ex- 


was lined on each ſide by the 
national guards without interrup- 
tion, of four deep, and which 
amounted to upwards of two hun- 
dred thouſand men. The melan- 
choly proceſſion from the temple, 
to the place of Louis XVth, laſted 
two hours. The king, during this 


time, recited ina book, the prayers || 


of the dying, and ſpoke ſeveral 
times to his confeſſor, arrived at 
the place of execution, where the 
ſcaffold was erected on the ſide of 


the place where ſtood the ſtatue of |! 


his grandfather, 

As his prayers were not finiſhed, 
He finiſhed them in a tranquil man- 
ner, defcended from the coach with 
a calm and unruffled air; took off 
his coat himſelf, and remained in 
a white waiſteoat ; he untied his 
neckcloth, opened his ſhirt in a 
manner that his neek and ſhoulders 
were uncovered, and falling on his 


knees, he received the laſt benedie - 


tion of his confeſſor; that finiſhed, 
he got up, aud mounted alone on 


the Scaffold. It was in this tgrible | 


he ſaid, that he wiſhed to ſpeak to 
the people. The three monſters 


| that were to execute him (for the 


| uſual executioners had refuſed their 
ecution, which is above two miles, 


functions), theſe ſavages informed 


bim, that before he could ſpeak, 


they mult tie his hands and cut his 
hair. „ Tye my hands,” ſaid the 
king, ina kind of paſſion, then re- 
collecting himſelf all on a ſudden, 
do what you will, it is the laſt 
ſacrifice.” When his hands were 
tyed and his hair cut, he ſaid, “at 
| leaſt, I hope I fliall be able to ſpeak 
be preſent.” And turning himſelf 
on a ſudden to the left of the fatal 
block, he ordered, in a firm voice, 


anda ſignal to the drums to keep 
ſilence. 


A remainder of reſpeQ cauſed to 
be executed immediately theſe laſt 
orders and the king profiting of 
| this moment of calm, „I die” ſaid 
| be, entirely innocent of all the 
pretended crimes that are imputed 
to me. I pardon all thoſe who have 
becn the cauſe of my misfortunes. 
I wiſh even that my blood may be 
uſeful to the good of France, and 
you, unfortunate people.” Santerre, 
then, who commanded the troops, 
made a ſignal to the drums to 


—— — 


1 


. his voice, and called out to 
| the 
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the king, that he had not brought | 
him to that place to ſpeak, but to 
die. The three ruffians who were | 
appointed to execute him, then 
dragged him to the fatal machine, | 
and in an inſtant his head was ſe- 
parated from his body. One of the 
three executioners took the head 
and ſhewed it to the ferocious rab- 
ble, who made the air reſound with 
cries of © Long hve the nation; 
long live the republic.“ 

The body of this unfortunate 
monarch was buried in the church- 


yard of St. Magdelaine, between | 


the Swiſs, killed on the 1oth of 
Auguſt, and the people who were 


-, - + - 


and his ſon, the Duke de Chartres, 
aſſiſted at the execution. This far 
is certain, that this infamous beha« 
viour added nothing to the horror 
that they inſpired. During the 
tranſl tion of the king from the 
temple to the place of execution, 
the proceſſion was followed by two 
men armed, who entered into all 
the coffce-houſes and public places, 
where many reputable people were 
bathed in tears, and aſked, with 
| great cries, if there were ſtill any 
faithful ſuby-s left who would die 
for their king. The terror of the 
public mind was then ſo great, 
that no one joined them. The two 


cruſhed to death at the fireworks on | arrived alone at the place of execu- 
his marriage in 1770. They threw | tion, where they concealed them- 


in quick-lime, the ſooner to con- 
ſume the body. 

The convention had ordered, 
by a decree, that no citizen, 
except thoſe under arms, ſhoulc! 
appear either in the ſtreets, or 


even in the windows, during the | 


time of the proceſſion and execu- 
tion. The place of execution was 


| 


elves in the croud. It is now 
certain, that many timid people, 
but well intentioned towards the 
king, had formed an aſſociation of 
| eighteen hundred perſons, who 
were to have Cried out GRACE, 
betore the execution, Of theſe 
eighteen hundred cowards oN 


filled will people with pikes, and 


the moſt infamous dregs of the 


people. 
Occular witneiles have conſtanly 
a% red, that the Duke ot Orleans 


2 dared to do his duty, and was 

immediately tore to pieces by the 
mob. Happy man, who died for 
his king, and has no more to weep 
at the ſhame of his country. 


ANECDOTES. 


AFTER the execution, Clery, 
valet-de-chambre of the king, ap- 
peared be fore the common council, 
and aſked to make a declaration of 
three objects, which had been con- 


ſided to him that morning, by the 


; lite king, in preſence of many com- 
| miſſaries, Who atteſted the circum- 
ſtances. W hich objects were, a gold 
ring, in the inſide of which were 
engraved theſe letters: M. A. A, 


A. 19 April, 1779, &c. which 


!, ring 
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ring he was charged to give to 
his wife, in ſaying that he parted 
with it with the utmoſt grief. Be- 
ſi des a ſeal in ſilver, and opening 
in three parts; upon one of which 
was engraved the arms of France, 
on the other L. L. and on the 
third, a head of a child, with a hel- 
met ; which ſeal he was charged to 
give to his ſon. The other, a (mall 
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| 


paper, on which was written, 1n the | 


hand-writing of the king: Hair of 
my wife, of my fifter, and of my 
children. And containing in effect 
four ſmall pacquets of hair, which 
he charged Clery to deliver to his 
wife, and tell her, that he aſked 
her pardon in not having deſired 
her to come down this morning, 
willing to avoid her the grief of 


| ſo cruel a ſeparation. 


HEROISM: OF MADAME. ELIZABETH, 


SISTER TO THE KING OF FRANCE. 


THE ſeizure of Madame Eliza- 
beth, ſiſter to the unfortunate Louis 
X VI. took place on the 8th of May 
1794. When ſhe was dragged be- 
fore the revolutionary tribunal, this 
amiable princeſs was interrogated 
as to her name and quality. And 
humanity will ſhudder, and poſte- 
rity ſcarce believe, that on her ſay- 
ing, in anſwer to the latter queſ- 
tion, ſhe was aunt to the king, the 
_ tribunal immediately condemned 
her to death, As being guilty of 
a conſpiracy againſt the republic.” 
By the above anſwer, the noble 


Elizabeth proved herſelf worthy of | 
her auguſt relations. Firmneſs, ſo | 
unſhaken by ſuffering, is highly 


venerable. And it is worthy of re- 


mark, that the queſtion, as to her | 
quality, afforded her an opportu- | 


1 


nity to aſſert the right of an or- 
Phan heir to the crown of France. 


She, however, fell a victim to this 
ſanguinary ſyſtem of republican- 
iſm on the 1oth, two days after 
her ſeizure. She was followed to 
the ſcaffold by twenty-five others, 
but not ſuffered to fall by the fatal 
machine, till it had ſevered the 
heads of all her fellow-ſufferers. 
Having aſcended the ſcaffold, ſhe 
calt her eyes towards Heaven, and, 
proſtrate on her knees, ſolicited 
that fortitude which her horrid ſi- 
tuation ſeemed to demand; and, 
having continued ſome time in 
prayer, ſhe at length advanced, 
with a kind of heroiſm inſpired by 
religion, and perfect reſignation to 
the decrees of Providence. Thus 
died the virtuous, the religious 
Elizabeth Phillipina Maria, of 
France, after having hved thirty 
years and ſeven days. 


SHORT 


— — - 


A SHORT SKETC 


BARRERE, the cotemporary of | 


Robeſpierre, before the revolution, 
in order to give himſelf the air of a 
gentleman, had purchaſed a very 
ſmall manor, which coſt him 4000. | 


livres, about 1651. which lengrh- | 


ened his name three ſyllables, and 
made him M. Barrere de Vieuſac. 
He was the firſt preſident of the 
Feuillans. 


Always ſwimming with the | 


— — 
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H OF BARRERE. 


and as ſoon as they had loſt their 
influence, became their moſt bitter 
enemy. From the mire of this 
party, he raiſed himſelf to the top 
of this mountain; till he, in his 
turn, was overturned. And though 
tranſported, by a decree of the 
convention, found means to elude 
ihe ſentence being put in execu- 


tion; and is now a vagabond con- 


cealed in France. Ought, therefore, 


ſtream, he left the Feuillans when | ſuch men to be truſted, whoſe con- 


their power began to decline, and duct and opinions have been ſo ver- 
attached himſelf to the Jacobins.— fatile and inconſiſtent. He, like 
Over both theſe {ocieties he had | his cotemporary, Roberſpierre, was 
obtained an influence, which had a very fink of ſm; a landſcape of 


hitherto prevented him from being 
ſeen in his proper colours. — He had 
been the friend of the Briſſotines; 


| iniquity, and the very offal of the 
human race. 
| ( 1% be continued). 


— 


CURIOUS DENUNCIATION OF ST. JUST. 


IT is curious to ohſerve the en- 


ſters of the human race, who 
were the leaders in the convention ; 
accuſing each other of being cne- 
mies to the republic, when, in fact, 

all their principal aim was murder, | 
rapine, and robbery, to enrich | 
themſelves.— They accuſed each | 

other, with an inward jealouſy, that 
one was aiming at more power and 
riches than the other.—The report 
of St. Juſt, who himſelf was de- 
nounced, and fell as a conſpirator, 
is a ſtrong proof. —He fays, (in 


| againſt the new conſpirators, as he 


chuſiaſtic harangues of thoſe mon- 


very properly termed them ; and 
of which party he himſelf was found 


out to be one). If there is a re- 


| putation more tarniſhed than the 


reſt, it is that of La Croix; on 


whom the public opinion has. al- 
ready pronounced, He has, at all 
| times, been ſuſpected, and regarded 
as a man of iz-moral character. The 
eee of Mwanda, and friend 
of Dumourier. He has an hundred 
times inveighed againſt the Jaco- 


hatred againſt them.—The corrup- 
tion of public morals was one of 


part of that report, which was 


| the 


bins, and has as often teſtified his 


au — a 
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the aims of La Croix; who, in 
concert with Danton, propoſed the 
baniſhment of Capet. 

Such, Danton, were your friends. 
Your robuſt make ſeemed to diſ- 
guiſe the feebleneſs of your coun- 
fels. You began like the thunder ; 
but you never made a vigorous 
propoſition againſt the Federaliſts. 
You ſeemed energetic ; but your 
mergy was falſe: You cauſed a 
terment in Paris, and you excited 
an inſurrection. Like Sextus Quin- 
tus, you pretended ſimplicity ; but 
Raſhes of light ſoon dazzled the 
political tortoiſe, and made you 
appear a very camelion, giving a 
diverſity of colours to your crimes. 

Hebert delighted in repeating, 
that the revolution, like Saturn, 
would devour his children. —Dan- 
ton and La Croix talked in vain of 
Clemency—Periſh clemency, Let | 
us be inflexible, It is indul- 
gence that is ferocious, when it 
protects ſuch ſcoundrels as theſe. 
Let us, like Prometheus, ſteal from 
Heaven the fire which ſhall deſtroy 
conſpirators, and give life to the 
republic. 

Such was the language of one 
of the principal leaders; who him- 


| 


' 
1 
: 


| 


ſelf, afterwards entered the church 
of the Augultines, during divine 
ſervice, and, after ſeeing the ima- 
ges of our Saviour and the Apoſtles 


| burnt, and the plate of the church 
taken away, mounted the pulpit, 


and made a long diſcourſe on li- 
berty and equality. 

Before St, Juſt had pronounced 
his famous report, there had been 
upward of five hundred thouſand 
traitors, as they were called, but- 
chered at Paris, and the different 
provinces. After ſuch dreadful 
maſlacres, it might be ſuppoſed the 
convention would have none but 
friends left alive. It was, howe- 
ver, a well known fact, that the 
then preſent leaders, of which St. 
Juſt was one, were more terrible 
than thoſe deſtroyed, and that in 
proportion as they were looked at 
they were found more {rightful 
and alarming ; and notwithſtanding 
the convention were fortunate in 
their diſcovery of conſpiracies, yet 
they little reflected, that the ſlaugli- 
ter of every freih ſet of conſpira- 
tors left behind, a numerous hoſt of 
partiſans and relations to wreak 
their vengeance, 


VANITY AND IMPIETY OF THE FRENCH. 


THE vanity and impiety of the | 
French were never better ex- 
plained, than in the two following 
inſtances. When Danton was be- 
fore the revolutionary tribunal, 
and on being queſtioned as to his 


name, and place of reſidence; re- 


plied, © My reſidence will ſoon be 


a nonentity, and my name will 
live for ever in the pantheon of 
| hiſtory.” 

When Camille Deſmoulins was 
queſtioned to his age, by the revo- 
lutionary tribunal.” “ J am juſt,” 
ſays he, * as old as the Sans-culotte 
| Jeſus, thirty-three years.” 
| A SINGULAR 
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A SINGLAR CAUSE WHY 


THE 26th of April 1794, was 
a great day for the bloody venge- 


ance of the guillotine in Paris.— 
And notwithitanding the major ity 
of thoſe that fell were of the un- 
diſtinguiſhed claſs, ſtill the fin- 
gular cauſes which led ſome of 
them to punithment, are deſerving 
of note. Bertault, a midwife, 
was guillotined for having hawked 
about, among her acquaintance, a 
letter, which aſcribed to Robe- 
ſpierre a plan for the eſtabliſhment 


of Louis the XVII. on the throne. 


Bonin, a printer, for having, in 
public, employed the N 


PEOPLE WERE PUNISHED. 


“ Robeſpierre, the ſovereign.” — 
Scheſeyer, a ſhoemaker, for having 
poſted up bills, tending to provoke 
the maſlacre of ſeveral deputies, — 
Pomeray, a hair-dreſſer, for having 
exciaimed in priſon, Vive le Roi! 
And Noel, a tinman, for having 
treated ludicrouſly, the ceremony 
obſerved at Meaux, when the ac- 
ceptance of the republican conſtitu- 
tion was declared there. The reſt, 
to a prodigious number, were 
guillotined on the general charges 
of conſpiracy and counter-reyo- 
lution. 


—_ —— — 


— — — — — 


2 : 8 — * — 


N. B. As we are in poſſeſſion of the molt authentic documents 


relative to the unfortunate Queen, and alſo the trial which has been 
conſiderably mutilated in this country. We ſhall not heſitate in 
giving it, as it was taken down at the time; and which we have 
been favoured with by a French nobleman, who cauſed it to be 
taken in ſhort hand, by a perſon whom he employed for that 
purpoſe. And we expect very ſoon an original letter, wrote by the 
queen, the day before ſhe was executed, to the Dauphin and Princeſs 
Royal; which letter was delivered to Robeſpierre inſtead of the 
children; and which was afterwards found amongſt Robeſpierre's 
papers when he was arreſted. 


J | — — —ü— — 
— * | 


THE INDICTMENT AGAINST THE QUEEN OF FRANCE. 


THE indictment was drawn up power delegated to the revolution- 
by the public Actuſer of the revo- ary tribunal, by a decree on the 
lutionary tribunal, Ax roixE 1oth March 1793, which autho- 
QuinTi Fovquitr. After ſtat- rizes the tribunal to take up, and 
ing as a neceſlary preface, that the || try all perſons, to whom the com- 

iQ, miſſion 
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miſſion of crimes is imputed. 'The 


public accuſer, in obedience to the 
decree of the 3d of October, declar- 
ing, that the queen ſhould be imme- 
diately tried by the revolutionary | 
tribunal : fates, that he was furniſh- 
ed with the neceſſary documents 
and proofs on the 11th and 12th 
inftant. From theſe he collected 
the matter contained in the indict- 
ment. | 
It began in the following man- 
ner: 
In the name of the republic of France, 
MARIA AN TOIN ET E, 


| 


. * 
4. [ 
THIDTL 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of Louis Capet, late king of the | 


French, is accuſe. 

1. Of having occaſioned by her un- 
bounded extravagance, an im- 
menſe deficit in the finances: Of 
having progaced thoie delapida- 
tions by the affitance of that 65 
execrable exiled robber, Calonne. 

2. Of having ſent ſeveral millions 
of livers to the emperor, for the 
abomirable purpoſe of enabling 
him to wage war with greater 
facuity againit France. 

3- Oi having done this contra- 
ry to her duty as queen of 
France ; and with an intention 
to ſubvert the peace and proſ- 

perity of the nation. 

4. Of having invariably laboured 
to produce a counter-revolution. | 

5. Of having conſtantly maintained | 

a correſpondence with the my 


mies of France, fince the period 


of the revolution in 1789. 
6. Of having uſed the money to de- 
fray the expences of the civil 


| 


lift, to pay | perſons employed by 
her in carrying on this correſ- 
pondence. 

7. Of having firſt attempted to ef- 
fect this purcoſe by corrupting 
the ſoldiers, and by aſſembling 
the king's body guards, and the 
regiment of Flanders, at a repaſt 
given on the iſt of October 
1799. 

Of having taken advantage cf 
the inebriety in which the troops 
were invo'ved, to make thein 
expreſs ſentiments ſubverſive of 
the revolution, and declaratory 
of an attachment to the ancient 
detpotiim of France, 


8. 


9. Of having diſtributed white 


cockades among the women, who 
were charged to uſe their influ- 
ence with the ſoldiers to induce 
OP to accept them. 

Of having produced, by theſe 
means, the moſt marked inſults to 
the national cockade, which was 
trampled under foot. 

11. Of having on the 4th of Oc- 
tober, expreſs much approva- 
tion at theſe, proceedings. 

12. Of having conſpired againſt 
the liberty of the French people. 

13. Of having attempted to pro- 
duce a famine in 1789. 

14. Of having concerted meaſures, 
with La Fayette and Bouillc, to 
procure the maſſacre of the pa- 
tr'ots in the Camp de Mars. 

15. Of having ordered the Swiſs 
guards, to fire upon the people 
on the 1oth of Auguſt, by which 
hurdreds of patriats were {illed. 

16, Final- 
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16. Finally, weoompline the ample 


| 
| 


two citizens, Fronſon de Coadry“ 


catalogue of the heavy crimes | and Chaveau de la Garde, who had 


imputed to her ; 
with the horrible crime of inceſt 
with her own ſon#*. 


The public Acccuſer having | of October 1793, ſhe was con- 


ſhe is char ged been ſelected to defend her. Her 


requeſt was granted. 
On Tueſday morning, the gth 


given notice to the judges of the | | ducted in a private coach by Hen- 
revolutionary tribunal, that the in- 


dictment was ready. 


Information was ſent to the 


| 
| 


riot, commandant of the national 
torce of Paris. to the revolutionary 
tribunal. Immenſe multitudes of 


queen, at the Conciergerie, to pre- people lined the ſireets through 
pare for her trial on the ſucceed- || which ſhe was to paſs; ai the 


ing morning, who received the 
intelligence with fortituce ; and | 


requeſted leave to confer with the 
* He was at that time, when the 
dlictment was read to her. 


reputabie part of the 


manifeſted the moſt poignant grief. 


monſter accuſed her of ſo abominable 


But 
as the queen had been impriſoned near 
a twelve month, he could nut be more 


a crime, only eight years of age. 


than ſeven when they made the accu- |; 


ſation. 


As foon as ſhe arrived before 
the revolutionary tribunal, the in- 
She 
heard it with great firmneſs and 
| tranquillity. 


(To be ii ) 


MONSIEUR MAILLARD, 


PRESIDENT OF THE BLOCDY TRIBUNAL. 


This is the ſame Varabond wh preceded the Mob that went to Ver- 
ſailles on the 5th of Ofttver 1789. 


BEFORE their judgment, the 


unfortunate pri 'oners were obliged 


bunal of blood, their watches, mo— 
ney, and pocket-books, or any thing 
elle of value they had about them. 
Whether they were mailacred, or 
not, nothing was loſt : Every thing 
went to the preſident; who after. 
wards, the fame day, ſhared what 
he thought proper amongſt his 
murdering companions.— It is a 


b 


well-known fact, that Lieutenant 


| 


to give to this preſident of the tri- | 


General Wittgenſtein, in going 
to be maiſacred, gave to Maillard 
a very valuable watch, enriched 
with diamonds, under the promiſe, 
to give it to a near, but poor rela- 
| tion of the General's; but who 
never heard about it.—This mon- 
ſter, above-mentioned, preſided at 
the Abbey priſon, and condemned 
180 perſons to be maſſacred. 
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FIDELITY 
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Citizens, 


f 
| 
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FIDELITY OF MADAME THE 


MADAME, the Princeſs of Ta- || 


rente, now the Ducheſs of 'Trc- 
moflle, ſuffered, for forty hours, 
all the horrors of the moſt agoniz- 
ing torments, in the Abbey priſon. 
Dragged, at laſt, before that ex- 
peditious and bloody tribunal, 
which was to give life, or im- 
mediate death; ſhe recovered her 
ſtrength, and her courage, when 
ſhe heard them renew the ſame 
interrogatorics, that ſhe had all 
ready undergone before the com- 


mons.— They wiſhed her to accuſe 


the queen; and tha: ſhe would de- 
clare her guilty oi ſome conſpira- 


cies —They menaced her with 
death. She heard the preparations, | 
if ſhe perſiſted to defend her friend, || 


| 
| 


the queen, againſt the atrocious ca- 
lumnies which were vomired forth 
againſt her,—They promiſed her |; 
her life, if ſhe would only ſay one 
word againſt her. Her duty, the 


truth, and her fidelity, triumphed | 


over the weakneſs of her ſex, and 


— -—— 


* 


PRINCESS OT TARENTE. 


the horror of her ſituation. She 
never ceaſed to refute the accuſa- 
tions againſt her majeſty, at the 
hazard of her life. Povidence re- 
compenſed her fidelity and her 
virtues: She was ſaved by her 
courage, inſpired by a ſupernatural 
cauſe.— It will ſuffice to ſay, that 
being acquitted, and conducted to 
the gate of the Abbey priſon, walk. 
ing in ſtreams of human blood, 
they came to fetch her back, to 


had received ſome more informa- 
tion concerning her, She refuſed 
to enter. She demanded death, or 
immediate liberty. 

The aſlaſfins, ſtruck with ſuch 


magnanimity and courage, carried 


| did the name of 'Tremoille acquire 
in her a new luftre. And the blood 
of the ancient had of Chatillon 


did not flow under the ſabres on 
aſſaſſins, 


| 


1 
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ANECDOTE OF MON 


MADAME, the Ducheſs dAan- 
ville, made a gift of one hundred 


thouſand livres to M. Condorcet, 


at the period of her marriage. He 
deſired to touch only forty thou- 
ſand livres in money, and to re- 
ceive the intereſt of the remaining 


ſixty thouſand, —Condorcet, every | reliſted, for a long time, the ſolicita- 


SIEVR CONDORCET. 


day after that, manifeſted prin- 
cipies more and more oppoſite to 
thoſe of the Duke de Rochefou- 
cauld, till he was obliged to with. 
draw himſelf from the- ſociety of 
Madame d'Anville; and, at laſt, 
| forbid him her houſe, after having 


tions 


recommit her priſoner, till they 


her in triumph to her houſe. Thus 


| 
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tions of her RIA al friends, 1| cautd, very well ſatisfied for this 


who had adviſeti her to it for a 
conſiderable length of time.—Con- 
dorcet, who fount it very embar- 
raſſing to go every {ix months to 
receive his jiutereſt of the three 
thouſand livres; and to be obliged 
to reflect twice a year on de 


— —— 


opportunity to break off all con- 


nection with a man who had forced 
him to deſpiſe him, went to Con- 
dorcet's. He carried him the ſixty 


| thouſand livres. Through an ex- 


ceſs of delicacy, he was willing to 
give them to himſelf: firſt, not to 


bounteous gift he had received, ' publiſh the gift to the world; and, 
and his own ingratitude ; or, per- || ſecondly, not to put any of his 
haps, willing to re-unite all his | people in confidence of the in- 


money for to prepare himſelf for | 
fight, if the party who wiſhed to 
have the king dethroned did not 
{-cceed. Condorcet made known 
to Madame d'Anville, by a third 
perſon, that he ſhould be very glad 
to touch his capital. The morn- 
ing after, the Duke de Rochefou- | 


gratitude of the philoſopher. Con- 


| dorcet counted and received the 


ſixty thouſand livres without ut- 


| tering a word; gave a receipt to 


the duke, and took leave of his 
bene fictor; addreſſing him in theſe 
three words—* Sir, *tis right.“ 


REFLECTIONS ON THE TRIAL OF 


MR. ST ONE, 


FOR HIGH TREASON, 


The circumſtances of this trial 
are ſuch as are well worthy 8 
mark, and though we ſay it with 
great deference, yet we cannot 
help giving it as our opinion, that 
it the trial had been differently 
conducted on the fide of the pro- 
ſecut ion, the iſſue would have been 
different from hat it was. 

The law againſt ſending infor- 
mation to the enemies of this coun- 
try, reſpecting its {tate when at war, 
is a very diltin& one, and is the 
only crime to be attributed to Mr. 
Stone. 


——— —— 


This, however, was by no means 
what it would appear, was plainly 
and ſimply underitood to be the 
crime of which he was attempted 
to be convicted. The matter was 
managed in ſuch a manner, that 
an impreſſion is left upon the pub- 
lic mind, that Mr. Stone was ac- 
cuſed of being an accomplice of 
Mr. Jackſon, the clergyman who 
was found guilty in Dublin for 
ſending information to France, of 
the ſtate of Ireland. It 1s very 
probable, that the Jury conſidered 
this as the thing intended to be 

brought 


4 
| 
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brought home to Mr. 95505 and |. 
which not being done, his ac- 
quitial very properly followed. 


—— — —— — 

Sn to a funding N 
pry in direct contradiction to the 
firſt baſis of the compact which 


The information which Mr. connects men in ſociety, by which 


Stone ſent to his Brother at France 
was the only thing that could be 


each individual is bound to abſtain 
from doing any thing contrary to 


brought home to him. But with | the intereits of the whole. 


reſpect to this information, it was 
argued, that it was done with the 
good intention of preventing an 
invaſion of England. 


| There is no error into which a 
| fudge can go that is more ruinous 
than that of rendering the caſe ts 
be judged complicated, ſo that 


We do not wiſh to throw obliquy 
on a man when acquitted by a jury 
of his countrymen; but we cannot 
let a matter of fo mich importance 
paſs without ſtating matters as 
they are. 


| fome parts may be proved, and 
others ſet aſide; by which the minds 
of the jury are thrown into an un- 
| determined ſtate; in which caſe, 
honeſt men always finich with ac- 
quitting the accuſed. 


It is poſſible that Mr. Stone 
might have no bad intention; but 


| 
| Ve mult indulge ourſelves in an 


; Obſervation on the preſent caſe, 


it is evident he did a very bad | that appears to us to be very uſe- 


tlüng; for he collected the beſt in- 
formation he could get, and {ent it 
over to his brother, in order that 
it might be might be communicited 
to the Ri fag powers in France 


{ 


| ful, and even neceflary at the pre- 
ent moment. 
It will i have a bad ten- 


| dency, when men, Who are guilty 
1 f . 
ot one act in a decided manner, 


What was the terdency of this? are accuſed as being guitty of ſe- 
To prevent the French from in- H verai other acts which are not fa 


| 
vading England. An invaton which | 


would have ended in defeat, as he 


— —— — 


infornrd them, and which would 


have united us all in one way of 
thinking in England. It might, in- 
deed, be Mr. Stone's opinion, that. 
this would have been an advan- 
tage; but that, we muſt allow, was 
a ſingular fort of an opiniou. Let 
it even be granted, that an inva- 

ſion would have been a bad thing. 

Is each individual in the kingdom, 
according to his own opinion, to 


—— —— —— — — ͥ́ꝓ k — 
—— 


certain. The accuſation brought 
againſt Mr. Stone, with regard to 
his connexion with Mr. Jackſon, 
and which could not be proved, 
thewed firſt of all, that his accuſers 
went to work on ſlight grounds. 
It obliged them to call as an evi- 
dence, Cockayne, the attorney, 
coboſe infamy is ſuch, that to be con- 
fronted with him, is ufelf a victory. 
And leaſt all the impreſſion left on 
the minds of the jury, on finding, 


inform and adviſe our enemies in | naturally a ſort of prejudice in ſa- 


that this was not eſtabliſhed, gave 


VOur 


N 
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your of Mr. Some: Had he at of | e bs any other means 


accuſation merely related to ſend- than by ſuppoſing, that thoſe who 
ing information to France; and | | applauded, felt a conviction in their 
had the jury been obliged to decide || own minds, that the cauſe of the 
upon that ſimple ſingle fact, there | different priſoners was Fentially 
is not a doubt but that Mr. Stone the ſame. 
mult have been found guilty. But It would appear, that, upon one 
as it was, the guilt ſeemed to con- | hand, there are perſons in this 
fiſt in being privy to, and con- country who, inſenſibe of the 
ſpiring with other pertons in fa- | advantages of that freedom which 
vour of the French ; which not be- | they enjoy, even at the moment 
ing by any means prov ed, the | they ſee how valuable the life of 
ury are deſerving of praiſe for a citizen i is in the eye of the law, 
the verdict of NOT GUILTY. Axe delighted 0 find: that men may 
We cannot quit this ſubje&| go very great lengths to ruin the 
without making a remark on the | country without puniſhment. One 
conduct of the ſpectators, and might attribute all this to the hu- 
wondering at their want of diſcri- manity of Engliſhmen; and that 
mination, in ſeeming to conſider would be to us very agreeable.— 
the cauſe of Mr. Stone as ſimilar But we know, that there is not a 
to that of Meſſrs. Hardy, Thelwall, country on the face of the earth 
Kc. when in fat, it was, wich where the criminal law is more ſe- 
reſpe& to law, totally different.— vere; where the ſtealing of a ſheep, 
And if there were actually any fi- | 


or a loaf of bread, is more ſeverely 
miliarity or connection, that con- | puniſhed. It would, therefore ap- 
nection would, in fact, prove Mr. | pear, that humanity is not at the 
Stone to be guilty. bottom of all this; there muſt be 

In the caſe of Hardy and others, | ſomething elſe. Thelwall, Took, 
the predeliction in favour of French &c. may be reckoned patriots . 

principles would not be denied; that is poſſible, becauſe they aimed 
but no overt a# of treaſon could at another order of things, which 
be brought home to the priſoners. | in their Opinion was better; and 
In this latter caſe of Stone, the the fore, every man who thought 
overt af was proved, but no pre- | fo, mult naturally applaud at their 
dilicton in favour of French prinei- | | | acquittal. But Stone could not be 
ples. It would therefore appear, | miſtaken tor a patriot. He was not 
that could a. connection fairly be || a broacher of new opinions; he 
proved between the different par- | was not a victim of reform; he was 
ties, conviction ought to have fol- , mecely | in priſon for an act con- 


lowed to all of them. We cannot || trary to law, the fame as any in- 


account from the ſame ſpirit of dividual criminal. | 
party. which applauded on both [ | What 


— — 
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ſo long expected by the public. A 
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What then was the reaſon for the 
party taking the file of Stone, as 
they did of Hardy and Took? it 
was, and could be nothing elſe, but 


either, that they, under the roſe, 


conſidered him as an agent in the 
fame cauſe ; or that they uniformly 
wiſh all proſecution for high trea- 
fon to fall to the ground, whoever | 
the perſon may be, or whatever the | 
caſe. - | 
The reader will naturally, when 
he contemplates this, reflect with 
pleaſure on the value ſet upon the 


life of an individual in this coun- 


try, when compared with the raſh | 


and bloody manner with which 
men have been ſacrificed in France. 
Joy will naturally fill him on this 
reflection; ſo honourabie, and o 
fortunate for Engliſhmen. But it 
will be difficult to conceive how 
it happens, that there is any por- 
tion of the inhabitants or this | 


1 „* — 


country, who are ſo far blinded by 
party prejudice, as to feel joy at 
the ſucceſſes of France, and mor- 
tification at thoſe of England. 

Mr. Byde, a haberdaſher in 
Pall Mall; Mr. Gillet, an Iriſh 
merchant, eſtabliſhed in Bourdeaux, 
have both been arreſted in a man- 
ner, and for practices ſomething 
ſimilar to thoſe of Mr. Stone. And, 
provided tneir trials are managed 
in the ſame manner, we have no 
doubt but that they will be ac- 
quitted. For, according to that 
mode, -there 1s a precedent fairly 
eſtabliſhed ; that it good intention 
can be aſſig ned, the manceuvres 
they have praftiſed will not be 
puniſhable. Such is the concluſion 
to be drawn. And all this muſt, 


| if it goes on, finiſh, that ſome man, 


by his good intentions, will ruin 
his country. 


HIGH TREASON. 


COURT OF KING'S BENCH. 
MR. STONE'S TRIAL. 


January 28, 1796, the court af. 
ſembled at nine o'clock, to proceed. 
apon the trial of William Stone, 


conſiderable portion of time was 
expended in compoſing a jury; as 
feveral of the gentlemen ſummoned 
were diſqualified, by not being free- 
holders, and upwards of twenty pe- 
remptorily challenged on the part 


| 


cuſed themſelves on pleas of old 
age, deafneſs, and of ther infirmi- 
ties. But the moſt ſingular apology 
was that of a Mr. Smith; who very 
earneſtly, and ſueceſsf illy, intreated 
that he may be exempted from ſit- 
ting on the trial of a gentleman, 
with whom he had been intimately 
acquainted for five and twenty 
years. 


of che priſoner. Many others ex- 


— — — m 


| ( To be continued.) 
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HISTORY or Tut FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


(Continued from Page 104.) 


Tr is an abſurdity ſo con- 


ſpicuouſly great in conſecrating, as 
a general principle, that which may 
endure too long, that it is aſtoniſh- 
ing there yet exiſt men who have 
any other ſentiments than thoſe 
either of horror or of pity, for 
thoſe perſons who could lead a na- 
tion into ſuch a labyrinth of error. 

When the people of Paris had 
got the better of their fears, then 
the ſixty ſections, which were ſo 
uſeful in the moment of danger, | 
became the ſeats of every ſort of | 


the public good. 

Fach ſection became a tumultu- 
ous aſſembly, and had its ora- 
tors, its preſident, and ſecretaries, 
exactly after the manner of the 


Although in any one ſection, 
there could not be any thing very 
important to do, yet the aſſem- 
blies were almoſt perperual. Un- 
der cover of giving advice, or opi- 
nion, or of conſulting with each 
other, they examined every quel- 
tion; and, whenever it ſuited 
their purpoſe, thoſe opinions were 
printed, and placarded. So that 

with ſixty public aſſemblies de- 
| | bating, writing, publiſhing, and 
puting in force the new ideas of 


— — 


| legiſlation, the minds of the peo- 
abuſe that men could practice, un- 


der the appearance of juſtice and || 


ple were heated o a degree, almoſt 
paſt bearing. The conſequeice 
was, that plots of every kind were 
imagined, and opp:efſion of every 
kind was put in practice. There 
was no reſt by night, nor by day. 


And the moſt cruel tyranny that 1s 


national aſſembly. Decrees were || exerciſed in any civiliſed nation 


made in the fame ſtyle and ſpirit, 
and there was very little difference, 
except in the extent of dominion, 


between the Sectional Aſſembly | 
and the National Aſſembly, 


would be a ſtate of happineſs, in 
compariſon to what che Pariſians 
began already to feel. 
Novelty, which has great influ- 
ence in Paris, and hope, which 
R luckily 
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luckily comes to alleviate the pains 
of men on moſt occaſions, rendered 
the citizen content; but, above 
all, the amour /ropre, was g ratified; 
by thinking himſelf free, and 
wearing an uniform. Thus it is, 
that what is difficult and dangerous, 
becomes often more ſufferable than 
it would otherwiſe be. And at laſt 
neceſſity of continuing, added to 
the habit of bearing, ſupports us 


for a long ſerics of years under cir- | 


eumſtances which would, without 
theſe alleviations, have become in- 
tolerabie. 


H Ar. IV. | 


| 


| tional aſſembly w were re negle&ting to 


conſult the inſurrections given by 
their conſtituents, they were every 
day employed in making harangues, 


| whi ch, by conveying an unlimited 
principle of liberty to the people, 
was, in fact, ſtirring up nothing 
but anarchy and licentiouſnels. 
'The end of the preſent century, 


The national aſſembly leads the people 
aſtray - Berthien and Foulon mas 


| ſo much boaſted of for its ſuperior 


| knowledge, has not, however, the 
merit of diſcovery, that it is only 
the vice of mankind that renders 
laws neceſſary, or that renders a 
compact between men neceſſary. 


If all were perfectly virtuous, it 
would follow, that all would be 
| perfedl ly juſt and happy, and that 


— — — 


Jacred inhumanly by the mab—the | the ſyſtem of liberty and equality, 
cool ferocity of the aſſembly, of La as the French call it, might be put 


Fayette, and of Bailly the mayor 


, | ö 
of Pari. omen are puſhed fore- 


moſt in all caſes inſurrection 


Caſtle of the nobles burned, and 


the country people Rirred up— 
Many newſpapers eftabliſhed to 
preach rebellien—M. Necker's re- 
turn; he loſes ſome of his popula- 


rity—2ue/tion of two chambers de- 


bated —T he 4th of Auguſt, and 

feudal ſiſtem pulled daun Iume- 
Hiate evil conſequences —®General 
anarchy, diſcontent, and miſery— 
The aſſembly coutradicts M. Necker 
—A loan made—Mirabeau de- 
claims againſt paper money—Ne- 
ceffity of a change both for the 
court and the aſſembly -A tevolt 
and maſſacre in the 4th and 5th 
October Ie king brought priſoner 
to Paris— The aſſembly follows, 


WHILE the members of the na- 


in practice. When we have quarries 
of diamonds, we may build oriental 
palaces, but while we have but 
brick and mortal, we muſt content 
ourſelves with European archi- 
tecture. | 

National vengeance, and naticnal 


| juſtice, were words that the people 


uſed upon all occaſions, with juſt 
the ſame attention to their appl:- 
cation as the parrot from his cages 
The mob had ſcarcely got time to 
reſt from the exertion of walking 
into the Baſtile, when the door was 
opened, and maſſacreing a few old 
men, before a new occaſion offered 


itſelf for exerting a patriotic ven- 
geanee. 

Amongſt thoſe perfons who had 
accepted of a place in the new mi- 


niſterial arrangements, when M. 
Necker 


me © My 
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Necker was diſmiſſed, was M. Fou- 
lon, a man very rich, but by no 
means popular, and who, beſides, 
was father-in-law to the intendant 


of Paris, M. Berthier. This M. | 


Foulon, inſtead of quitting France, 
retired only to a little diſtance from 
Paris, and concealed himſelf on his 
own eſtate, where he was diſco- 
vered, and brought from thence to 
Paris. The good people had heard 
fay, that this man had expreſſed a 
wifh to make them eat graſs. It 
was conſidered as a piece of plea- 
Gatry and cruelty, that united to 
ſatisfy the juſtice of the people, to 
h11 his mouth with graſs; and, put- 
ing a bundle of hay on his back, 
to make him walk about twenty 
miles in the heat of the day, in the 
month of July. No particular 
crime was laid to his charge, 
though he was not by any means 
a man without fault. On the con- 
trary, rich, vain, and ſelfiſh, he 
could have few friends, But he 
had never ſaid what was imputed 
to him, nor was he accuſed of any 
act of oppreſſion. He was firſt car- 
ried into the Hotel de Ville, and 
from thence ſent by M. de la 
Fayette, who commanded the na- 
tional troops, under a feeble eſcort 
to priſon. But there were men 
amongſt the crowd, whoſe purpoſe 
was to prevent his arriving there. 


Foulon was taken by force from the 


ſoldier citizens, hanged, and his 
head cut off. This was all but the 
affair of a few minutes, his head 
(the mouth ſtuffed with hay) was 


carried in triumph on a pike, and 
the naked body drawn in a muti- 
lated ſtate, with all the indecency 
that it was poſſible, through the 
ſtreets. A number of furies, in 
the form of women, dancing round 
as it went along, and with words 
and geſtures, which do not admit 
of a repetition, endeavouring to 
degrade a lifeleſs corpſe. 

| Berthier, the intendant of Paris, 
was coming to town priſoner the 
ſame day, under an eſcort of an 
immenſe number of troops; and it 
was conſidered by the mob as a 
; pleaſant piece of ſport, to carry 
the head of the father-in-law, and 
| throw it at the ſon. 

| Berthier arrived about ten in 
the evening, the ſame mob ſtill at- 
| tending to put him to death. It 
| had even been: adviſed by numbers 
amongſt them, to pur him to 
death before he ſhould enter the 
' town-houſe. This, however, was 
difficult to do. For there were 
more than twenty thouſand of the 
national guards there, and in the 
| adjoining avenues. So that the 
mob had, in fact, been obliged to 
| give up part of the ground to the 


guards. The General la Fayette, 


with all the cool deliberation of a 
philoſophical and republican hero, 


ſettled theſe difficulties. About five 


hours before, he had ſeen the mi- 
ſerable end of Foulon, whom he 
had ſent to priſon in broad day; 
yet he ſent Berthier in the night to 


4 


priſon, with a ſmall guard only, 


and with orders to that guard 7% ds 
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no violence to the people! The con- 
ſequence was, that the miſerable 
victim had ſcarcely deſcended the 
ſtairs, when he was ſeized, and 
hung up at the ſame lamp-iron ; 
but the rope breaking, it was 
thought the quickeſt method to 
cut open his body with a fabre ; 
and in leſs than eight minutes from 
his leaving the counct|-chamber, 


| 


| 
and the people finding advocates 
f 


one of the mob appeared before 
Bailly and la Fayette, and all the 


deputies of the ſections, with the 


victim's heart recking in his hand. 


Such was the commencement of 
the reign of liberty and juſtice; 
ſuch was the beginning of the ad- 
miniſtration of M. Bailly, as mayor; 
and M. de la Fayette, as commander. 


With ſuch a people, ſuch a mayor, 


and ſuch a commander, it was not 


— — 


— — — — 


| trary, his reputation and 1mport- 


ance in the aſſembly increaſed; 


amongſt the rulers, and no where 
any to puniſh, was prepared, when- 
ever there was occaſton, to repeat 
the ſame. There was no excuſe in 
this affair; as on the firſt day of 
the revointion, hen they thought 
they had run great riſks, when tliey 
were heated with exertion, and not 
quite relieved from fear. It was a 
cool, deliberate a&, and moſt aſ— 
ſuredly a very barbarous one. 

It was upon this occaſion the 
mob diſcovered, that as the nation- 
al guards were, in caſe of inſurrec- 
tion, to be their antagoniſts, the 
beſt way would be to make the 
women go foremoſt. This they 
long practiſed, and generally with 


| 


to be wondered if the h:iman cha- i perfect ſucceſs. For, beſides tuat, 


racter grew worſe, and if peaceable 
men began to wiſh to be out of the 
kingdom. 

An aſſembly that had ſcen ſuch 
tranſactions, ought to have been 


quick to punith, and ſearched out | 


with ſeverity, the authors and per- 
petrators of thoſe horrid and dif- 
graceful actions. But what did they 
do? They permitted Barnave to 
preſerve his place and conſiſeration 
among chem; though he anſwered 


to a member, who lamented ſuch 


atrocities, © What, then, and was 
the blood that was ſpilt ſo pure!“ 


This Barnave ſhould have been 
chaſed as a monſter, from an aſ- 


ſembly that pretended to be the 


fathers of the people, On the con- 


| 


the market and fiſh women of 
Paris are generally full as flout as 


{ 


the men, they were bolder, more 
daring, and more cruel. To this 
580 added the advantage of the 
guards not caring to uſe violence 
with them. So that if M. de la 
| Fayette ſanctifed inſurrection, the 
people did it every juſtice in the 
| EXECUTION, 

To prevent the robles from ex- 
erting their intereſt in the coun- 
tries which were not acceſſible to 
afñliate clubs and writings, in the 
ſame manner as towns, it was ru- 
moured that the nobil:ly were plot- 
ting a contre revolution. This word 
was invented for the purpoſe, and 
| the people was invited to burn their 


„ü 


caſtles, 
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caſtles, and maltreat their e 
by letters ſent to different quarters 
of the kingdom, ſignifying that 
the caſtles were the repairs and 
ſtrong-holds of ariſtocrats, from 
Which they would ſome day or 
other iſſue out and maſſacre the 
deſenceleſs inhabitants of all the 
villages *. 


* Amongſt many tragical ſgenes 
which the burning of caſtles occafion- 
ed, one pleafant enough occurred in 
the province of Dauphiny.—The maſ- 
ter of a caſtle being informed that the 
inhabitants of a neighbouring village 
were coming to burn his houſe, aſ- 
ſembled all his friends and dependents 
as quickly as poſſible, and informed 


them of the buſineſs. But, ſays he, 
defence will be uſeleſs; for other vil- | 


lages will join themſelves to that, and 
they will finiſh with murdering us all. 
Let us tet off to burn their village. 
ON they ſet; and the two parties met 
on the road, when the following con- 
vorſation took place. 

People of the village. Well, Sir, you're 
ſctting off, we ſee. Do you know, that 
we are goin to burn your caſtle ? 

Maſter of the caſtle. So, ſo; that's very 
well; for we are juſt on the road to 
burn your village. But whole orders 
have you to burn my caſtle? Are you 
properly authoriſed ? 

Village. We act by the orders of the 
King and the national aſſembly, for the 
public good. 

Caflle. Tnat's perfectly right; no- 
thing is more juſt: I do the ſame; 
don't let us loſe time, let each obcy. 

The chicf of the village {after a little 
pauſe, ina low voice). But what do vou 
think of this affair. Would it not be 
better for us both not to obey? We 
ſhall not burn your caitle, and you will 
not burn our village. 


. — — 
— — — — — — — — — 


* The people never could bs led 


to theſe excefſes, but by infpiring 
into them fear, which has been 
the principal agent of the Jaco- 
pins. They knew well, that under 
the influence of fear, men act more 
than they reflect or calculate; and 
that fear, with few exceptions, 
operates on all: whereas hope re« 
fleets and calculates, and does not 


operate ſo univerſally. Befides 
this, fear is the paſſion which in- 
ſpires cruelty more than any other; 
the Jacobins, therefore, invoked 
fear, and employed it from the be- 
ginning till the preſent day. It has 
continually augmented till the reign 
of Robeſpierre, when it arrived at 
its greateſt poſſible pitch. It was 
| then called the ſyftem of terror. 
The revolution, however, has only 
varied in the quantities it employed 
of the ſame thing ; for 1t has becn 
from the beginning ſpurred on by 
fear, conducted by fear, and con- 
tinved by fear. 

The old government was no 
ſooner deprived of all power, than 
a number of {inall daily newſpapers 
appeared. ſome few of them only 
giving the debates of the aſſembly, 
and a liitle news; others giving 
news, reaſonings of their own, and 
embracing whatever a newſpaper 
| may be ſuppoſed to contain. Three 
of thoſe papers only deſerve at pre- 
| {ent to be mentioned : that of the 
famous Briſſot, called the French 


— 


— — 


— 


—— 


— — 


Cale. Well, if you think fo, I agree: 
let us each return home. Thus ended 
the expedition. 


[ Patriot ; 


» | 
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Patriot; another by Camille de 
Moulins, every week, entitled the 
Revolutions of Franco and Bra- 
bant ; and the laft, the journal of 
Marat, called the Friend of the 


People. Of theſe, the journal of 
Briſſot was the moſt moderate. It | 
contained ſometimes good re- 


mark; and though it laid down, 
in their fulleft latitude, the prin- 
ciples of inſurrection, of equality, 
and the faſhionable phraſes of the 
people's good, and the people's 

will, he never directly adviſed ' 

murder, nor robbery. Camille de 
Moulins, on the contrary, began | 
by pointing out its victims to the 
people; and obtained from Mira- 
beau, who did not bluſh to treat 

him as his friend, the title of Pur- 
veyor-general for the lantern. Ma- 

rat, ſuperlative in wickedneſs at the 
beginning, as he was at the end, 
preached nothing but maſſacre and 
deſtruction. Thoſe three publica- 
tions, at a cheap price, were circu- 
lated through the kingdom ; and 
having different degrees of atro- 
city, ſuited different characters. 
The fate of their authors is a true 


picture of the progreſs and manner | 


in which their principles gained 
ground. Briſſot's principles, at 


the end of two years, were in the | 


mode, and continued ſo for a long | 
time. At laſt he fell; and then 
Marat and Camille de Moulins got 
more into vogue than ever Briſſot 
had been; though at firſt they were 


— — — 


— . — — — — 


h the 2gth of July, was a fignal for 


| general rejoicing ; and Necker, 
| who went to the town-houfe in 
triumph, thought to have com- 
| pleted his glory by propoſing a 
general amneſty for all that was 
paſt. He harangued the common 
council, and brought them to con- 
ſent to his propoſition; but he was 
ſcarcely departed, when the ſixty 
governments of Paris aſſembled, 
declared the common council had 
exceeded its powers, and revoked 
all. Thus was the laſt day of M. 
Neckar's glory come. He was the 
firſt who felt the effects of the in- 
ſurrection upon himſelf, of all thoſe 
who had worked it up. 

The ſame man to whoſe will the 
nation had hitherto given a blind 
| obedience, was now contradicted 
in the moſt open and leaſt cere- 


| 


| monitous manner; and his fortune, 
| 
| 


like that of the great Pompey, 
took a decided turn. Till that 
day, every thing had proſpered 
with him; and from that moment 
he never had any thing but dif- 
appointment and defeat in all his 
projects. 

The national aſſembly was em- 
ploying itſelf in debates concern- 
ing the new conſtitution that was 
to be made. It took an odd 
enough turn; and we mult natu- 
rally ſuppoſe, with an intention to 
ſpread general principles, by treat- 
ing general queſtions; and to com- 
| plete the triumph of the people, by 


objects of hatred and of horror. 


oppoſing their will and intereſt to 


The return of M. Necker on 


thatof the kigg and the nobles. The 
queſtion 


ö 
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queſtion of whether the aſſembly 
ſhould, as in England, be com- 
poſed of two chambers, or only 
of one, was debated, but pro- 
bably never ſeriouſly, by the great- 
cr number of members who were 


decidedly in favour of one general |; 


aſſembly. The veto of the king, 
or his power of ſanctioning, or re- 
fuling his ſanction to any law, was 
alto already mentioncd; and all 
theſe diſcuſſions gave occaſion to 
principles which led people to 
think that king, nobles, and com- 
mons, were ablolutcly oppoſite to 
each other in their intereſts; fo 
that no method of rendering the 
two former obnoxious to the gene- 
ral bulk of the nation could be 
better calculated, or for ſpreading 
diſcontents and jealouſies. 

It was during theſe debates, that 
whatever was wrong or ridiculous 
in the ancicnt feudal ſvyſtem, was 
held up to the public in the moſt 
exagzerated language. Some pri- 
vileges which inſpire horror, but 
which were ncver uſed, and only 


On 
—— — 


were conſidered, or rather affected 
to be conſidered, as dangerous to 
liberty; and ſerved, however, to 
turn the general tide ſtill more 
| {ſtrongly againft the whole of the 
feudal ſyſtem than it already was. 

One of the evils of having but 
one chamber, is evidently the faci- 
lity with which a decree may be 
| paſſed before it has been maturely 
\ weighed, This evil is particularly 
| great in France, amongſt ſo impa- 
tient and lively a people, and where 
the) are ſo ſuſceptible of that en- 
thufaſm which pervades men in 
popular aſſemblies upon the difcuf- 
ſion of important ſubjects. The 
National Aſſembly was regulated by 
no ancient form, nor by any new 
law, reſpectingg the manner of 
paſſing a decree ; ſo that the feel- 
ing of the moment operated with- 
out reſtraint; and as their ſittings 
were almoſt inceſſant, being held 
from nine or ten in the morning till 
three in the afternoon, and from 
about half-paſt four in the after- 
noon, till ten or cieven at night, 


exiſted in ſome particular places, t 


+ One of theſe was, that the Seigngur 
returning from hunting, had a right to 
kill one of his vaſſals, by cutting him 


— << — — 
—— 


the members got into a heated 
ſtate both of mind and body, that 
Aber extremely unfriendly to calm 


deliberation. 


open, that he might ſoak his faet in | theft, upon the top of which his wife 


his bowel, to refreſh himſelf. The 
velation is ſhocking, and the fact 15 


1 2 0 
ſuffered violence. Another was, the 
more generally known privilege of the 


true, but the general feudal ſyſtem Lad q Seigneur, called le droit de Seigneur, 
7.0 connection with it. Another was, tg conſummate in perſon the marriage 
that when a Seigneur found himſelf fe- of his yatfals. All of theſe are ſo repug- 
riouſly offended by a vailal, he had a nant to juſtice and commoa ſenſe, that 


right to uſe the privilege of a huſband 
with the vaſſal's wife, while the tie | 
Hand was ſhut into @ firang wooden | 


| 


they could not oc2aLonm the leaſt uneaſi- 
neſs to any perſon in the preſent en- 
lightened times. 


It 
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It was propoſed to begin the work It was the reſult of feeling and of 
| of forming a conſtitution; but M. a ſentiment of juſtice, which got 
| de Noailles, a nobleman in the || the better of prejudice and perſonal 
party of la Fayette, propoſed be- Intereſt, though, as to the manner 
| ginaing by ſacrificing the feudal in which it was done, prudence was 
rights of the nobles to the general left totaily behind. Whencyer the 
| intereſts. This was propoſed in open and generous feelings obtain 
one of the evening ſittings, and is a victory over the calculating ones, 
better example of the danger ot it is a victory that exalts human na- 
one chamber without any counter- ture, and ſets criticiſm at a diſ- 
poiſe, than any thing that can pol- || tance. And, certainly, though the 
fibly be ſaid on the ſubject. The | conſequences reſulting from this 
rights of hunting, fiſhing, of hav- || night of the memorable fourth of 
ing deer parks, rabbit warrens, || Auguſt, have been terrible to the 
and pigeon-houſes, were done away human race; though the manner 
along with the other more unnatu- in which theſe generous ſacrifices 
ral, and more unjuſt of the feudal operated upon thoſe on whom the 
privileges. The nobles ſtrove which | favours were conferred, is diſgrace- 
ſhould be foremoſt in abandoning | ful to mankind, it is impoſſible en- 
their rights, and the enthuſiaſm | tirely to withhold approbation and 
became general. The parith prieſts, | applauſe from ſuch a conteſt of ge- 
imitating their example, offered neroſity and diſintereſtedneſs as 
to throw up their perquiſites; and | that ſcene exhibited. 
thoſe of the clergy who had a plu- In one night the ancient and 
rality of livings, offered in a vo- | gothic fabric of feudal rights was 
luntary manner to confuie them- | defiroyed throughout the largeſt 
ſelves to one only. Many parti- } kingdom in Europe; and that ſyſ- 
cular privileges, which were en- | tem of deſtruction and invaſion 
joyed only in certain places and || of property was begun, which has 
towns, and, in particular in what Which has known no other bounds 
was called the Pays d'Etat, were || but that which nature has aſſigned 
given up by the repreſentatives || to the moſt terrible of its ſcourges. | 
from thoſe places. This enriched | Peſtilence itſelf ceaſes when there 
vallly the ſcene, and rendered it is nothing more to deſtroy, and 
extremely intereſting. | the invaſion of property only ceaſed 

The mixture of good and evil in France, when there was no more 
in this night's labours was afloniſh- | Property to invade, 
ingly great. No one who con- The enthuſiaſm with which the 
templates it with the feelings of ſeudal rights were deſtroyed on 
a man, can refuſe his approbation that memorable night, only ſerved 
in a general view of the matter. as a fignal for deſtroying the ſma}l 


re mains 


— 
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remains of order and ſubordinati- 
on Which remained in the king— 
dom. The people had already 
begun in ſome parts to burn the 
caſtles of the Seigneurs; they now 


| nature has fred a bound to the de- 
| {troying principle, by making it at- 
' tack itſelf. 

| A modification of the haſty de- 
| cr.es of the fourth of Auguſt, re- 


begun every where to deſtroy and | gulating the manner of redeeming 


rebel. If men through philan- | 
thropy have ever wiſhed to annihi- 
late the rights of hunting and fiſh- 


' the tythes of the clergy, and the 
| feudal rights that were of a valua- 


| ble nature, only ſerved to aug- 


ing, this decree, and its immedi- ment the mifchiet. Emiſſaries were 


ate confequences, may, perhaps, 
change their opinion. The whole 


looſe upon the birds and bealts— 


partridges and pheaſants were fo 
ſome time cheaper than fowls from þ 


the barn yard, and other game was 
in as great plenty as butcher's meat 


the firſt time upon the timid race of 
animals, which were exterminated 
in a few months. The pleaſures 
of the chace, hitherto confined to 
a few, were now entirely put an 
end to. The inhabitants of the 
rivers eſcaped this general deitruc- 
tion, becauſe it requires patience, 
induſtry or art, to deſtroy them ; 
and the deſtroyers poſleſſed neither 
of the three. 
the efforts of the ſame armed ban- 
ditti, as long as the deſtruction | 
of order 1s their aim, will at leaſt 
be baffled by that ſame element-; 
and that the ſea will at laſt ſet 
bounds to the victories of thoſe im- 
menſe armies, which, like the lo- 


cuſts in Egypt, conquer and de- | 
ſtroy merely, by their numbers: or 
let us hope, that in the end they 
wül turn againſt themſelves ; for 


heard in all places, harrangueing 


| 
| 


peaſantry of France turned itſelf | 


againſt that many-headed monſter 
which they called the Ariſtocracy, 
and which they faid was going to 
revive. The generous manner in 


which the firſt ſacrifices were made, 
now loſt all ts value with the re- 


ceivers of the benefit, as impru- 
The people had riſen in a maſs for | dent generolity always does. The 


| 


Let us hope that | 


nobles and the people became open 
enemies, The burning of caſtles, 
and title decds, became an amuſe- 
ment, which the leaders of the 
clubs and the orators of the aſſem- 
bly encouraged by their words and 
actions. 

In France, where they had been 
always accuſtomed to the terms of 
Good God and the Holy C hurch, 
and where, in general, every thing 
is good or bad in the extreme — 
'gree, the name of the people was 
ſeldom pronounced, without being 


pronounced by the adjeCtive Good; 


as that of the king, prieſts, and 
nobles, was by ſome a title either 
of reproach or contempt, 

; Thoſe practices were begun in 
Paris, but imitated all over the ex- 
tent of the kingdom, with a rapi- 
dity and exactneſs that nothing 


| 8 ü leſs 
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leſs than the affiliation of the clubs tion to = 85 the property be- 
could have given riſe to. Thoſe longed. | 
who are anywiſe acquainted with | The decrees of the aſſembly to 
the manner in which uniultruded. prevent theſe exceſſes, only in- 
as well as young minds, are aQtcd |, creaſed them; for the aſſembly had 
upor, know that epithets of appro- | no power to put any orders in 
baticn or reproach, artfully and | force. The aſſembly had no exe- 
copkantly applied, are the moſt| cutive power, but through the me- 
capable oide{iroying ol Prejuctices, | dium of the king and his miniſters, 


or creatin g new. 
It will be difficult for poſterity to 


helieve lo what u ridiculous length 
the enthuſiaſm was carried ; for it 


Will never be credited, that the 


obedience of the child to the fa. 


ther, Was affected to be traced to 
the feudal ſyſtem; and thus one of 
the moſt ſacred bonds of the hu- 
man race was loofered, and that 
for the firſt time; hitherto, by po- 


üſhed and by ſavage nations, by | 


the Chriſtian and the infidel, the 
jacred rights of a father had never 
been diſputed. The philoſophy 
and knowledge of the eighteenth 
century had made a new diſcoy ery; 
and unluckily the ſtate 0: ſoclety 


| whom they had ſet the example of 
diſobeying and ill-treating ; fo that 
to expect obedience to themſcives, 
was not only ridiculous, but un- 
fair. Though we cannotiee wich- 
out diſpleaſure, as well as centure, 
the unruly and unprineipled con- 
duct of the people ; yet we mutt 
| ſee that of the inſtigators with feel 
ö ings of the fame ſort {till more 
ſtrong. The people have been, 
are, and always will be, ſubſer- 
vient to the will and views of thoſe 
u who have the art to manage them, 
by gratifying their paſons. In- 
| capable of any regular combina- 
| tion or unammity of themſelve— 


4 they mult be guided by ſome hs; 


was ſuſhciently depraved, to reduce | ral motives. The aſſembly had 


it to Practice. 

The oppoſition which the execu- 
tion of theſe decrees met with 
from ſome of the nobles, only in- 
creaſed the miſchief. And, as the 
ordinary courſe of induſtry was | 
ſtopped, (for nobody thought of | 
building, planting, or 1mproving, 
in a country & prey to diſorder) 
the licentious and idle formed 
themſelves into regular bands, for 
the purpoſe of burning and plun- 


dering, without paying any atten- 


power enough with the people, 
ö when they choſe to decree any 
ö thing that correſponded with their 
| w iſhes; but whatever did not, was, 
as at the time we are ſpeaking of, 
always left without force. | 
| With one hand, the affembly ſes 
the people looſe effectually; and 
with the other, they ſhewed their 
' defire to r-gulate their courſe, by 
| what might have the appearance 
| ; | 

of Wwildom and moderation. It 


It 
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Was by ſuch conduct that, while! 


they ſerved the cauſe of diſorder at 
home, they perſuaded people in 
other nations, that they Were re- 
gulated by juſtice and found prin- 
Ciples of morality, This | judg- 
ment may to ſome people ſeein 
harſh, and it is proper to ſupport 


— — 


* 


ſembly continually perſevercd in 


1 


— C——__——— 


did not do ſo. As a ſtill further ar- 


gument, we may certainly be al- 


lowed to quote the ſuture conduct 
of the ſame men; did not they 


proſeribe the order of the nobles in 


— — —  —_ — —U— 


tne ſame plan of deſtroying old laws, 


before they made new ones, by that 
means leaving a fort of interreg- 
num in law, waich could not but 
breed diſorder. Again, that con- 
fuſion of thoſe empty, unjuſt, or 
ridiculous feudal rights, which de- 
mancled a total abolition; with thoſe | 
which, being matters of real pro- 
perty, required a compenſation, 
could not have ariſen from ig no- 
rance; it muſt have been done 
with intention. The conſtituent 
aſſembly was by no means com- 
poſed of ignorant men; and their 
readineſs and acuteueſe at compre- 
hending, was remarkably great. 
It could not then be from igno— 
rance ; particularly, as the opprel- 
five and uſeful parts of the feudal 
ſyſtem, was not a new ſubject of | 
diſcuſſion, but had been ditcufſed at 
different times, and in di Acrent | 
countries. Beſides, it only required | 
common ſenſe, and a feeling of 
common juſtice, to fee that the | 
whole was not capable of being 
comprehended under one general 
principle; it is, therefore, very 
certain that the National Attembly | 
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leſs than one twelvemonth after? 
Did not they, likewiſe, lay violent 


hands upon the whole of the reve- 
it with ſome reaſons. . 
Firſt of all, the conſtituent aſ- 


naes of the church? and has not 
the famous Abbe Seyeygs, who aſ- 
lifted on the fourth of Auguſt— 
who aſliſted Briſſot, Danton, and 


| Robeſpierre, and who is ſtill a 


leading man—did not he calmly 
lay with all the cruel /ang froid of 
an executioner, when they were 
freaking of deſtioying nobility, 
*« DNefiroy nobility,” ſays he, 
e that's impoſſible, you muſt ex- 
c terminate the nobles.” All 
thoſe reaſ\ns give a great appear- 
ance of probability to the intention 
we have alledged; and though they 
wiil weigh more or leſs with peo- 
ple, according io the eyes with 
u lich they view the conſequences 
which have reſulted, vet to ſuch as 
have had an opportunity of exa- 
mining minutely the character and 


conduct of the leading men in that 


allemb'y, no doubts will remain, 

The king ſanctioned this decree 
{ with readineſs, as was to be ex- 
pected. Under the laſt of a demo- 
cratic aſſembly, in danger, from a 
democratic mob, and aidea by the 
councils of a deinocratic miniſter, 
he could not do other viſe. 

« France, at this time,“ fays 
' Rabaut de St. Etienne, (WII wrote 
' the hiſtory of the firſt petiod of ths 


S 2 revolutior) 
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thau any other of thoſe who went 
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revolution) „ might have been M. Rabaut avows the exiſtence 
&« likened to an immenſe chaos; of anarchy, but denies its conſe- 
& power was ſuſpended, authority || quences ; and he ſhews us alſo, 
% diſowned, and the wrecks of the | that even democratic leaders ex- 
« feudal ſyſtem were added to the | pe the preſervation of order only 
« vaſt ruins. And every thing | from the exertion of proprietors 
* tended to excite an apprehen- | who are intereſted in it, and who 
« ſion, that the kingdom, would || dread diſorder from thoſe, who 
„ become a prey to anarchy.” having nothing to lole expect to 
* So much for the admiſſion of || profit by confuſion. Truth, ex- 
the diſorders introduced by one || torted from one of their leaders, 
of the members of the conven- || this confeſſion of faith, which but 
tion, who was long one of the |, ill ſuited a man who conſtantly 
leading men. * But,” continues aer with the Jacobin ſociety, 


A 


he, © a people which hath grown |! whoſe principles were ſo different. 


& old in the habitude of order But Rabaut was ambitious and 
ce feels the want of it, and cannot |, vindictive ; he had purpoſes to 
« long diſpenſe with it. The pro- | ſerve, and paſſions to gratiſy, and 
& prietors were all in arms, and there fore did not act as he thought, 
* this proved the ſalvation of || With reſpe& to his opinion, that 
& France; for that claſs of men France was ſaved, and order re- 
«© who have nothing to loſe, and ſtored, his own miſerable end, and 


60 1 in 1 
every ching to gain in a revolu- : 
as. 65m, Sans e r Ee i | headlong into the revolution. Mon- 
: ; ROY ſieur Rabant. in aiding to humiliate 


bling any where through the || the Church of Rome, could not be ac- 


* fear of a repulle.” + | cuſed of apoltacy, however, he might 
| be ſuſpeRed of being actuated by ven- 
+ Se page 130 of Rabaut's Hiſtory geance. He abandoned the Jaco- 


of the Revolution of France, tranſlated | bins during the ſecond aſſembly, and 
by James White, Efq. publiſhed for made, for a time, one of what was 
Debrett, Picadilly, Rabaut was the j called the moderate party ; but, on the 
fon of a well-known and much re triumph of the Tacobins, on the 10th 
fpected Proteſtant clergyman at Nyſ. ot Auguſt, he joined them again, which 
mes, in the ſouth of France, of the is a ſevere reproach, as it ſhewed the 
name of Paul Rabaut. The ſon was by | ſtrength of a party weighed more with 
no means without merit and abilities, him than their principles. When 
and as he had been often obliged to || priiſot fell, Rabant was condemned as 
preach, like fohn tie Baptiſt, in the # fugitive ; he was taken and executed, 
deſart, to an opp! efſed body of induſ- and his wife, who had contributed not 
trious, honeſt, and loyal ſubjects, he |. little, it is ſaid, to the violent conduct 
naturally muſt have felt ſtrongly for the of her huſband, put an end to her own 
oppreſſions exercried in former times; 


exiſtence. Such are the effects of re- 
he was, therefore, more to be excuſed || yglutions upon thoſe who otherwiſe 


would bave been happy and virtuous ! 


that 
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that both of his firſt Sd his laſt 
aflociates in the revolution, are 
proofs to the contrary.+ 

As the aſſembly had not yet got 
full poſſeſſion of the executive 


+ As NM. Rabaut's Hiſtory contains ; 
ſome good things, and the reputation of | 


the writer, as well as the circumſtange 


of his being an actor himſelf, will na- 
turally give it conſiderable weight with 
people, it is but well to obſerve, that 


every political event, ſuch as taking the 


Baſtile, the th of October, &c. he 
| without ſecurity, though cre 
gives wheat may be filed the moſt vul- | : 3 dit, 


gar ver ſion. 
publicly ſpread 
now the truih never was Known at the 
moment. I. nconce vable 
man of talents, and of induſtry, could 
de at ſuch little pains ; 
than probable, that 
ſome particular deſignu. As an exant 
ple, he ſays, after the «th of October 

the Duke of Orleans, with M. de 1a 
Fayette, 


how a 


15 


he winte with 


prevailed wpon the King to 


London. Now, in the fift place, M. 


d' Orleans had no commiition to the 
; reaſons together, 


court of London, and returned without 
leave to France nine months after. Se- 
condly, La Fayette was become hr 
mortal enemy. And, latily, the trial 
inſtituted at the court of the Chatelet, 


proved to every unprejudiced man, that 
the duke was a principal leader in the 


affair of the 5th of October. 
might entertain what opinion he pleat- 
ed, but why does he paſs over theſe 
facts? An arttul hiſtorian may give a 
falſe colouring ſometimes, but it 13 in 
vain to attempt concealing what is pub- || 
licly known. Rabavt juſt gives it as it 
was believed among the people at the 
*1me, for ſoon after, even the loweſt 
rabble thought the duke giilty in the 
Iffalt. 


— 0 — OG Ct 


q 


gat difcretion. 


ages Sta . 
| power, for M. Necker was not 
prepared to follow them in all their 
mad projects; it was very defirable 
to reduce him by nec eſſity to yield 


No money had been 


obtained by any thing that the 
| ſtates general had done, and there- 


fore money was as much wanting 
as ever. M. Mecker propoſed 


He gives it juſt as it was | 
abroad at the time; 


making a ſmall loan 0! thirty mil- 
lions at five per cent. The aſſem- 
bly, though the loan was to be 


both public and private, was at an 
end, and money could not be ob- 


taincq at eight or even ten per cent. 
thought proper to reduce the in- 


| 


and it 3s more | 


Rabaut 


tereſt offered, to four and a half 
per cent. Six per cent. was the 
common rate of intereſt in France, 
I' bis reduction mult either be look- 
ed upon as a whim, as an inſult to 


M. Necker, or as a means of de- 
grant him a commiſſion to the court of 


Priving the cuurtof the money; or, 
perhaps, a combination of all theſe 
It is molt pro- 
bable, that the real intention was 
to diſguſt M. Necker, and throw 
the court into their own hands; 
| for the court enjoyed ſome degree 
of public confidence, in matters of 
finance, as long as M. Necker 
ſhould continue to admaniſter them. 


We ſhall fee many things that will 


| confirm us in the belief, that this 


| 
\ g 


plan did actually exiſt. 

| This loan had no ſucceſs ; NM. 
Necker was not accuſtomed to meet 
with ſuch treatment, nor prepared 
\tamely to bear it. He remon- 


| 
| 


ſtrated, and having truth and juſtice 
— 
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on his ſide, threw the blame unan- | 
ſwerably on the aſſembly. 


ſiderably "ei: M. Necker was 
no longer its friend, but was be- 


Another loan, of eighty millions, come that of his maſter. He had 


was propoſed, with the intention, 


reſources for raiſing money, while 


however, of only realizing torty, the aſſembly had none; and he 
as, according to a method often | {till enjoyed a portion of his former 
practiſed in France, but which | popularity, he was to be conſidered 
gave riſe to much ſtock- jobing, | as a dangerous man. There is not, 
one-half was received from the indeed, a doubt, but that M. Nec- 


ſubſcribers in government paper 
already iſſued, and tunded at a 
lower intereſt. This ſecond loan 


had better, but not entire ſucceſs ,| 
| 


and it was ſoon perceived, that as | 


M. Necker was no longer the con- 
ductor, as the king was no longer 
king, as the levying of taxes was 


become precarious, and the aſſem. 


| ker, whoſe aim in all that had been 
done, was to gratity his own am- 


bition, and who thought to rule 
the aſſembly, finding himſelf re- 
duced to a ſtate of inſignifcance, 
would have been very ready to join 
in any ſafe plan to arrange matters 
upon the old footing. 

Mirabeau, with ambition and 


bly neither ſeemed to underſtand | hardineſs for undertaking any 


finance ; nor be governed by any 
fixed principles, loans would not 


do any longer, and that ſome other 


mode muſt be adopted, was not ſo | 
much the talk of the aſſembly as of 
the whole nation, 

Paper money, as it was then 
called, ſeemed to be the only re- 
ſource; but Mirabeau in the aſ— 
ſembly, ſpeaking of that, expreſſed 
himſelf with his uſual energy, ſay — 
ing, that paper money was an im 
poſt levied by the point of the bay. 
onet, (clot un impit fait le ſabre 
a la main) that it was contrary to | 
the rights of men which they were 
eſtabliſhing, and that it was the 
greateſt act of deſpotiſm of which | 
the rules of a nation could be guilty, 

If at that time the court could | 
have been fully ſupplied with mo- 
ney, the aſſembly run a very con- 


— — 


| 


: 


| | 


thing, and capable of executing a 
great deal, was puſhed on by his 
friend and counſellor Claviere, 
who had an unconquerable aver- 
ſion to his countryman M. Necker 
ſo that there was on all hands rea- 
fon for the one party to hate and 


| miſtruſt the other. To prevent 


the court from having any effectual 
ſupply of money was the only pro- 
bable method of gaining the vic- 
tory for the party of Mirabeau, and 


| therefore to deny the only reſource 
| was the beſt means. 


Nevertheleſs, the miſery and 
diſcontent of the people was ex- 
treme 3 no moncy was iſſued from 
the royal treaſury to pay the ren- 


ters in Paris, Who lived on the 


intereſt of money lent to the 
itate; in return, they evuld not 
pay any body. The diſtreſs be- 


camo 
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came general, and was prodig1- 
vuſly augmented by the want of 
grain, which had now increaſed to 


diſcredit which the paper of the 
caiſſe d'eſcompte had fallen into, 
in conſequence of the diſcovery, 
that that company had lent a greater 
fum than all its original capital to 
government, augmented the evil, 
by decreaſing the quantity af the 
circulating medium. 

It Was during this, that the party 
of Orleans is ſuſpected, by the ſud- 
den death of a money- broker, whole 
bankruptcy amounted to above 
afiy-five French millions, and who 
was found laying with his brains 
blown out, in the middle of a 
wood, to have procured a large 
{upply of money, which enabled 


the intrigues to go on with con- | 
ſiderable ſpirit,* and prepared the | 
way for a complete triumph over | 


the court. 


* NI. Pinit was found in the Bois de 
Boulogne, with his brains blown out 
with a piſtol ; it was reported every 
where immediately that he had ſhot 
himſelf; but the ſtory, never before 
publithed, of which, however, the 
proofs are in the hands of ſome of the 
creditors, is too curious in itſelf, and 
too intereſting, as ſhewing to what 
lengths the duke carried his villainy, to 
be omitted. After the revolt in july, 
when the Baſtile was taken, it was a 
general opinion in Paris that the mob 
would pillage the bankers and rich 
money-brokers. Finet, who was known 
to have large tranſactions, was the agent 
de change of d' Orleans, and for ſecutity 
delivered to him his ſtrong box, contain- 


— 


From the neceſſity on one hand, 


of procuring money to go on with 


| the expenſes of the ſtate, which 
a greater pitch than ever. The 

well as the court; and, on the 
other hand, the danger of allowing 
M. Necker and the court to be in 
poſſeſſion of a full treaſury, it was 
| determined to give the kingly 
| power a deadly blow in time, fo 
as to have nothing in future to fear. 


was felt by the aſſembly itſelf, as 


This, however, could only be 
done by getting poſſeſſion of the 


ing in notes and other value, for about 
twenty-two miliions. 


The duke gave 


him a receipt for the ſtrong box, and 


when the end of the month arrived, 
peace being a little reſtored to the ca- 


| pital, and the monthly payments com- 
ing round, he demanded the ſtrong box. 
The duke told him, he had ſent the 


whole to a country houſe, which he had 
at Paſſy, on the ſide of the Bois de Bou- 
logne, invited Pinet to come and dine 
with him, and bring the receipt which 
he had given him, and the ſtrong. box 
ſhonld be delivered. The poor unſuſ— 
pected banker came any dined with the 
duke, who contrived to pertuade him 
to be conducted by one of his ſervants in 
a cabrio! a crofs the wand ; this he con- 
ſented to, having an intention of going 
ts his father-in-law, who lived at St, 
Germain. He was found two days af- 
ter in the wood, with a piſtol ſhot that 
had entered his head from behind, and the 
contents of his ſtrong box, as well as 
the ſtrong box itſelf, were never heard 
of. That this ſhould actually happen, 
and no body dare to complain, is not 
| ſurpriſing; it would have colt very 
little trouble to the duke, and not 2 
| ſingle reflection, to have deſtroyed 


whoever had yentured to unveil the 


king's 
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king's 8 or by putting him | 
to death, and placing another on 
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| ting Trank: and expre ſling, i in very 
| plain terms, their attachment to 


the throne, who ſhould be in the || their king, and their contempt for 


true ſpirit of the revolution. 
An infurrection was neceſſary | 


| his ememies. 


The royal family 
had honoured their faithful ſer- 


for either of theſe purpoſes. Thoſe | || vants by aprearing in the room 
who wiſh for complete information where the banquet was given; and 
on that affair, ſhould conſult the i it any thing could add to the en- 
letter publiſhed by M. Mounier, thufjaim which wine and muſic in- 
who was preſident of the aſſembly |! ſpired, it was the preſence of the 
when the inſurrection happened ; || queen of France. "The guards be- 


from which, as well as the trial in- 
ſtituted againſt the Duke of Or- 
leans, it appears beyond a doubt, 


that the plan was laid and exe- | 


cuted by his party ; that it failed | 
as to the taking away the life of 
the king aud his family; ; but that 
the plan was artfully changed to 
that of getting poſſeſſion of his 
perſon. It would require » Links! 
portion of a volume to enter com- 
pletely upon this ſubject ; waich | 
would be totally inconſiſtent with | 
the plan of this wo: k, at the ſame 
time that it is impoſſible to paſs 
over ſlightly ſo material an event, 
as that of getting poſſeſſion of the 


came frantic; and their geſtures, 
their words, and their ſongs, were 
all, as might indeed have been ex- 
peRed, repeated to their enemies. 
Though the king and queen had 
only appeared for a moment,, and 
had witneſſed nothing of the mad 


| ſcene, yet they had heard of it 


without diſapproving ; and haw 


| was it poſſible for human nature to 
teſtify diſpleaſure, fituated as they 
were? Abandoned by the greater 
nuinber of their former friends, 
and by the army, and particularly 


by the regiment of French guards, 


it was impoſſible to feel diſpleaſure 


| at the affection of the few faithful 


king and his family, and thereby | ſervants who remained; and the 
of the keys of the royal treaſury ; king of France did not know what 
and, in ſhort, holding the unfortu- it was to aſſume the appearance of 
nate royal pair under the poignards | anger that he could not feel. In 
of the Jacobins, till the moment his proſperity he had never done 
Mould arrive when their defiruc- | ſo, and to his lateſt hour he was 
tion might be convenient. | never known to do it, neither did 

In the preſent plot, the errors | be probably think it neceſſary, 
Gi the court aſſiſted as much as uſual Without either plans or plots, at 
in aiding its enemies. At a feaſt || that time, the court was totally 
given by the life guard: of the unguarded, and its enemies con- 
king to another regiment, they || fidered this as the ſignal for ſtriking 
committed the imprudence of get the blow. 
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Reports had been induſtriouſſy 
{pread, that the king had a deſign 
of eſcaping, and throwing himſelf 
and his family into the frontier 
fortreſs of Metz, but no traces of 
ſuch a plan were ever diſcovered, 
although they have been much 


ſearched for; and though a plot | 
deranged is generally unravelled, 


and in this caſe ought not to have 
been very difficult, as the victori- 
dus party were left maſters of Ver- 
ſailles, and therefore had every 
means of acquiring information 
that could be wiſhed for; in- 
formation ſo eagerly ſought after, 
but which never was obtained. 
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| cers, and were daily ſeen commit- 


| 
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with the national guards, claimed 
the right of guarding the king in 
rotation with the others. 

Nothing could cqual the fears 
which the court entertained of the 
revolted guards, (who at all times 
had been, as individuals, every 
thing that was bad,) ſince the 
great victory of the Ballile, ſince 
they bad chaced away their of- 


ung every exceſs of which ſoldiers 
intoxicated, and without ſubordi- 


nation, are capable. They had 
| obliged the town of Paris to dif- 
| tribute a large ſum of money 
| amongſt them, under the falſe pre- 


Although the whole nation might 


be ſaid to be converted into ſpies 
over the actions of the court; al- 
though accuſation, as well as in- 
ſurrection, was confidered as one 
of the virtuous actions and duties 
of free men, yet no perſon cer 
came forward to offer a ſingle {ict 
that could only to the probability 
of the exiſtence of ſuch a plot. 
The feaſt of the king's guards, 


and the unſuſpicious conduct of 


the court, did not look as if a 
plot of this ſort was in train, for 
then all partics would have becn 
more on their guard. Beſides, the 
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evident intention of the court was 


to acquire fufficiently the affec- 


tions of the regiment of Flanders, 


which was newly arrived at Ver- 
ſailles, in order to be out of the 
reach of any ill treatment from 
the rebel ſoldier; of the French 
guards, who being incorporated 


[1 


1 


1 


* 


tence of its being their due; and 
were now decorated with an or- 
der inftituted to commemorate the 
victory of the Baſtile, they were 
held in deteſtation by all ſober 
citizens, as well as by the court, 
ſo that. it could be no matter of 
wonder if the inhabitants of the 
palace were atraid of their moant- 
ing guard there. Thongh the 


method of ſecuring the affe tion 


of another regiment was both uic- 
leſs and imprudent, it was not un- 
natural,+ and account; very weil 
for what happened. 


The 


+ There does not ſeem to be any 


1 8 - f 5 
 poilibility of reſtoring 2.7 :plinc to ſol- 


i 
1 


ö 
| 
l 
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| 


! 


| 


| 


diers by gel treatment, attet it is Joſt; 
and undiſciphned men can nsver be 
counted upon for any thing but revolt. 
It is therefore very well for thuſe who 
want plunder and diſorder, to employ 


buen means, but not for thoſe who 
| . —_— 
| with the contrary. On the affair of 


Y 


tue 
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The ſcarcity of bread in Paris, 
which was alarmingly great, was 
attributed to the court, although | 
the court, it was notorious, had no 


* 


"= 
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been terminated before this time. 
The general notion was, that hap- 
pineſs, freedom and plenty, would 


| be eſtabliſhed before the winter 
means either of doing £-0d orbarm. | 


came on; and now that it was faſt 


It is true, that there was reaſon to approaching, they ſaw their miſery 


think that the enemies of the new 
ſyſtem, who were always ready to 
ſpeak, but never to act, did expect 
that the people would be ſoon diſ- 
guiied with liberty and no bread 
that they had circulated a ſort oe | 
bon-mot on the ſubject, to the pur- | 
pole, that when the people had but 
one king, they had plenty of bread; 
but now that they had twelve hun- 
dred kings, they had none. Scar- | 
eity of bread is too ſerious an evil 
for thoſe who feel it, to give any | 
reliſh to a Joke 3 
politic as it 1s cruel, to think of, 
producing any good in any cafe, 
by occaſioning a ſcarcity of the 
neceſlaries of life amongſt the poor. 


Veſuvius, to prevent the invaſion | 


fioned by the want of ſo neceſſary. 
an article as bread. 

The impatience of the people 
was ſo much the greater, that they 
expected the revolution would have 


the 4th of October, women, who were 
in the moſt ſhabby attire, were ſeen 
diſtributing money among lt the ſoldicrs 
of that ſame regiment, who did as the 
French guards had done in the month 
of july, they revo'ted againſt their of 
ficers, and became a mutinous, utelcf; 
re ginent from that very hour, 


| 


| quickly angmenting 
the Pariſians, who are natuaally 


| 


| lence, 


7 


all this put 


the molt impatient people in the 
world, in a fermentation, thay 


; | needed but the ſignal for breaking 


out in acts of violence. 

The court was the only mark at 
which the people could direct their 
fury, unleſs upon the ſuppoſition 
of the national aſſembly being be- 
come unpopular, which could not 
be the caſe, as it had only been 
employed in making harangues 


and it is as im- | to pleaſe, and deſtroying whatever 


| might diſpleaſe the people. Where- 
| as the king, by having refuſed to 
| ſanction the bill of rights, and ſome 


| | other decrees of the aſſembly, ſeem - 
It would be jult as wiſe to think of 


employing an eruption of Mount credit and confidence, and that ſtag- 


ed to be the cauſe of that ruin of 


| nation of the circulation of money, 
of Italy, as to think of turning to 


4 


and of the neceſſaries of life, which 
any good purpoſe a tumult occa- 


tormented and frightened every 
one. 

Still, perhaps, the tumult would 
not have broke out with great vio- 
had not money been diſtri- 


| buted amongſt the dregs of the 


people by unknown agents, The 


workmen, who were employed from 
charity to remove carth upon the 

hill of Montmartre, were ſeen play- 
ing at petit palet with double louis 
d'ors, in the nidſt of this general 


diſtreſs for money; and the loweſt 
| | 


and 
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and moſt abandoned of the market | 


women were ſcen with their pock- 
ets full of pieces of ſix livres. 

It was this ſame deſcription of 
people, that on the Monday morn- 
ing, the 4th of October, went in a 
tumultuous manner to the town- 
houſe, overturned the deſks, broke 
open the drawers, and from thence | 
went off to Verſailles, about ten 
o'clock, upon the pretence of icek- 
ing bread. Along with this rabble | 
went a portion of the ſicentious re- 
giment of French guards; 


they | 


About five in the afternoon this 


— — 


ea —7Ü— — 
— 


— — 
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by che liſe guards and the regi- 
ment of Flanders, 'This natural 
Anxiety, more than any other rea- 
ſon, determined them to follow to 
| Verſailles. I. de la Fayette he- 
ſitated to obey theſe whom he ex- 
pected to command, but was forced 
to comply by the unanſwerable ar- 


— <a et 


| gument of the lantern, which was 
n juſt ready within a few yards of 


| 


| 


| 


| his horſe, and which, it is not to 


| be douhted, would have buen em- 
ployed. 


dragged with them ſome pieces 0 ſecond emigration from Paris took 
Cannon, and forced all the women | place, and 1: Fayette went literally 


they met to accompany them. The guarded as a priſoner by his own 


women, particularly thoſz who | 


and were thus compelled to march, 
were placed in front, 
avowed deſign of preventing thole | 
perſons attached to his majeſty, 
who might be inclined to reſiſt 
from firing upon women, who, for 
atiy thing they knew, might be 
their own relations. 

A man of the name of Maillard 
put himſelf at the head of this un- 
ruly army, and was in ſome mea- 
ſure obeyed, ſo that until they ar- 


with the 


troops, and apparently with great 
were better dreſſed than the others, | 


reluctanvet. It is of importance to 
| obſerve, that nol;: dy in Paris had 
any idea that they were gone to fetch 
the king and roy! family, although 
they di 4 not fail on their return to 
give that as their object. M. Ra- 
baut ſays in his hiſtory, that no 
peneil can paint the frantic joy of the 


* 0 
Pariſians on ſecing the guards march 


with an intention of fteking and 
bringing away the'r king.” It is 
very ſtrange that he alone ſhould 
have heard of the joy; for it is 


rived at Verſailles, leſs damage | certain, that except on the firſt 


was done than from fich a mob 
might have been expected. 

But the national guards of Paris, 
as well as the more bent claſs of 
citizens who remained, were ex- 
tremely uneaſy. Great numbers 
of people having been compelled 
to march, every one was anxious 


that they might not be butchered 


l} 


night of the revolution, and per- 


Two American gentlemen, friends 
of la Fayette, met this cavalcade near 
che gate of Chaillot, by the Champs 
Eliſces; he ſeemed to them to be in 
ſtate of great conſternation, and hav- 
ing ſtopped his horſe only an inſtant 


as they paſſed by, one o national toldi- 


ers took him by his bridle 1nftantly, and 
with an oath forccd hin to advance. 


2 
«7 
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haps not even chen, were - the peo- 1 mand of the people was a promiſe 
ple of Paris ſo uneaſy from fear of | on his part to do every thing in his 
the cataſtrophe that next day was | power to ail them, and to the aſ- 
probably to witnels. | ſembly an acceptation of the act, 
The citizens who remained, ap- but with ſome obſervations. The 

plauded, indeed, thoſe who went, | aſſembly would admit of no ob- 
wiſhed they might ſucceed, and re- 22 which they ſaid were a 
turn ſafe; but the uncertainty of |! ſort of proteſt againſt the ſanction. 
the event was ſuch, as could not So that the king was obliged to 
in the nature of things admit of | obey, and thus once more made a 
frantic joy. There was ſcarcely | ſacrifice of power, without gaining 
a family in Paris where the fa any credit or good- will by what 
ther, mother, or ſome of the he did. 
ſons or daughters were not gone | As it is our buſineſs to trace out 
upon that uncertain and dangerous | thote events that evidently took 
expedition. It was very natural place by de ſign, rather than to turn 
to with to ſee it terminated peace- | our attention to what were merely 
ably by the rational guards, whoſe [the effects of accident, it is not 
arrival during the night would at very much to our purpoſe to in— 
leaſt prevent bloodſhed from con- quire into the inevitable diſorders 
tuning, ſhou!d it have been _—— ol that afternoon and evening. 

' 

j 

| 


:nenced ; but farther than this, it How could ſome quarels be avoided 
was impoſſible ek could, in ſuch | although che king had given orders 
circumſtances, carry their hopes. not to fire, and his Fe did not 
The dio: Jes on the arrival of | fire? The people who had come 
the firſt troop at Verſailles was im- rom Paris, whatever might be the 
menſe. Lhehall of the aſſembly was intention of che greater number, 
acar the road to the palace, fo that | formed too promiſcuous an aſſem- 
naturally they muſt fop there firſt. | blage to be all guided by any one 
Maillard, the commander, ſpuke | ſentiment ; plunder was the end 
for the troop at nrſt, and demanded | of many amongſt them, and plun- 
bread, and reparation for theaffront |, der could only be obtained by ex- 
offered to the nation by the life citing diſorder. For ſo long as the 
gvards, iron rails and the iron gaies facing 
The aſſembly ſent a deputa- | tke palace were kept hut, there 
tion to the king, to acquaint | was no more chance of plunder 
him with the demands of the mob, | than if they had been upon a bar- 
and to require his ſanction of the ren heath. Several attempts were 
pill of rights, together with ſome | || made to force the gate, and in the 
eher articles of the conſtitution. || dark the confuſion was great, but 

The anſwer of the king to the de- | without ſerious conſequences, 
K | M. de 
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|| inanimate matter would permit.—. 
15,000 cammanders towards mid- The banditti, though after a con- 
night. The time and the circum- | ſiderable loſs of time, were proceed- 
ſtances obliging all parties to ö ing to ſearch out the king and 
remain inactive. The national | queen, or at leaſt to follow the 
guards, inſtead of waiting in arms |, queen to his majeſty's apartments, 
till morning, were diſtributed in when the Pariſian national guard 
the houſes of the citizens at Ver- being aſſembled put an end to their 
failles. The rabble, from want of | pur luit, Several of the brave life 
any regular method of diſtribution, guards fell victims to their fidelity, 
remained in groups, and ſome of | and two were inhumanly butchered 
them in the national hall, which before the king's windows by the 
they filled during the night, and || mob. 
ipoke and voted along with the de- | The arrival of the Pariſian guards, 
putics, who affected to continue Who were very numerous, though 
their deliberations in the midſt of it prevented the per petration of 
tumult. | that horrid crime that was in- 
No ſooner did day-light begin tended, not by any vigourous re- 
to appear, than the unruly mob, ſiſtance that they made, but merely 
which had firſt arrived from Paris, | by their occupying all the avenues 
attacked the palace, focred the and apartments, fo as to render a 
outer gates, and purſued the cen- | greater influx of the rabble impoſ- 
tinels to the inner apartments, | ible, did by no means put an end 
where they thought they could to the diſturbances without. The 
make a better reſiſtance. The | king,on purpoſe to appeaſe the mob, 
threats and imprecations uttered and prevent the longer continuance 
againſt the queen left no doubt of | of murder amongſt his faithful ſer- 


— 
— 
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M. de la Fayette arrived with his 


—— — — 


_— 


— 


| 


1 


1 


what was intended, but the brave 
reſiſtance of ſome of the life guards 
retarded their progreſs, ſufficiently 
for the king and queen to be ap- 
priſed of what was going on.— 
The firſt movement was to ſearch 
each other and their children, The 
queen avoided death that day by 
eſcaping from her apartment only. 
a few ſeconds. before the door was 
broke open, and the aflaſſins, who 


vants, appeared at a balcony over 
| the court where the greateſt crowd 
was aſſembled. The queen and the 
to children accompanied him, and 
it was then, for the firſt time, that 
a cry was heard of The king to 
paris.“ His majeſty promiſed to 
go, provided his guards ſhould be 
protected from farther deſtruction. 
It was now that things changed 
their appearance; all was joy, good 


found themſelves deprived of their 
prey, exerciſed their rage by com- 
mitting every ſort of excels that 


| 


nature and peace. | 
It is beyond a doubt, then, 
that one of the objects was to bring 
; the 
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the king to Paris, and it ſeems to 


be equally certain, that this object 
yas only occaſioned by the failure | 
of ſome other project, for in fuch | 
a tumultuous and mixed an atſem- | 
bly, it was impoſſible that the ge- 
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lor one object, to break into the 
palace, and ſeize the royal family. 
This was certainly not the work 
chance, nor ſpontaneous move- 
ment, but of deſign; and it nei- 
ther was to procure bread, to pre- 


neral intention could have been rent the royal family from going to 
concealed. It cannot be credited, | Mentz, ror to bring the king to 
that tae mob left Paris the day be- Paris. 
fore with the intention of doing || A ſmall portion of the ble 
this, and that no figns of that in- returned to Paris, carrying the 
teation ſhould appear. If the lead- ||head of two of the life guards; and 
ers of the mob really imagined the thoſe who remained threw all the 
court wiſhed to go to Ment:., they inſamy of the maſſacre and attack 
took a method more likely to pro- on the palace upon them. But the 
duce a bad effect than a good one, fact was quite otherwiſe, for the 
by menacing the queen, and filling | women, the French guards, and 
the royal apartments in this man- the far greater portion of the rab- 
ner. The national guards ſhould || ble, only left Verſailles at the 
have made known their intention || ſame time with the national guards 
the night before on their arrival, | and the king. The whole of the 
and all would have been peaceable. mob was preſent at the attack on 
It 1s poſſible, that there might che palace, and though only a 
have been two partics, as M. Ra- ſmall number could penetrate into 
bout ſays, amongſt the mob, and the interior; it is allowed by every 
that only one of them meant to mur- one, that till the national guards 
der the royal family, But who was came, all parties operated to the 
the leader of this party, for it was ſame end, though that end had 
not without a leader or leaders, | failed, it was very natural, as well 
that they began ſo precipitately at as convenient, to diſavow it. 
day- break to put their plan in exg- | M. Rabaut ſays, at this moment 
cution? A mob without leaders the national character was dif- 
aſſembles irregularly, and commits | played in all its candour. We 


— et Doe — ” - --— 
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irregular diſorders, as this one did 
the night before. But here, on the 
morning of the 5th, in one quarter 
af an hour, that mob aſſembled 

from all the bye ſtreets, the courts, 
the alleys, and othe places, where, 


muſt be at a loſs to conceive, what 
idea he entertained of candour, 
when he applies it to any part of 
what happened that day, which 
even the enemies of kings could 
only vindicate on the ſuppoſition, 


during a rainy night, they had 


taken ſhelter, and all preſs forward | ſery was ayorded to the nation. 
i. 


that by ſuch infamies greater mi- 


It 


would 
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would be abſurd to throw upon {men and women of the loweſt and 


the people all the blame of ſuch 
actions, which were evidenily con- 
ducted by a party, and which were 
vindicated by the aſſembly, and by 
all thoſe perſons who had the 
power in their hands. Why, if | 
only a ſmall number were Known 
to be guilty af theſe exceſſes, was 


moſt haggard appearance riding 
upon cannons, and carrying loaves 
upon the points of pikes; all this 
together, filled the road for ſeveral 
miles, and arrived at Paris in the 
evening of the ſame day. 

The Paritiars, in general, ſeemed 
rejoiced to poſſeſs their king within 


not that ſmall numbor punithed, 
or, at leaſt, ſought aſter 2 If the 
rulers of the aſſembly did not ap- 
prove of making the king prifoner 


their walls; they were taught to 
balieve, that it would lower the 
price ol bread, and reſtore plenty. 
And there was aRually ſome foun- 


in this manner, why did they not dation for this belief, for now the 


kev their diſpleaſure? Ou the ö 


contrary, to remove every diffi- 


aſſembiy nüght be conſidered as 
the ſupreme head of the nation, to 


culty in the way, they decrecd, 
that they would not ſeparate from | 
the king, and that a deputation, of 
their members ſhould accompany | 
him to Paris; to ſome of the | 
members of winch deputation an 
order was given to ſeek out the 
moſt commodious place in 1 
for holding the fittings of the af- 
ſeinbly. 

The proceſſion of fallen majeſty 
to Paris was one of the moſt con- 
fuſed, the moſt humiliating, and 
the inoſt riotous that ever was ex- 
hibited. The candour of the na- 


whoſe will nobody could any longer 
oppoſe reſiſtabee; whereas before 
they had the court, which ſtill pre- 
ſerved {ome power, and the aſſem- 
bly, which of conſequence was li- 
mi ted as to its authority, and as the 
two were at variance, the confi- 
dence in government could not be 
ſuch as in caſe of one ſupreme will, 
or 4 concurrence of wills, tending 
towards one purpoſe. 

It would be improper and uns 
fair, to ſay, that the party of the 
Duke of Orleans actually aſpired 
| either at the regency or the throne, 


tion might be perceptible to ſome ;' becauſe it has not been proved; 


perſons, but its depravity and ſe- 
focity of manners were evident to 


but then it is to be obſerved, the- 


| contrary was by no means eſtab. 


all. The king's carriages, pre- i liſhed. It would be equally unſair 
ceeded, and followed by the re- to acquit the duke on account 
volted guards and citizens in the of the report of M. Chabron, in 


inſurrection, mixed with the life 


which he was found not guilty, 


guards, witk whoth, under the ap- 
pearance of reconciliation, they had 
Shanged part of their nn'farms, | 


as it would be to condemn him, 


decauſe the revolutionary tribunal 
condemned him as guilty, At no 


ö 


| 


ume 
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time hos juſtice been | adminiſtered], at the aſſembly as + uſual. The duke 
in France ſince the revolution, and had the beſt horſes in France, and 
every perſon who has been judged in three quarters of an hour could 
by any of the tribunals for political go from Paris to Verſailles, and he 
affairs, has ſuffered, or been ac- | had at leaſt three hours and an half 
quitted according to the power and | to perform the journey, having 
influence of his party at the time. | from half paſt ſix to ten. It 1s true, 
The inquiry concerning the | ſome of the duke's ſervants ſwore 
duke, though it ended in his fa- | to his being at home and in bed all 
vour, Certainly tends much more | that night ; but this was the molt 
to find him guilty than otherwiſe, | improbable of all things. The 
though there was not any poſitive duke was a very active man, and 
proof. It is certain, that during | never went to bed when intereſt 
the Monday he was in the Boils de | or ambition required him to be up. 
Boulogne on horſeback, and ſend- | He was deeply concerned in the 
ing meſſengers, (jockies or fable. reſult of this buſineſs, whether it 
boys) with the greateſt ſpeed to + was his own plan or not, and as he 
Verſailles and Paris, at different was proved to have been very much 
intervals ; it is certain, that dur- | employed the day before, his go- 
ing the night he was not viſible, | ing to Paris and Heeping was ex- 
either at Paris or Verſailles ; and tremely improbable ; and even his 
different perſons gave evidence, | deliberate arrival at Vexſailles at 
that they ſaw two men, whom they | the uſual hour of going to the aſ- 
ſuppoſed to be him and the Duke | ſembly, was a proof that he went 
de Biron in diſguiſe, pointing out | to conceal fomething ; for it was 
the paſlage that led to the queen's | like a man arriving who knew no- 
apartments in the morning of the | thing of what was going on, which 
attack. A perſon was heard to ſay | | could not be the caſe. All this 
in the crowd, when the queen had | was a proof preſumptive, at leaſt, 
eſcaped, and the national guards | of his being guilty ; and if any 
were arriving, „ Morſcigneur le one feels a reluftance to find him 
coup off mangue.” No other perſon | {0, let his conduct ſince voting for 
but himſelf, could be addreſſed in the death of the king be remem- 
this ſtile ; and about ten o'clock he | bered, which puts his criminality 
arrived in his poſt chaiſe and four | of intention beyond a doubt. 
from Paris, to aſſiſt in his Place | ( To be continue). 
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HIGH TREASON, 
"COURT our KING'S BENCH. 
MR. STONE'S TRIAL. 
(Continued from page 129.) 
AFTER every obſtacles had | Stone, late of Old For l. in the 
been removed, the following Gen- county of Middleſex, merchant, 
tlemen were returned and ſworn || did compaſe, imagine, &c. and to 


upon the pannel :— fulfil his treaſonable compaſſings and 

J. Leaves, of Tottenkam-court- || imaginations, on the firſt of March 
road, Eſq. aforeſaid, and on «livers other days, 

J. Marnzw, of Hornſey, Eſq. as well before as after, at Old Ford 


J. ErARINGTON, of Newing- | aforeſaid— 


ton-Grecn, Eſq. | 1ſt Overt AQ. 


T. Cor, Eſq. Did conſpire, conſult, conſent 
Cruirnts Mix IIR. Strand, Eſq. and agree with one John Hurford 
Dax iE! Dysox, Eſq. | Stone, and one Witham Jackſon, 
Tromas Bu RNETT, Eſq. | and other traitors unknown, to aid 
WIILIAu SOMNER, Eſq. | and aſſiſt, and to ſeduce, perſuade, 
loux Lockysr, Eq. {and procure divers ſubjects of the 


PeierTay Lo R, o[ Old- Stairs, Eſq. king to aid and aſſiſt the ſaid per- 


— 
— — 


W. Wes T, Eſq. ſons exerciſing the powers of go— 

Isaac Dius ALR, Eſq. | vernment in France, in an hoſtilz 
The counſel for the Priſoner invaſion of the dominions of the 

were, Mr. Serjeant Adair, Mr. | Xing. 

Erſkine, and Mr. Gibbs. | 2d Overt Act. 

The proſecution was conducted And further, on the ſaid firft of 
by the Attorney and Solicitor Ge: | March, at Old Ford aforetaid, did 
neral, Mr. Law, and Mr. Garrow. | conipire, confult conſeut and agree 

The indictment againſt the pril- with the ſaid John Hurford Stone 
oner was then read, in ſubſtance as ' and William Jackfon, and other 


— — — 


follows: | traitors unknown, fo levy war 


ABSTACT OF THE INDICTMENT: | within this kingdom, and to invite, 


The preamble and the firſt count | \ perſuade, and procure the ſaid per- 
ſtates, That on the firſt day of | ſons exerciſing the powers of go- 
March 1794, in the 234th year of vernment in France, to invade this 
IIis Majeſty's reign, and long be- kingdom, and carry on the ſud” 
fore, and continually from thence | war wichin this kingdom. 
hitherto, war was and is carried on zu Overt Act. 
between the King and the perſons 24:5 further, on the ſaid firſt of 
exerciſing the powers of govern: March, at Old Ford aforcſaid, well 


ment in France. And that WyFam | knowing the ſaid William Jackſon 
1 tr. ĩcerouſiy 
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traiterouTy to have come to * 1 the kingdom of Ireland, whether 


landed in this kingdom for the trai- | 
terous purpoſe of procuring and 
obtaining intelligence and informa- 
tion, whether the ſubjects of the 
king were or were not well affect— 
ed to the king and his government, 
and were or were not likely to join 
with and aſſiſt the forces of the ſaid 


perſons exerciſing the powers of 


government in France, in caſe of 
an invaſion, and of ſending, and 
cauſing to be ſent ſuch intelligence 
and information to the ſaid perſons 
exerciſing the powers of govern- 
ment in France, for the aid, aſſiſt- 
ance, direction, and inſtruction of 


the ſaid enemies of the king, in| 
their conduct and proſecution of the | 


war, did AF Atl and traiter- 
ouſly receive and treat with the ſaid 
William Jackſon, at Old Ford afore- 
faid, for the aid, affiſtance, and di- 


any, and what part of the ſubjtcts 
of the king were diſpofed to aid 
and aſſiſt the ſaid perſons exerciſing 
the powers of government in France 


in an hoſlile invaſion of any, and 


what part of this kingdom, or the 
kingdom of Ireland, for the proſe- 
cution of the war, and to commu- 
nicate, notify, and reveal, and to 
cauſe to be communicated, notified, 
and revealed ſuch intelligence and 
information to the perſons exerciſ- 
ing the powers of government in 


France, for the aid, aſſiſtance, di- 


rection, and inſtruction of the ſaid 
enemies in their conduct of the 


war. 
5th Overt Act. 


rection of the ſaid William Jack- 


ſon, in the execution of his trai— 
terous purpoſe aforeſaid, and did 
ther and there maliciouſly and trai- 
terouſly aid, conſert with, abet, and 
aſſiſt the ſaid William Jackſon in, 
about, and concerning the execu- 
tion of his traiterous purpoſe afore- 
faid, 

| 4th Overt Act. 

And further, on the ſaid firſt of 
March, at Old Ford aforeſaid, did 
conſpire, conſult, conſent, and a- 
gree with the ſaid John Hurſord 
Stone, William Jackſon, and other 
traitors unknown, to colle& and 


And further, on the ſaid firſt of 
March, at Old Ford aforeſaid, did 
| enquire, and cauſe to be enquired 
| of divers perſons in this kingdom, 
and did collect and obtain, and 
cauſe to be collected and obtained 
from ſuch perſons, information and 
intelligence whether the ſubjects of 
the king were or were not well af- 


fected to the king and his govern- 


ment, and were or were not likely 


to join with and afhit the forces 
of the faid perſons exerciling the 
powers of government in France, 


them made of .this kingdom, with 
intent to communicate ſuch infor- 
mation and intelligence to the 


king” s enemies. 
6th Overt AR. 


obtain, and to cauſe to be collected 
and obtained information and in- 


And further, on the ſaid firſt of 
March, at Old Ford aforeſaid, did 


telligence within chis kingdom and obtain, and in his cuſtody and po. 


ſeſſion, 


in caſe an invaſion ſhould be by 
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ſeſſion, did keep divers notes, me- 
morandums, and inſtructions in 
writing, containing information 
how the ſubjetts of the king were 
aftetted to his perſon and govern- 
ment, and in what manner they 
were likely to act in caſe of an in- 
vaſion of the kingdom; wich in- 


— _— — 


tent to communicate, and cauſe to 
be communicated, ſuch intelligence | 
erciſing the powers 0: government | 
in France, for their aid and aſuſt- 


and information to the perſons ex- 


ance, in their conduct and proſe- 
cution of the faid war. 


i 
5 


— — — — — — 


| 


— — — 
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gth Overt Act. 

And further, on the ſaid firſt of 
March, at Old Ford aforeſaid, did 
conſpire, conſuit, conſent, and 
agree with the ſaid William Jack- 
jon, and other traitors unknown, 
that he the ſaid William Jackſon, - 
ſhould go to, ard land in Ireland, 
tor the purpoſe of procuring intel- 
ligence and information whether 
the ſubjeQs of the king in Ireland, 
were or were not well- affected and 
diſpoſed, and were or were not 
likely to join with and aſſiſt the 


— — - _ : 


| forces of the ſaid perſons exerciſing 
7th Overt Act. the powers of government in 

And further, on the ſaid firſt of || France, in cafe of an invaſion in 
March, at Old Ford aforeſaid, did the kingdom of Ireland; and of 


ſend, and cauſe and procure to be | ſending, and cauſing to be ſent, 


ſent from this kingdom, to be de- 
livered in foreign parts beyond the 
ſeas, divers other letters, notes, 
memorandums, and inſtructions in 
writing, containing information 
and intelligence, how the ſubjects 
of the king were affected and diſ- 


poſed, and in what manner they 


were likely to act in caſe of an in- 
vaſion, with intent to communicate 
the ſame to his majeliy's enemies. 
8th Overt Act. 
And further, on the ſaid firſt of 
March, at Old Ford aforeiaid, did, 
with the ſaid William Jackſon, and 


other traitors unknown, confpire- 
to levy war againſt the king with- 


in the kingdom of Ireland, and to 


| 
| 
| 


— —— — —— — 


i 


cauſe, procure, and invite the ſaid 


perſons exerciſing the powers ol 
government in France, to invade 


the kingdom of Ireland. 


| 


fuch intelligence and information 
to the perſons exetrCiling the powers 
ot government in France, for their 
aid and ſupport in the conduct of 
the war; and did then and there 
aid and aſſiſt the ſaid William Jack- 
ſon, in going to and landing in the 
kingdom of Ireland, for the pro- 
ſecution, performance, and execu- 
tion of the traitorous purpoſe laſt 
mentioned ; and whichſaid William 
Jackſon, in purſuance of the ſaid 
laſt mentioned conlpiracy, &c, 
heretofore, and ding the faid 
war, Viz. on the 22 h of March, 
in the 34th year aloreſaid, did go 
and land in Ireland, and did fray 


and continue there for along time, 


r viz. for the ſpace of one month, 


for the preſecution and com e- 
tion of che traiterous purpole laſt 
mentioned. 


Uz 


loth 
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10th Overt Act. !| neftne's and ſolemnity. He was 

And further, after the ſaid now, he faid, called upon officially 
William Jackſon had gone to to diſcharge that painful, but very 
and landed in Ireland, for the || important and neceflary duty of 
traitterous purpoſe laſt mentioned, || arraigning that gentleman at the, 
and while the ſaid William Jack- || bar of offences the higheſt and moſt 
' ſon remained in Ireland, for the dangerous with which a ſtate could 
traiterous purpoſe laſt mentioned, be affected; aware, however, of 
and during the ſaid war, viz. on | the obligations which the office 
the fifth of April, in the 34th year || that he held, and his duty as a 
of our reign, at Ok Ford aforeſaid, | ſubject impoſed upon him, he 
did correſpond with, adviſe, coun- | would endeavour to perform it 
ſel, aid, abet, and aſſiſt the ſaid | with due firmneſs ; with that juſtice 
William Jackſon in and about the | which he owed to ſociety, and alſo 


proſecution of the traiterous pur- | to the priſoner as one of the indi- 
poſe laſt mentioned. ' viduals which compoſed it. Should 
11th Overt AQ. the gentle man accuſed be able to 


And further, on ſaid firſt of March, prove the loyalty of his conduct, 
at Old Ford aforeſaid, did furniſh [and the purity of kis intention; 
and ſupply, and cauſed to be fur- | ſhould he ſucceed in exculpating 
niſhed and ſupplied, and aid and || hunfelf from the guilt imputed to 
aſſiſt in furniſhing and ſupplying ' | him, he, in common with every 
the ſaid William Jackſon with ee der Engliſhman, would rejoice, 
divers ſums of money, bills of | that one who was their fellow-ſub- 
exchange, and notes for payment ject was deſerving of that name. 
of money, thereby to enable the || But he believed, that when the evi- 
{aid William Jackſon to fulfil, per- | dence was fairly and fully exa- 
form, and execute his traiterous || mined, the jury would find great 
purpoſes before mentioned. difficulty in ſaying no more than 

SECOND COUNT. pronouncing him not guilty. 

That the ſaid William Stone was | Jt was poſſible enough, that a 
adhering to, aiding, and aſſiſting perſon placed as he was in the office 
the perſons exerciling the powers || of an accuier, ſhould view ſuck 


of povernment in France, | charges as were now made with 
Oyert Acts, | fome degree of prejudice ; but the 
The fame as in the firſt count. conſtitution of Great Britain hap- 


| pily provided, that the accuſed had. 
Mr. Wood opened the proceed- | counſel, who could do away any 
ings on the part of the crown. impreſſions which may be commu- 
The Attorney General then ad- nieated from the proſecutor to the 
dreſſed the court with great car- | Jury ; a and that the wiſdom of the 
N | 9 5 bench 
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bench would temper every preju- 
dice, and remove all falſe impreſ- 
Hons, 


Upon the law, in this caſe it | 


1 


— — — — 


creting or concealing them. The 
effect, however, of the candid and 
apparently unſuſpicious conduct in 
the priſoner would be effectually 


was unneceſſary for him to ſay | done away, by his deny ing having 


much. Their lordſhips would ex- 
plain its extent and application.— 
The jury had already heard the 
charges laid in the indictment, 
founded on the ſtatute of the 25th 
of Edward III. which was the baſis 
of the laws of treaſon. The charge 
generally was of a twofold nature : 

Firſt, compaſſing and imagining | 
the death of our ſovereign lord the 
king, and ſecondly, adhering to 
his enemies. If any of the overt 


| 


| 


| 


| 


name reverſed, and which Mr. 


held any correſpondence with Mr. 
Jackſon, in Ireland, under the 
name of Enots, which was his own 


king, the under ſecretary of ſtate, 


would prove to have found con- 
ccaled in his houſe. 


It would appear from the evi- 
. dence, that John Hurford Stone 
went to Paris inthe year 1792, for 
the profeſſed purpoſe of ſetting up 
a Sal Ammoniac manufactory in 


acts laid in the indictment were ſub- | France. Inthe following year war 
ſtantiated by the evidence, and the | was declared between France and 
crime became complete, and it re- Great Britain, and at that time 
mained for him to lay before them, \ Hurford Stone conſidered himſelf as 


with all the preciſion and perſpicu- 
ity he was maſter of, the chain of, 
evidenee that ſhould be adduced in 
Tupport of the ſeveral charges. 

It was proper, that in this ſtage 
of the proceedings, he ſhould ſtate 
a circumſtance which was equally | 
neceſſary from the duty which he | 
owed the priſoner, as from that tor 
which he was reſponſible to the 
public. When the warrant for 
taking the defendant into cuſtody 
and ſeizing on his papers was put 


with his brother in Paris was 


given up with the greateſt readineſs. | 


They were found in a bureau, and 
an eſcrutoire of Mrs. Stone; and 
in the manner of their being kept, 
betrayed po with or deſign of ſe- 


| 


| 


| 


| 


into execution, the correſpondence | | 


— 


þ 


| domiciliated in France; perfectly 
a ſubject of that country, and eſ- 
pouſing its intereſt in oppoſition to 


{thoſe of Great Britain. Under 


ſuch circumſtances it may be a 
| hardſhip to exact of the priſoner, 
| that he ſhould totally abſtain from 


any kind of intercourſe with his 


| brother. But as a ſubjct of this 
country he acted in defiance of the 

law, when he ſent to and received 
remittances from France ; but muck 
greater was the enormity of his 
ouilt, when he entered into the 
views of his brother, to encourage 
an invaſion from the enemy. John 
Hurford Stone declared himſelf un- 
equivocally in a letter to this effect, 
which he ſent to the priſoner in 
England, at the commencement of 


the 


A ——̃ — 
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the rupture. In this letter, he ſays, || pitality, capable of giving him 
— Yeſterday ave declared war} every explanation. And in ſome 
againſt you in due form. Holland ſubſequent letters, adviſes him to 
will ſoon be in our poſſeſſion ; and ( correct Jackſon's deſigns. Mr. 
England will afterwards follow.” | Jackſon had been tried for high 
On the 22d of November 1793, | treaſon, and convicted, in Ireland; 
Stone, at Paris, again writes to his || but he died before his execution 
brother, that * he wiſhes to diſpoſe and to explain the manner of that 
of the houſe at Old Ford, other- death was foreign to his preſent 
wife it would aſſuredly be taken.“ purpoſe. Another gentleman, of 
And, in a ſubſequent letter of the | the name of Hamilton Rowan, was 
gth of December, he deſires © that} the partner of this confpiracy, and 
the houſe at Od Ford may be diſ- he was alfo accuſed and committed 
poſed of with as little loſs as poſ- for high treaſon, but contrived to 
ſible.“ make his eſcape. | 
In a letter, dated the 22d of Dec. What Jackſon's deſign was, did 
he repeats his wiſh that the houſe not admit of the ſmalleſt particle 
at Old Ford may be difpoſed of, of doubt. He came into this 
adding—** We are every where || country for the purpoſe of ſounding 
invincible. The re-taking of Tou- the diſpoſitions of the people, and 
lon is a proof—but that is nothing to aſcertain whether they were 
to what you are yet to expect.“ | ready to co-operate in an invaſion 
In all theſe letters there were inter- of the enemy. Diſcovering by 
calary ſpaces filed up in ſhort hand, || their ſentiments, that they were 
which he was unable to explain, not inclined to favour the views of 
but which would obviouſly appear || his employers, he then went to 
to have avery myſterious meaning. || make the ſame experiment in {re- 
Amongſt theſe were“ diſpoſe of land, where he füncied he found 
the houſe“ “' muſt take place,” || the public mind ſomewhat better 
Kc. —all the intermediate ſpaces ſuited to his purpoſe. For this ex- 
being written in ſhort hand. | pedition he was accommodated by 
A letter on the 16th of January, || the priſoner with fifty pounds in 
announced a perſon, an Iriſhman, || ca/h, and two bills; the one for 
and a clargyman, who was to act twenty pounds, and the other for 
a very conſpicuous part in the pre- twenty-five pounds. A Mr. Cock- | 
ſent drama, he meant William | ayne was employed to watch the 
Jackſon, In that letter, Stone, at | procedings of Jackſon in Ireland, 
Paris, introduces him to his brother | and his evidence would afford them 


as his friend—deſerving of his ho(- | very material information. 


! 
| 


(To be continued.) 
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DIFFERENT ANECDOTES OF THE 


KING AND QUEEN OF FRANCE 


ON THE FAMOUS TENTH OF AUGUST. 


WHEN the king had paſled in fieur Belair: Nothing in the world 
review, about ſeven in the morning, will induce us to ſeperate from 
thoſe ſoldiers who wereplaced in his | thoſe gentlemen who are our moſt 
palace, to defend him againſt the | faithful friends. They will ſhare the 
inſults that might be offered by the fame dangers as the national guards; 


mob, the qucen remained at the order them and they will obey you. 


door of the council chamber, where Put them at the cannons mouth 
ſhe met with about twenty grena- and they will ſhew you how they 
diers of the palace. The queen can die for their king.” 

addrefling herfelf particularly to the About half paſt 8 o' clock, on the 
grenadiers, ſaid to them, Gentle- | ſame moriing, a municipal officer 
men, all that you have moſt dear, | entered the council chamber, where 
your wives, your Children, your pro- | ne found the king ſurrounded with 
perties, all depend on this day | his family. M de joly, keeper of the 
of our exiſtence. Your intereſt lis | ſeal, aſked the officer, * Well, fir, 
in Common with ours ; 3 you ought . what would they have?“ the officer 


not to have the leaſt miſtruſt of | anſwered, © The DETHRONE- 
thoſe brave gentlemen who will par- MENT.” NM. Joly anſwered blunt- 
take the ſame dangers, and defend ly to that. Well, then let the af- 
you even to the laſt ſigh.“ She ad- j ſembly pronounce it.“ The qusen, 
dreſſed this ſhort diſcourfe with fo |; addrefiing herielttothe officer, aſked 

much dignity 3 d caurage, that it him, But who will become king?“ 
R's tears from many. The | The officer buwe! eſpect, 3 
guards immediately, by an electric retized without ang a word, 
movement, charged their arms in At 9g o' loch, Monſieur * Rad - 


g 
preſence of the queen. erer 


| 
When Monſieur de Peliir, chief | * This ſame Reterer, who figure 
of che legion, about eight o'clock, |! greatly in the revolution, tho* not a de- 
bl 


puty, and who was at the Commiences 
form the queen that the 
came to intorm 9 ment a pettifogging lawyer, conducted 


quantity of gentlemen who were af- u ſelf that day in the mott barefac 


ſembled in the apartments, dil. 8 e capacity; he ende n ta 
quieted a great part ol the natio- | manage at the ſame time both the mo- 

nal guard who were in the courts, na“ h men and there publicans He went 
and at the different parts of the tothe palace and endeavoured to terrify 


Th f oY | the king and family; he then deſcended 
palase. 4 s QUEEN aniwered Mon- | and encouraged the troops 's repel force 


l by 


— 8 — 


| 
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erer entered in his ſcarfe, at 
head of the directory of the depart- 
ment; his firſt words were, No- 
body ought to interpoſe between 
the king and the department.” 
Perceiving that many perſons 
were diſpoſed to hear what he 
had to ſay, he obſerved to them, 


raiſing his voice, that it was to the | 


king and queen alone that he 
wiſhed to ſpeak. They then paſſed 
with him and the department into 
the interior of the palace.—The 
king, the queen, and the depart- 


ment, with Monſieur Ræderer at 
their head, being entered into the 


interior chamber of the king, where 
they found al ſo three or four of his 
miniſters, Monſieur Ræderer de- 
clared to their majeſties, That 


by force; he went afterwards and 
harangued the mob. Not being able to 


obtain what he wiſhed from the people, 


and ſeeing a troop arrive, and the fact 


- Was announcing, that they had juſt diſ- 


armed the Swits guards, he then re-en- 
tered. the palace, and aviteed the 
king to truſt his deſtiny, and that of his 
family, to the national aſſembly. He 
ſaid to the ariftocrats, “ I have ſaved 
your maſter.“ To the Jacobines, * You 
owe the republic to me.” The leaders 
of the mob whlio knew no medium, 
wiſhed to Kill him, and he was a long | 
time concealed. 


4 the danger was at its height 


- that 
it was above all expreſſions of his ; 
that the national guard who re- 
mained faithful were in ſmall num- 
bers; that the others were bribed 
and would be the firſt to fire on the 
palace : that the king, queen, and 
their children, and all thoſe who 


were attached to them, would be in- 
fallably mflacred, if the king did not 
immediately take the reſolution 70 
give himſelf up to the national aſ- 
ſembly. The queen, who had anti- 
ci pated ſome moments before the 
method by which he intended to en- 
ſnare the king, and to deliver him to 
the aſſembly, was reſolved to oppoſe 


| it; and had even ſaid to two perſons 
in whom ſhe had the fulleſt confi- 
dence, that ſhe ſhould prefer being 


nailed to the walls of the palace to 
quitting 1t. She combated with a 


great deal of energy the propoſitions 
of Monſieur Ræderer. But hereplied, 
Madam, you are willing then to 


render yourſelf reſponſable for the 


death of the king, of your children, 
of yourſelf, and of all thoſe who 
are here to defend you.“ At theſe 
words the king and queen, as if 
by inſpiration, cried out, „Ah, 
may we be the only victims!“ 


| 


— 2 — | = = — 


ANECDOTE of MANUEL, oN E Or THE CHIEF OF 


THE REPUBLIC, AND 


When the king and family were 
firſt confined in the Temple, Ma- 
nuel went there ; his eyes darting 
fire, and with a threatening air 
ordered the goalers, when they 


MEMBER FOR PARIS. 


locked the priſoners up, to make 
| them hear the rattling of the bolts 
more diſtinctly; he then announced 
to the king (with thoſe convul- 


ſions and torments of conſcience of 
| | which 
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the crimes which he had commit- 
ted) that monarchy was aboliſhed 
in France; that it was a republic, 
and that it was he, Manuel, one of 
the chiefs, who announced it. The 
king read upon the front of Ma- 
nuel the accompliſhment of the 
threatening that Cleopatra made to | 
Rodogune. 
May you never find in this your union 
But horror, jealouſy, and diſſention.“ 
When Manuel went out, the dau- 
phin aſked of the king the meaning 
of the word republic. The king, 
who had promiſed to forget all the 
outrages that had been ſhewn him, 


— — — 


| 
, 


CE —— 


_—— 


told the dauphin, that the only way 
for him to know the true meaning 
of the word was, what Mirabeau 
ſaid when he was labouring under 
the moſt violent torments of the 
tooth-ache. In one of his fits of 
rage, that great man eried out 
«« | have a republic in my mouth.” 
The youth, charmed to ſee a ſmile 
upon his father's countenance, ran 
immediately to carry the bon mot 
to his mother, ſiſter, and aunt; 
and who was never heard for two 
months after to utter any ſigh, any 
complaint, but this his favourite 
exclamation! 


| 
| 


SHORT REPORT of BARRERE's, MARCH 6, 1794. 


IT will not he amiſs to publiſh 
this report of Barrere's at this cri- 


| repreſentations of Luecheſini at 
Frank fort; the new tactics of the 


tical period, and may the friends 


flaves in uniform, and the freſh in- 


of the king and conſtitution rouſe trigues of the Britiſh government 


to purge the country from French 
vipers and domeſtic foes.— This 
orator, after complaining of in- 
ternal and foreign foes, addreſſed 
the convention in the following 
words: 

We have agents in every part 
of Europe. We have agents even 
in America, from whom we karn 
the plots of our enemies.—The 
combined powers cannot ſpeak one 
word which we do not hear. The 


I 
1 


l 


n our ports; the laſt convulſion in 
the military ſyſtems of Auſtria, 
and the politics of the Capets of 
Spain and Italy all theſe are 
known to as. We ſhall publiſh 
the advice of Moira on the project 
entruſted to him. | 

Men of England ! We ſhall ſoon 
appeal to the elements which you 
have enſlaved, and the ſeas which 
you have dithoncured. Citizens! 
the campaign is on the point of 
' commencing. 


conferences of Mack in London; 


\ 
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AT a time when the forced loan | 
in France occupies the attention of 
numbers, and when it is conſidered 
that the ſaid loan is ſtill put off 
to a further period, the following | 
decree will ſhew how it is impoſſible 
for the citizens to pay in ſpecie.— 


Vincent, the elder, member for the 


Seine inferieure, concluded by ſay- 


ing, You know, citizens, that al- | 
ſignats and money are now at par; | 
already the national paper 1s prefer- | 
red even to money ; but do not 
deceive yourſelves ; this apparent 
proſperity cannot laſt long. Fore- 
ſtalizrs, ſtock-jobbers and brokers, 


with to poſſeſs themſelves of all our 
ſpecie, to convert it into ingots, 


SINGULAR DECREE OF Tus CONVENTION, 


great an abundance ought not- 
cannot naturally exift at preſent. 
It is only with the return of peace 
that money can reappear and eir- 
culate through the interior of the 
republic. To prevent therefore 
our ſpecie from being ſent into 
foreign countries, it is neceſſary to 
forbid the circulation of all kinds 
of money, and to permit the uſe of 
paper only—at leaſt for the prefent. 
move, therefore, that every citixen 


he may poſſeſs to the public treaſury, 
and that no one ſhall receive any in 
his commercial dealings till the return 
of peace —This was inſtantly de- 
creed. 


and ſend it out of the country. So 


| 


TRIAL OF THE QUEEN or FRANCE. 


THE indictment being read, 
the public accuſer requeſted that an 
act of the preſent accuſation be 
given him by the tribunal, that it 
be ordained, that on his requiſion, 
and through the channel of ſer- 
Jeant at arms, Maria Antoinette, 
qualifying herſelf by the title of 
Lorraine and Auſtria, widow of 
Louis Capet, actually confined in 
the priſon of the Conciergerie, be 
entered on the regiſters of the ſaid 


priſon, there to remain the ſame || 


as in a houſe of juſtice, and that 


— — 


the ſentence to be given ſhall be 
notified to the municipality of 
Paris, and to the accuſed. _ 

Theſe preliminaries ſettled, the 
preſident began and put the follow- 
ing queſtions to the qucen : 

Frgſident.— What is your name? 

Jucen.— Maria Antoinette, of 
Lorraine and Auſtria. 

Prefident —Your quality ? 


Queen, am the widow of 
Louis Capet, king of the French. 
The firſt evidence that was cal- 


| led was Lecointre, a violent de- 


mocrat 


ſhall be obliged to carry all the money 
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mocrat, and deputy o of the national king. 'The negotiator was the 
convention, who began his depoli- | prince de Poix. Endeavours were 
tion by ſaying, that the queen, at | made to prolong the matter, but 
the time of her removal to the the organ:fation having been 
temple, had charged him with a made with the conſent of the king, 
memorial to the convention, in | the ſtaff was appointed. D*Eftaing 
order to gain over twelve or four- was named commandant general, 
teen perſons whom the mentioned, and governor ſecond in com- 
to what ſhe called her ſervice.— mand. The witneſs here entered 
The convention on that occation into a detail of the fats, as he cal- 
paſſed to the order of the day, upon led them, which preceded and 
the ground that he ſhould addreſs followed the arrival of the regi- 
himſelf to the municipality. Ihe ment of Flanders. The accuſed, 
witneſs then entered into the de- on the 2gth of September, ſent 
tails of the feilivals which took for ſome officers of the national 
place at Verfailles during the guards, and made them a preſent 
year 17893 th: reſult of which had | of two pairs of colour 33 2 third re- 
been a dreadful dilapidation in the | mained, which they were told was 
finances of France. | deſtined for à pretended battalion 
The witneſs then gave a detail of guards, paid for the avowed 
of what preceded and followed the | purpoſe, as was ſaid, of relieving 
aſſemblies of the notables till the the inhabitants of Verſailles who 
epocha of the flates general: the | were thus cajoled. At the ſame 
{fate of the inhabitants of Ver- time it was affected to pity chem; 
ſailles; their grievous perplexities they in reality were objects of 
on the zoth of June 1789, When hatred,—On the 29th of Septem- 
the artillery men of Naſſiu, whoſe | ber, 1789, the national guards 
cannons were placed in the ſtables | gave a repaſt to the folders of the 
belonging to the accuſed, refuſed || r:giment of Flanders. The pu- 
to fire upon the people. blic journals at that time gave an 
At length the Pariſians having 5 | account, that at the repaſt of the 
ſhaken off the yoke of tyranny, citizens nothi! 8 pas Ted conttury 
this revolutionary movement reani- | to the principles of liberty; but 
mated the energy of the mob of | that the feat given Oftober 1ii, by 
Verſailles —TFhey formed the very | the guards du corps, had no other 
hardy and courageous project of aim than to provoke the national 
irceing themſelves. On the 28th | guard againſt the regiment of 
of July, the people of Verſailles | Flanders. The witneſe obſerved, 
formed a wilh to organize them- that the accuſed appeared at this 
ſelves into national puoris, lice. latter place with the king her huſi- 
the people of Paris.—They never- band; that thay were loudly ap- 
theleſs propoſed to conſult the plaudedh there; that the air of 
3-2 «„ 0 
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bring forth Percival and d*Eftaing. 
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% O Richard! O my king!” | 
was played : that the health of the 
king and queen was drank as well 
as that of her ſon; but that the 
health of the nation never was. | 
After this orgie, the king and 
queen being in a gallery, in or- 
der to give the king a juſt idea 
of the manner in which they 


were diſpoſed to defend the inte- 
reſts of his family, if occaſion re- 


quired it, a perſon named Perci- 
val, aid du camp to d'Eſtaing, 


dier, of the regiment of Flanders ; 
a third, a dragoon, having alſo at- 


— 1 


were making in Paris, went to 
the municipality of Verſailles in 
order to obtain permiſſion to con- 
vey the king, who was then hunting, 
to a place of fafety, and who was 
entirely ignorant of what was pai- 
ſing ; with a promiſe to bring him 
back when tranquillity ſhould be 
reſtored. | 

Preſident (to the Queen.). —Have 
you any obſervations to make upon 
this witneſſes's depoſition ? 


| 
| 
| Queen. I repaired, I acknow- 
climbed upfirſt ; after him a grena- | 
| 


ledge, with my huſband and chil- 
dren to the hall of the opera 
hovſe : but I never ſaw that the 


tempted to ſcale the ſaid balcony, |: 
did not ſucceed. — With reſpect 
to the ſaid Percival, he took the 
croſs with which he was decorated, 
in order to give it to the grenadier, 
who like him had ſcaled the bal- 
cony of the king. 

Upon the requeſt of the public 
accuſer, the tribunal ordered, that 
a mandamus ſhould be iſſued to 


The witneſs then added, that on 
the zd of the ſame month October, 
the gardes du corps gave a ſecond 
repaſt. It was then that the gardes 
du corps committed the moſt vio- 
violent outrages upon the rational 
cockade, which was trodden under | 
foot. 

The deponent here detailed what 


national cockade was trod under 
foot; if it was, it muſt have been 
done when we were not preſent.— 
As for my ſpeaking to the ſoldiers 
of the regiment of Naſſau, or to 
the chaſſeurs of Trois Eveches, I 
can only ſay, it is falſe in the ex- 
treme. 

Preęſident. What did you ſay to 
the life guards When you appeared 
at that banquet? 

Qucen.— 1 applauded both the 


life guards and national guards, as 
the repaſt was intended to have 


produced a perfect union between 
them. 
Public Accuſer. Have you not 


the ci-devant dutcheſs of Polignac 


happened at Verſailles on the 5th 
and 6th of October. He obferv- 


ed, that on the day of the 6th of 
October, d' Eſtaing being inform. 
ed of the great movements which 


princes aſſiſted, and in which, after 
having diſcuſſed the fate of the em- 
pire, you gave yourſelf up to the 
infamous pleaſures of debauchery ? 


2ueen,—All the ſtate affairs were 
always 
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held ſecret councils at the houſe of 


— councils, at which the French 
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always diſcuſſed in council, and no 
where elſe - As for the reſt of your 
queſtion, I ſolemnly declare, I have 
no knowledge. 


Barantin, and d*Eprimeſnil, the 
authors of the articles of the de- | 
claration of June 23 ? 

Qucen.— No; the miniſters in 
place alone compoſed the council 
at that time. 

Judge. — Did not your huſband 


communicate to you his deſigns, 
when he inveſted the hall of the 


Queen. My huſband always re- 
poſed the fulleſt confidence in me. 


He did communicate to me the 
ſpeech he was to have made at the 
Public Accuſer.— Are not Thoure, | | 


time; but I can declare that he had 

no bad intentions; on the contrary, 
he meant it for the good of his 

| pcople. 

| Judge Why did troops of the 
line inveſt Paris and Verſailles ? 

Quecn.—For the ſake of general 

ſafety and tranquillity, 


(Te be continued.) 


repreſentatives of the people with 
Lroops. 


—— — 


ORIGIN oF CA IRA, 


In the commencement of the : 


year 1790, when the loweſt of the 
rabble were committing the greateſt 
exceſſes at Avignon, a cobler, who 
had got together ſume property 
which he had ſtole from ſome of 
the unfortunate people who were 


hanged at the lantern there, made 


it a rule when he ſaw a perton con- 
ducting to the lantern, to cry out 
ca ira, in hopes of getting more 
plunder. And it is a well known 


BEGUN AT AVIGNON, 


fact, that Monſieur de Rochigude “, 
{| who was hanged at the lantern 

poſt at Avignon, was ſeized by this 
fellow, who aſked him, on ſeizing 
him. Where is your watch?“ “1 
have got none,” anſwered M. de 
Rochigude. c Well, in that caſe,” 
{ replied the cobler, go and ſeek ſome 
other perſon to hang you: it is pro- 
perty I want, and when that is got, 
Ca Ira. 


* Deputy of the convention, and 


member {or Le Tarn. 


HUMANITY 
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HUMANITY OF SERGENT, 
THE CONVENTION, AN 


This fellow, by profeſſion a cop- | 
per plate engraver, was one of the fa- 
mous bloody committe who directed 
the maſſacres in Sept. 1792. A 
perſon came to the coinmitte, where ; 
he preſided during the maſſacre, to 
implore his protection, while Ser- 


—— — 
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ONE OF THE DEPUTIES OF 
D MEMBER FOR PARIS. 


gent was giving his orders to the 
murderers, and iſſuing arreſts again 
different perſons, ſome one trod 
upon his dog. Sergent turned 
round very gravely and ſaid, 
Take care you; have you, fir, not 
the leaſt humanity.” 


ůĩä—— ———— — 


SINGULAR ANECDOTE WHICH WAS 


BRISSOT), one or T 


CONFIRMED BY 
HE DEPUTIES OF THE 


CONVENTION, 


A corporal, of the name of Le 
Foreſt, cauſed two innocent victims 
to be maſſacred in the following 
manner: At the hotel de la Force, 
the priſoners were maſſacred un- | 
der the appearance of a judicial | 
form; themembers of thecourt were | 


! ſon arrived with the corporal, but 


at the hideous ſight of piled car- 
caſſes and mutilated limbs, and the 


| terrible aſpect of the judges he ap- 


peared before, he loſt his ſenſes, and 
anſwered in a confuſed manner: he 
was immediately maſſacred. 


of the loweſt dregs of the people. 


The corporal recollecting that 


under command, and in preſence of | he had found him with a man 


municipal officers, a priſoner was 
accuſed of fabricating falic aſſignats, 
he told them it was not true, and re- 
ferred them to a reputable tradeſ- 
man in the ſtreet of St. Antoine, 
who had employed him for the laſt 
two years in his buſineſs as clerk: 
The corporal was ſent to bring the 
witneſs, and when he went he found 
him occupied with his landlord in 
taking a leaſe of his houſe. The per- 


| cyphering and ſuppoſing that theſe 
| Cyphers could be nothing elſe 
than falſe aſſignats, and that he 
certainly was an accomplice, went 
and fetched him to the hotel de la 
| Force, where he was allo maſlacred 
This man was an honeſt worthy fa- 
ther of a numerous family; a good 
citizen, and named eleQor by his 
ſection in 1791. 


— 
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ANECDOTES OF THE PRISONERS OF ORLEANS WHO WERE 
MURDERED BY 30 ASSASSINS, IN THE PRESENCE OF IFCO 
NATIONAL GUARDS, AT VERSAILLES, ON SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON, AT 3 O'CLOCK, 9TH SEPT. 1792. 


WHEN the priſoners who were | they were more at their eaſe, and 
transferred from Orleans arrived at they provoked the aſſaſſins to be- 
Verſailles, on their road to Paris, gin, who, to the number of thirty, 
they were in {even open carts, to deliberately mounted the carts, and 
the number of fifty-three ; among murdered all thoſe, as above ſtated, 
whom were the in preſence of the whole troop. 
Duke de Cofle Brſiac, lieutenant || One of the priſoners having 

general oi the armies, governor | known on the road that they were 


of Paris, &c. to be transferred to Verſailles, 
Monſieur de Leſſart, miniſter for found means to ſend orders to an 
the foreign department. j uphoiſterer of that place, to furniſh 


Monſieur d' Abancourt, miniſter of him with a bed in the place ap- 
war, and a relation of M. de pointed for their reception. 


Calonne. ö The commons of Verſailles op- 
Monſieur de Caſtellane, biſhop of poſed it, telling the upholſterer, 
Mende, aged 65. that there was nov manner of occa- 


Monſieur La Riviere, judge of the ſion. Effectively, there was not 
ſection of Henry the IV. at the leaſt preparation made to re- 
Paris. ceive theſe 53 priſoners. Neither 

21 officers, and I food, beds, nor ſtraw; nothing 

22 citizens, all of whom were Mas ready. They were well aſſur- 
maſſacred. ed of the maſſicre; and the choice 

7 others who ſaved themſelves | of a Sunday ſor their entry into 


after being cruelly cut and | Verſailles confirms the certainty. 
maimed. 


On their arrival, the ſoldiers 
who eſcorted them, to the amount || Mon ſiecur le de Briſac, whi'ewait- 
of 1500, called out to the popu- ing for his turn to be maſlacreq, had 
iace, When are you going to be- | the preſeace of mind to order one of 
gin? They were willing not to his own people, whom he perceiv- 
maſſacre them on the road, be- ed in the eroud, to go and beg of 
cauſe then nothing could have ex- | the Counteſs du Barry, (to whom 
culpated them. But at Verſailles | he was tenderly attached fince the 

| : deat! 
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death of Louis the 15th) to quit, || pockets, and publicly ſhewed vari- 
for ſome time, her country ſeat of || ous parts of the bodies of theſe in- 
Luciennes, becauſe he foreſaw they || nocent victims. 
would carry his mutilated limbs to 
ſhew her. The cannibals did not | 
fail to go there as he had predicted. M. d' Abancourt, the war mi- 

It is a well known fact, that || niſter, killed four of theſe wicked 
theſe monſters of human nature || aſſaſſins with a ſabre which he 
drank the whole evening in a || wreſted from one of them before 

public houſe at Verſailles, having | he fell under the number of his 
upon their tables the limbs and aſſaſſins. This M. d'Abancourt 
heads of their murdered victims was a handſome, brave young 
making uſe of, while they ſmoked || man, who at firſt refuſed accepting 
the fingers of the unfortunate per- || the place of miniſter ; nor would 
ſons as tobacco ſtoppers. Indeed, || he have accepted it at all had it 
for fifteen days afterwards, theſe || not been for the poſitive orders of 
bloody monſters kept in their the king. 


SEVEN MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION, DEPUTIES FOR 4 
PLACE IN THE HANDS OF THE ENGLISH. 


Caſa Bianca, 


A... Aff 


II is worthy of notice, that Andrei, 
Corſica ſent ſeven deputies to the || Bavſio, 5 
| convention, fix of whom are at Mottedo, - | f 
preſent in the council of five hun- None of whom voted for the 
dred, viz. king's death; there was only the 9 
Chiappe, other member, Salicetti, who cal- '# 
Peraldy, | led out——La Mort! 4 


Anccdotes of the Modern Philoſophers of | France who brought 
about the Revolution in our next. 
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